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Foreword 


It is of vital importance for all of us to 
know our history—to know where we came 
from—, for unless we know this we cannot 
hope to understand the complicated world of 
the present day. ) 

In view of the increasing number of high- 
school courses dealing with American history 
since 1865, I have tried in this book to present 
the panorama of American development over 
the past hundred years in all of its broad 
sweep and diversity. An important theme 
running throughout the book is that change, 
and adjustment to change, have been con- 
stant forces shaping American history. 

The United States of 1965 is vastly different 
from the nation that had just emerged from 
the long ordeal of the Civil War in 1865. One 
hundred years ago the country was just on 
the threshold of industrialism. A hundred 
years later, it had become the most powerful 
industrial, financial, and military power in 
the world. 

I have tried to describe the various people 
and the varying forces that helped build 


About the Author 


modern America. The United States in 1865 
inherited many ideas and institutions from 
its history as a colony of England and as a 
new, young, expanding nation. After 1865 
these ideas and institutions had to be adapted 
to new situations created by the growth of 
industry and finance on a gigantic scale, the 
development of trade unions, the expansion 
of cities and the growth of suburbs, the in- 
flux of millions of immigrants, and the emer- 
gence of the United States in the twentieth 
century as a great world power. I have de- 
scribed the social, cultural, and economic 
development of the United States, as well as 
our political and diplomatic history over the 
last century. The basic aim of the book is to 
help high-school students gain a deeper un- 
derstanding of their country, of its ideals and 
its progress toward achieving these goals. 

I am grateful to Dr. Anne Young of Ginn 
and Company for her able editorial assistance 
in helping prepare this volume on the growth 
of the United States since 1865. 
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UNIT I 


The United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War: 
A Review 


Introducing the Unit. Studying the history 
of the United States since 1865 is a necessary 
first step in any effort to gain a real under- 
standing of the United States today. Hence 
most of this book deals with the past cen- 
tury, during which the present characteristics 
of the United States emerged. The purpose 
of this opening unit, however, is to help you 
review the major events in our history up to 
1865, to help you recall what the United 
States had become by the end of the Civil 
War. 

The thirteen independent states that 
emerged victorious from the American Rev- 
olution faced enormous problems and chal- 
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lenges. They had to govern themselves 
successfully, develop a sound economic sys- 
tem, take advantage of the opportunity to 
expand and grow, amalgamate and educate 
a growing population. They had to establish 
themselves among the nations of the world 
and conduct relations with other nations. 
They had to be able to defend themselves 
when necessary. They had to develop a na- 
tive American culture—literature, art, music. 
Remarkably enough, in less than one hun- 
dred years after independence was secured, 
all these challenges had been met. The 


United States in 1865 was vastly different 
from the new nation of 1783. 

This unit helps you see again how the 
changes came about. The first chapter is a 
long interpretive essay on American history 
from the Revolution to 1865. Chapter 2 is a 
collection of tables and charts of major dates 
and events and a review of the important 
people who made our earlier history. Chap- 
ter 3 presents the Constitution of the United 
States with explanatory annotations. Chap- 
ter 4 is a reference Atlas for use throughout 
your study. 
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A Look Back: 


from 
Independence 


to 
Civil War 


What then is the American, this new 
man? 


Hector St. JOHN DE CREVECOEUR 
Letters from an American Farmer, 1782 


“What then is the American, this new 
man?” asked Hector St. John de Crévecoeur, 
a French immigrant, just before the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Then, in answering his own 
question, he wrote in a letter to England 
published in 1782: “He is either a European 
or the descendant of a European; hence that 
strange mixture of blood which you will find 
in no other country. I could point out to 
you a family whose grandfather was an 
Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, whose 
son married a French woman, and whose 
present four sons have now four wives of 
different nations. ... Here individuals of all 
nations are melted into a new race whose 
labor and posterity will one day cause great 
changes in the world.” 

National Origins. At the time of the Revo- 
lution there were some 2,500,000 people in 
the colonies. In 1715 there had been only 
400,000. Part of this big increase was the re- 
sult of a high birth rate, but part came from 
continued immigration. By 1776, almost one- 
third of the population was of non-English 
stock. While they came from all over Eu- 
rope, the two largest non-English groups 
were the Scotch-Irish (Scots who had lived 
in Northern Ireland before migrating across 
the Atlantic) and the Germans. Some one- 
third of the revolutionary generation was 
foreign born. 

In the two decades before the Revolution, 
the remarkable growth in population made 


it possible for the colonists to spread away 
from the coastal area and push back into the 
interior. The Scotch-Irish and Germans were 
to be found in the middle and southern col- 
onies, and heavy concentrations of both. 
groups settled particularly in Pennsylvania. 
They pushed into the mountain valleys of 
the Appalachians and then some moved 
south from Pennsylvania through valleys like 
the Shenandoah into back-country Virginia 
and the Carolinas. In some places, a few 
pioneers by 1776 had moved west through 
mountain gaps and were living beyond the 
Appalachians in present-day Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Meanwhile, in New England the 
growing population pushed out of estab- 
lished towns and villages and went north to 
New Hampshire and into Maine and west 
across the Connecticut River into Vermont. 

The Scotch-Irish settlers were strongly 
anti-English, for England had suppressed 
their woolen industry in Northern Ireland 
and had discriminated against them because 
they were Presbyterians. These settlers, hav- 
ing fled persecution, were opposed to op- 
pressive institutions in the colonies. They 
objected to paying taxes to support the estab- 
lished Anglican Church in the southern col- 
onies, they opposed paying yearly quitrents 
to landed proprietors or the king, and they 
demanded better representation in the colo- 
nial legislatures. They were a powerful force 
in the Revolution against England. 

Social Classes and Occupations. Although 
approximately 95 per cent of the people in 
1776 were engaged in agriculture, the fast- 
growing population furnished a labor force 
not only for expanding agricultural produc- 
tion but for ship-building, lumbering, fishing, 
and for such highly skilled crafts as silver- 
making and furniture manufacturing. 

By 1776, there were well-developed social 
classes in colonial society. The upper class, 
although numerically weak, included the 
large landowners in the south and New York, 
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and the richer merchants of the coastal cities. 
In addition, the royal or proprietary gover- 
nors, the leading clergymen, and wealthy 
lawyers were part of the upper class. This 
group generally controlled the upper house 
of the colonial legislature. But, unlike the 
wealthy in England and Europe, in the col- 
onies the monied groups never had titles of 
nobility, and it was possible in every genera- 
tion for poorer people who acquired wealth 
to move into upper-class circles. 

Many of the upper class supported Eng- 
land during the Revolution. (We will never 
know how many were Loyalists, but John 
Adams once said that he thought one-third 
of the entire population—not just of the up- 
per class—supported England.) Some had 
fled the colonies for Canada by 1783. Their 
lands as well as lands owned by the King 
and English proprietors were confiscated by 
the new state governments. And some land 
was awarded soldiers as a bonus for serving 
in the revolutionary army. By 1783 this 
meant more people owned property than in 
1776 and, therefore, had the right to vote. 

The bulk of the population was made 
up of middle-class freemen—small farmers, 
skilled craftsmen, teachers, lesser clergy, 
shopkeepers, and minor government officials 
—who, for the most part, owned at least 
some property. Those who owned property 
could vote and generally controlled the 
lower houses of the colonial legislatures. 
The relative ease with which property could 
be acquired in America, in contrast to Eu- 
rope, made this group much stronger than 
the corresponding class in Europe. They be- 
lieved they were as good as anybody else 
and they struggled with the upper class for 
control of local and colonial government. 

We shall see that they continued the strug- 
gle during the Articles of Confederation and 
after 1787 to make sure that economic and 
political benefits were open to all people. 
These middle-class people in the state legis- 


latures during the revolutionary era adopted 
laws prohibiting a state church, and such 
feudal inheritances as primogeniture and 
entail. Under primogeniture the elder son 
inherited the property; under entail he could 
not dispose of what he had inherited. This 
system existed mainly in southern colonies. 

Beneath the middle class was a group of 
freemen who owned no property. Thus they 
could not vote. This group included tenant 
farmers, farm workers, dockworkers, fisher- 
men, and sailors. Below them were inden- 
tured servants and Negro slaves. The slaves 
numbered half a million, with the majority 
of them in the South. 

Houses, Clothing, and Daily Life. The 
upper class by 1776, with increased wealth, 
had built lovely houses in the Georgian style 
of England. George Washington’s Mount 
Vernon is an excellent example. Wealthier 
citizens imported furniture designed by Chip- 
pendale, the Adams brothers, and Sheraton. 
And, in New York, Duncan Phyfe designed 
furniture that is still copied today. 

Beautifully decorated glasses and pitchers 
were imported. Colonial silver makers (Paul 
Revere, for instance) were as skilled as their 
European counterparts, and the homes of the 
upper class were graced with silver tumblers, 
tankards, bowls, and candlesticks. To set 
themselves off from the majority of the peo- 
ple, the wealthier kept English dressmakers 
and tailors busy exporting gowns of velvet, 
satin embroidered waistcoats, silk stockings, 
and morocco slippers. And from England 
came powdered wigs for gentlemen to wear 
on formal occasions. 

The middle class and poorer people gen- 
erally wore “homespun” clothes made by the 
women of the family. While shoes were usu- 
ally made outside the home, the housewife 
in 1776 made her own table linen, pillow- 
cases, towels, and clothes. The husband and 
sons made the furniture and kitchen utensils. 
The poorer families out on the cutting edge 
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Colonial houses built in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. At top left is 
the Parson Capen House in Topsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, built in 1683. Its sloping roof and 
small windows show medieval influences. 
Below it is the William Penn House in Phila- 
delphia, built in the early eighteenth century. 
It is typical of styles in the middle colonies. 
Beside it is the Adam Thoroughgood House 
built in Virginia between 1636 and 1640. 
Below is a magnificent example of early 
Georgian architecture, the Doughoregan 
Manor in Maryland, 1727. It was the resi- 
dence of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
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A Was there a “typical American” in the 1780's? Here are a New York gentleman, a New 
England farmer, a Southern planter, and an Ohio frontiersman. What do you think? 


of the frontier—“lubber-land” it was called 
by more sophisticated town dwellers—had 
crude homes made by their own hands and 
few of the household towels, linens, and 
tablecloths that graced middle class homes 
in the settled communities. 

Although there were class lines on the eve 
of independence, and afterward, class mobil- 
ity existed for the hard-working citizen (but 
not for the slave). De Crévecoeur wrote in 
his letter quoted at the start of this chapter: 


. . . The rich and the poor are not so far re- 
moved from each other as they are in Europe... . 
We have no princes, for whom we toil, starve, 
and bleed. . . . In Europe they [the settlers] 
were mowed down by want, hunger, and war; 
but now .. . like all other plants they have taken 
root and flourished! . . . Here the rewards of 
his industry follow with equal steps the progress 
of his labor. .. . The American is a new man, 
who acts upon new principles; he must there- 
fore entertain new ideas and form new opinions. 
From involuntary idleness, servile dependence, 
penury, and useless labor, he is passed to toils 
of a very different nature, rewarded by ample 
subsistence. —This is an American... . 


The United States in 1776 was the product 
of all that had happened on this continent 
since the founding of the first English settle- 
ment in 1607. In the course of nearly two 
centuries away from Europe all of the thir- 
teen colonies grew and prospered in varying 
degrees and developed their own practices 
in self-government through colonial legisla- 
tures. All of the colonists had a very clear 
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notion of their rights as Englishmen and of 
the nature of the British Empire of which 
they were a part. It gradually became clear 
that the colonists’ view of these matters was 
quite different from that held by the British 
government. 

The British between 1763 and 1776 began 
to tighten up administrative control of their 
world-wide empire. They also sought to fi- 
nance defensive measures to protect the col- 
onies by levying on the colonists new taxes, 
which could not be evaded. These British 
moves ran head-on into colonial demands for 
more control over their own affairs and colo- 
nial assertions that they could not be taxed 
except by their own representatives. One in- 
cident led to another, and soon the colonies 
were in open revolt. They declared their 
independence in 1776. 
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The Articles of Confederation. During the 
War of Independence (1776-1783), the colo- 
nists formed a central government under the 
Articles of Confederation (ratified in 1781). 
Since they had opposed England’s attempt 
to organize an efficient, centrally controlled 
empire, it was natural that in the Articles the 
Americans should emphasize local freedom 
rather than an efficient central government. 
The Articles created a “firm league of friend- 
ship” between sovereign and equal states. 
Each state had control over its internal af- 
fairs, and the framers of the Articles refused 
to give the central government two impor- 
tant powers: the power to tax and the power 
to regulate commerce. 

The Articles established a Congress to run 
this loose union of independent states. In it 
each state had one vote. In view of the gen- 
eral distrust of too strong a central govern- 
ment, no national executive or court system 
was created. Congress was given the powers 
that the colonists had been willing to recog- 
nize as belonging to Parliament and the king. 
Among other things, Congress could (1) 
make war and peace, (2) conduct diplomatic 
relations, (3) create an army and navy, (4) 
establish a postal system, (5) settle disputes 
between states, (6) borrow money and issue 
bills of credit, and (7) make requests of the 
states for money and soldiers. But the Con- 
gress had no power to force the states to 
comply with its requests. 

Government under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. The most important law passed 
under the Articles was the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of July 13, 1787. Under it the North- 
west Territory to the west of the original 
states was to be ruled by a governor and 
three judges appointed by Congress until the 
population reached 5000 free people of vot- 
ing age. Then a territorial legislature could 
be elected and a governor and council be 
appointed by Congress. As population in- 
creased, the region was to be divided into 
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not less than three nor more than five po- 
tential states. When the population of any 
one of these divisions reached 60,000 free 
people, it could apply for admission to the 
Union as a state “on an equal footing with 
the original States.” The Ordinance forbade 
slavery in the Northwest Territory and there 
was to be freedom of religion, public support 
of education, and the right to trial by jury. 

In other words, the Northwest Ordinance 
started an effective territorial policy for the 
United States. It established the principle 
that when contiguous territories came of age 
they could join with the older regions on 
equal terms. As a result, the United States 
was able to expand across a continent and 
steadily absorb the newer areas of settle- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, the Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation ran into serious 
trouble. Requests for money from the states 
yielded only a fraction of what Congress 
asked. And now that the colonies were no 
longer part of the Empire, the British closed 
the West Indies to American shipping 
(though smuggling continued), ended the 
special advantages that American tobacco 
had had in England, and stopped bounty 
payments for the production of indigo and 
naval stores. These steps created difficult 
business conditions. In addition conservative 
merchants and plantation owners felt that 
there was too little power in the central gov- 
ernment to check the influence of the com- 
mon people in the state governments. 

In most of the colonies there was a divi- 
sion between the conservative, well-to-do, 
large farmers and merchants on the one hand 
and the poor small farmers and workers on 
the other. The former, dominant in the 
coastal areas and the cities, wanted sound 
money and a strong central government 
dominated by the well-to-do and the edu- 
cated. The latter, who were most numerous 
in the western frontier areas of the new 
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A Some of the land ceded to the nation by 
the states was organized into the Northwest 
Territory. What present states lie in this 
area? How did they become states? 


states, wanted “cheap money,” with which 
they could easily pay their debts, and greater 
democracy in the government. 

Those who wanted a stronger central gov- 
ernment were aroused in 1786 by a debtors’ 
uprising in western Massachusetts. With in- 
dependence, pressure had grown in nearly 
every state for laws to permit the issuing 
of paper money and to stop the foreclosure 
of farms and homes of debtors unable to 
meet their mortgage payments. In August 
1786, small property holders in the western 
part of Massachusetts rose in revolt under 
Daniel Shays, a revolutionary captain, and 
kept the courts from hearing cases against 
debtors. Although this revolt was easily sub- 
dued, it increased the demand for a stronger 
central government to secure “lives and 
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property.” Most “men of property” were by 


’ now convinced that under the Articles there 


was not a wise division of power between the 
state and central governments. They felt 
that the states had too much power, the cen- 
tral government too little. 

The Constitutional Convention. Between 
May and September, 1787, fifty-five dele- 
gates from every state except Rhode Island 
met in Philadelphia to revise the Articles of 
Confederation. The delegates, selected by 
the state legislatures, were the most able and 
experienced men in their respective states. 
After much debate, the idea that both central 
and state government could exist together 
under a federal system was accepted. Then 
the powers that each should have were de- 
scribed in the Constitution. Each level of 
government was to act directly on the peo- 
ple, and each was forbidden to do certain 
things. 

Powers of the Central Government. The 
more important powers delegated to the 
central government included these: (1) levy- 
ing taxes, (2) regulating both domestic and 
foreign commerce, (3) coining and borrow- 
ing money, (4) establishing a postal system, 
(5) making war and peace, (6) conducting 
foreign and Indian relations, (7) raising and 
supporting an army and navy, (8) adminis- 
tering the territories, (9) fixing the standards 
of weights and measures, and (10) passing 
laws governing copyrights, patents, naturali- 
zation, and bankruptcy. 

Most important, and open to broad inter- 
pretation later, was the right to pass all laws 
which would be “necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution” the enumerated 
powers and “all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the United 
States... .” This has been called the “elastic 
clause” of the Constitution because its broad 
wording could be stretched to cover many 
government actions not dreamed of by the 
writers of the Constitution. 


Solving the Problem of Two Levels of 
Government. To solve the old problem of 
the relationship between central and local 
authority, a section was inserted in Article 
VI saying: “This Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

Thus a central government by law had 
been set up and made efficient without de- 
stroying local freedom in the states. Al- 
though the Constitution and laws of the 
United States are the “supreme law of the 
land,” the states were left with many impor- 
tant powers. And the Tenth Amendment 
(ratified in 1791) stated that the “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

The Systems of Checks and Balances. The 
executive power was vested in a President. 
He was to be chosen in a complicated, in- 
direct way by electors chosen by the states. 
Each state was to have as many electors as 
it had senators and representatives in Con- 
gress. The person receiving the highest num- 
ber of electoral votes, if it were a majority 
or more than half the total number of elec- 
tors, would be President for four years. In 
case no candidate won a majority, the House 
of Representatives would choose the Presi- 
dent from the top candidates. 

The two houses of Congress that were 
created reflected a compromise between the 
big and small states. Each state, regardless 
of size, was to have two members in the 
Senate. But in the House of Representatives 
each state was to be represented according 
to its population. The judicial department 
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DIVISION OF POWERS 
EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL POWERS 


To coin money; regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce; pass nat- 
uralization and immigration laws; 
establish post offices; grant patents 
and copyrights; declare war and make 
peace; admit new states and govern 
territories; maintain military establish- 
ments; fix standards of weights and meas- 
ures; provide for the common defense and 
general welfare; govern the District of Co- 
lumbia; conduct foreign relations; do any- 
thing “necessary and proper” for carrying 
out the powers granted. 
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To provide for local governments; 

conduct elections; ratify constitu- 
tional amendments; make laws 
about wills, contracts, and domestic 
relations; regulate commerce within 
the states; provide for and supervise 
schools; assume powers not granted to 
the United States nor prohibited to the 
states (reserved powers). 


POWERS 
COMMON TO BOTH 


(Concurrent Powers) 
To tax; borrow money; charter banks; 
pass bankruptcy laws; establish courts; pay debts. 


was to consist of a Supreme Court and such 
lower courts as Congress should establish. 
The three departments, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, were set up so as to bal- 
ance and check each other. The executive 
appointed the justices of the Supreme Court 
and the lower Federal Courts and was given 
the power to sign or to veto acts of the legis- 
lature. Although the Supreme Court was not 
specifically granted the power of judicial 
review by the Constitution, under strong 
Chief Justices it soon assumed this right. 
That is, it determined whether acts passed 
by Congress and approved by the President 
were. constitutional. If the Court declared a 
law unconstitutional, it was no longer in 
effect. The legislature, in its turn, could 
override the executive’s veto by a two-thirds 
majority in each house. Congress could even 
impeach a President. If convicted, the Presi- 
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dent could be removed from office. The} 
Senate had the right to ratify or reject by 
two-thirds majority of those voting treaties} 
made by the executive. It also had the right} 
to give or withhold approval of certain o 
the President’s appointments, including ap-4 
pointments of all judges. 

A rather involved procedure for amending 
the Constitution was agreed upon. Two) 
thirds of both houses of Congress, or a Con-' 
vention called on the application of two) 
thirds of the state legislatures, could propose: 
an amendment. When three fourths of the: 
states in state conventions or three fourths: 
of the state legislatures had ratified, or ac- 
cepted, the proposed amendment, it would 
become a part of the Constitution. 

Government under the Constitution. With. 
the framing and ratification of the Constitu- 
tion achieved, two serious problems had to 


A painting done in 1850 shows the Constitutional Convention in session. George Wash- 
ington (on rostrum) is addressing the delegates. Can you find Franklin, at the left? 
Meetings were secret, but James Madison (standing, center) kept notes, published later. 


be faced. (1) The government had to be set 
going and given a permanent hold at home. 
(2) The young nation had to_make itself 
accepted and respected among the other 
powers in the world. 

The first of these problems fortunately fell 
into the hands of such leaders as President 
George Washington and his able Secretary 
of the Treasury, the 32-year old Alexander 
Hamilton. Under their leadership the new 
government was set firmly on its feet, finan- 
cially and politically. 

Congress quickly organized the Supreme 
Court and lower Federal courts. At Hamil- 
ton’s insistence, Congress also agreed to as- 
sume responsibility for paying the govern- 
ment’s foreign and domestic debt in full and 


with interest. Tax bills and a tariff on im- 
ports were passed to produce revenue. A 
Bank of the United States was established 
under private management but with one fifth 
of the stock owned by the government. The 
Bank served as a depository for government 
funds and could issue bank notes which were 
legal currency that could be exchanged for 
gold or silver coins. 

But Hamilton’s program created domestic 
opposition. It favored the merchant and 
banking groups, which aroused farmers and 
small businessmen. The excise tax placed 
on whiskey caused a rebellion among Penn- 
sylvania farmers who transformed their grain 
into this form to be easily stored and 
shipped and to bring them cash returns. 
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And those who preferred more local govern- 
mental control were angered at the powerful 
central government being established. They 
were particularly upset over the Bank of the 
United States, since they contended that 
there was no explicit authorization for it in 
the Constitution. Hamilton contended that 
under the “elastic clause” such a power was 
implied in the Constitution when it gave 
Congress the right to tax and regulate trade. 
He thus resorted to a broad construction, or 
loose interpretation, of the Constitution. 

Gradually Thomas Jefferson, who had re- 
signed as Secretary of State, organized the 
opponents of Hamilton’s policies into a new 
political party—the Democratic-Republicans, 
or simply the Republicans. The Republicans 
insisted upon a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, claiming that Congress should not 
go beyond the powers listed or enumerated 
therein. Meanwhile the followers of Wash- 
ington and Hamilton became known as Fed- 
eralists. 

The Republicans took over control in 1800. 
But both President Jefferson and his succes- 
sor James Madison soon found that the task 
of governing a growing young nation re- 
quired more central government activity 
than they had thought when they were out 
of power. Jefferson continued many of the 
Federalist policies including the Bank, which 
had been chartered for twenty years. And 
he went well beyond constitutional limits, 


strictly interpreted. The Constitution did not 
specifically authorize the addition of new 
territory to the union. Yet in 1803 Jefferson 
purchased the Louisiana territory from 
France. It was a bold and far-reaching move, 
since it opened the trans-Mississippi west to 
American expansion and removed that area 
from the control of a powerful European 
nation. 

Dealing with Other Nations. Between 
1789 and 1812 the new government was 
firmly established at home. But the problem 
of gaining a position for the young nation 
among the nations of the earth was more dif- 
ficult. The French Revolution that began in 
1789 soon swept beyond the borders of 
France. Between 1793 and 1815 France and 
Britain were at war much of the time. 
In 1793 President Washington proclaimed 
American neutrality, and in his Farewell Ad- 
dress in 1796, he urged that we hold no 
permanent “antipathies against particular na- 
tions” or “passionate attachments for others.” 
The true policy for a young nation was to 
steer clear of “permanent alliances with any 
nation of the foreign world.” 

The role of a neutral nation in wartime, 
however, was difficult. Trade was essential 
to the American economy, but both France 
and England interfered with our shipping. 
For a time under President John Adams 
(1797-1801), our navy engaged in an unde- 
clared war with France. Jefferson, faced 
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A What parts of the Louisiana Purchase were explored by Lewis and Clark? by Pike? 
What areas outside Louisiana did they visit? Why were these expeditions important? 


with French threats, British and French seiz- 
ures of American ships, and British impress- 
ment of American seamen, proclaimed an 
embargo which prohibited United States 
ships from leaving port to carry goods to any 
foreign nation. It was hoped that the loss of 
_ trade from a great neutral carrier would 
force the nations at war to respect our rights. 
When the embargo failed to achieve this, 
President Madison’s administration (1809- 
1817) substituted trade with all the world 
including England and France. The promise 
was made that if either England or France 
should withdraw its restrictions on neutrals, 
commerce with the other would be stopped. 


Neither country, however, stopped seizing 
American ships. England stepped up its im- 
pressments and blockaded New York. Amer- 
ican prestige was now at rock-bottom. 

The War of 1812. America felt that it 
should go to war—but with whom? Madison 
considered Britain’s violations of American 
neutrality more serious than France’s, since 
he believed Britain was threatening our in- 
dependence. An additional pressure for war 
came from the American West. Settlers had 
been pouring into Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. They 
were certain that the British in Canada and 
the Spanish in Florida were arming the In- 
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dians to menace the Northwest Territory and 
western boundary areas. And their produce 
going down the Mississippi for trans-ship- 
ment to Europe and the British West Indies 
could not find profitable markets because of 
British trade restrictions. The “War Hawks” 
of the West wanted war with Britain and 
seizure of Canada. 

On June 1, 1812, Madison asked Congress 
for a declaration of war against England 
because of British impressment of seamen, 
violation of American neutral rights, and 
blockade of American ports. At the close of 
the war in 1815, all areas that had changed 
hands were restored to their prewar status. 
Impressment and blockade were not men- 
tioned in the peace treaty, but since the need 
for them was over, these issues were dead. 
Although seemingly nothing had been 
gained from the war, it can be viewed as 
the Second War for American Independence. 
Henceforth, the young nation was accepted 
as a new, independent force in world affairs. 
Though we failed to perform brilliantly in 
the war, we had shown that we would not 
be “pushed around.” And the British by their 
defeat of Napoleon became the most impor- 
tant power in world affairs for a century. 
British sea power helped maintain world 
peace in the nineteenth century and thus 
helped promote the growth of many coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

A United States Foreign Policy Is Formu- 
lated. Between 1789 and 1815 definite tradi- 
tions of foreign policy emerged. (1) We 
insisted on the right of neutral nations to 
trade in wartime. (2) We would not com- 
mit ourselves to either side in the struggle 
for world control. (3) But this independent 
policy was an active one in which we used 
the strife in Europe to gain concessions from 
each side. For example, when Napoleon in 
1803 was planning war against England, he 
knew that British sea power could seize 
Louisiana. When the American minister 
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asked the French to sell some land near the 
mouth of the Mississippi where Western 
produce could be transferred to seagoing 
ships, Napoleon offered the entire Louisiana 
territory rather than lose it to England. (4) 
There was a growing feeling, increased by 
the Louisiana Purchase, that the United 
States should expand to the Pacific. At the 
same time, European powers should be 
ousted from what was considered America’s 
natural territory. 

In 1818 a treaty with Great Britain ad- 
vanced the objective of expanding to the 
Pacific. The boundary between Canada and 
the United States was drawn along the forty- 
ninth parallel from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky Mountains. The treaty also 
provided for joint occupation of the Oregon 
country by Britain and the United States for 
ten years. A year later, Spain, realizing that 
she might lose Florida by force to the United 
States, agreed to sell the area. 

The Monroe Doctrine. Spain’s growing 
weakness as a world power led to other im- 
portant events. Her Latin American colonies 
revolted successfully, and between 1822 and 
1826 the United States recognized their in- 
dependence. Fearing that European powers 
would help Spain regain her colonies, Eng- 
land suggested to the United States that the 
two nations issue a joint declaration against 
such action. Instead President James Mon- 
roe (1817-1825) in December 1823, made a 
statement in his annual message to Congress 
that came to be known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Its main points were: (1) The Amer- 
ican continents were no longer open t 
further European colonization. (2) Any at4 
tempt by Europe to extend its system o} 
government to the Americas would be re 
garded by the United States as “dangerou 
to our peace and safety.” (3) We would no: 
interfere with existing colonies in the Ne 
World, but we should regard any Europeai}j 
attempt to oppress or control colonies th 


had declared their independence as an un- 
friendly act toward the United States. 

In these clear-cut statements the United 
States “came forward,” independent of Eu- 
rope, “as the champion of the autonomy and 
freedom of America, and declared that the 
era of European colonization in the New 
World had passed away.” The Monroe Doc- 
trine stood as the climax of the new self- 
consciousness and independence which had 
come in the years immediately following the 
War of 1812. 


The War of 1812 marked the beginning of 
a new era in American life. In the years 
after 1815 the country began to grow rapidly 
toward maturity. European influences upon 
the United States were weakened, and what 
went on across the ocean began to be less 
important than what was happening at home. 
The American people, turning away from 
Europe, centered their attention on their 
own continent and began to realize its great 
possibilities for development and growth. 

The period from 1815 to 1860 was one in 
which rapid growth and territorial expansion 


were accompanied by rising national pride 
and greater democracy in government. For- 
eign capital, freed from war uses, poured into 
the country, and the perfecting of the steam 
engine for use in industry and transportation 
made possible hitherto undreamed-of prog- 
ress. 

Great cities grew up where industry and 
commerce prospered. Vast areas planted to 
cotton and wheat replaced the forests. Issues 
were now domestic ones, such as public 
lands, internal improvements, tariffs, and 
banks. A new native literature and art began 
to emerge. 

Population shot upward and the populated 
areas spread westward. Between 1810 and 
1840 the population rose from a little over 
seven million to seventeen million. By 1860 
all our states and territories together con- 
tained 31% million people. 

The Growth of the West. From a popula- 
tion of around a million in 1810, the West 
(meaning the United States west of the Ap- 
palachians and east of the Mississippi) grew 
by 1830 to more than 3% million people. In 
less than ten years six new western states 
were added to the Union. They were Lou- 
isiana (1812), Indiana (1816), Mississippi 
(1817), Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819) and 
Missouri (1821). 

At the same time the older Western states, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and western Pennsyl- 
vania, were growing by leaps and bounds. 
People packed up their families and went 
west to seek new land and opportunity. As 
one man wrote: “Old America seems to be 
breaking up and moving westward.” 

The Indian Problem in the West. This 
westward movement brought new problems 
and the call for government action. Amer- 
icans felt that the Indians now had to be 
brought under firm control and must be 
moved aside to make land available for set- 
tlement. A number of treaties, often made 
under military pressure, were quickly signed 
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with the Indian tribes. The Indians in many 
instances were treated unfairly (see box, 
p. 19) but were unable to resist the west- 
ward movement of white Americans. 

By 1821 nearly all of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan had been ceded by the Indians 
and opened entirely to white settlement. An 
Indian policy that aimed only at clearing 
lands for white settlers had been adopted by 
the government. The Indian was being 
forced to find a new home beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. Certain reserved areas were set 
aside for the Indians, but they endured many 
hardships in reaching the new Indian terri- 
tories and in establishing themselves in the 
new environment. 
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The Frontier in American History. The 
necessity of pushing back a wilderness step 
by step across a wide continent has had 
much to do with giving the American and his 
institutions their particular character. For 
two centuries of American history there was 
always an outer edge of settlement where 


some Americans could go to begin over 
again. Up to the end of the nineteenth cen- 


tury the American people had to the west of 


them a vast unoccupied land with its un-— 


touched timber, soil, and mineral riches. 


Men on the frontier had to do things for 
themselves or with the aid of a few scattered 


neighbors. Old habits and institutions had 
to be adapted to new conditions and new 
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Moving the Indians Westward 


Probably the most discerning critic of 
American Indian policy during the period 
removal was under way was the visitor 
Alexis de Tocqueville. The Frenchman 
described how the Americans kindly take 
the Indians “by the hand and transport 
them to a grave far from the lands of 
their. fathers.” As he observed bitingly, 
it was all accomplished “with singular 
felicity; tranquilly, legally, philanthrop- 
ically, without shedding blood. ... It is 
impossible to destroy man with more re- 
spect for the laws of humanity.” He 
predicted accurately that the Indian 
would remain undisturbed in his new 
home beyond the Mississippi only until 
the white land-seekers exhausted other 
possibilities. Then the Indian, exposed to 
the assaults of the “most grasping nation 
on the globe,” would be driven from one 
“final” location to another until “their 
only refuge is the grave.” 

While the debate went on, the removal 
policy was being implemented. Numer- 


needs. Those that did not fit had to be dis- 
carded. In the end, both men and their 
institutions were adjusted to the demands of 
the American continent. 

Perhaps this “frontier experience” may 
have played a part in producing certain well- 
recognized American national traits. Among 
these might be listed (1) the American’s con- 
fidence in his ability to do the impossible; 
(2) his unwillingness to cling to tradition; 
(3) his idealism, which caused him to see 
things not as they were, but as they would 
someday be; (4) his firm grasp of practical 
problems; and (5) even his wastefulness and 
his hurry. Further, the great opportunities 
that an undeveloped country offered those 


ous treaties negotiated between 1815 
and 1830 provided for immediate or ul- 
timate removal. There is ample evidence 
to indicate that these treaties were of the 
usual pattern. Bribery was common with 
chiefs succumbing to a variety of entice- 
ments. Lewis Cass in a fit of remorse 
after one treaty session observed that 
only orders from the government could 
induce him to such conduct again. It is 
little wonder that the Indians became 
suspicious of any negotiations, for fear 
they would lead to cessions. Agents 
found it increasingly difficult to get In- 
dians to place their X’s on routine receipts, 
and there were instances of tribes pre- 
scribing the death penalty for chiefs ne- 
gotiating cessions. But all in vain. The 
policy which one Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs referred to as “grand and sacred” 
was irresistible.* 


1 William T. Hagan, American Indians (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1961), pp. 70-71. 


with ability and willingness to work created 
(6) a democratic society and democratic at- 
titudes. 

Settlement of the Old Northwest. The 
great westward push which came after 1815 
carried settlement into two distinct physical 
basins. These were (1) the region between 
the Ohio River and the Great Lakes and 
(2) the area between the state of Tennessee 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The one area we 
shall call the Old Northwest, the other the 
Cotton Kingdom. 

Settlers from three different sources poured 
into the Old Northwest in the years between 
1815 and 1850. From the back country of 
the Old South and from Kentucky and Ten- 
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Cyrus McCormick successfully tested his important invention, the mechanical reaper, 
before an interested crowd near Steele’s Tavern, Virginia, 1831. The machine reduced 


by a third the labor and cost of harvesting grain. 


nessee came the first settlers to occupy the 
Ohio Valley and the rolling wooded lands 
that ran northward to the prairies. A second 
stream of population moved out along the 
Erie Canal and the Great Lakes in the 1830's. 
They were largely New Englanders or per- 
sons born in the parts of New York where 
New Englanders had settled. The third ele- 
ment in the population of the Old Northwest 
came from Europe. 

In the 1840's, immigrants came particularly 
from Germany and from Ireland and im- 
parted a strong European quality to many 
localities. Most of the Irish immigrants 
stayed in the Eastern cities, but some went 
west. The Germans settled on farmlands and 
in the cities of the Old Northwest. By 1850 
there were over 640,000 foreign-born settlers 
in the American West. 
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The Economic Development of the North- 
west. Upland Southerners who first moved 
into the Old Northwest depended largely on 
corn and hogs for their living and for a sur- 
plus, as they had done at home. But men 
from New York and Pennsylvania raised 
wheat as their cash crop. Wheat kept well, 
could be processed into flour, and could be 
fed to stock. Many of the advances in farm 
machinery and farming methods had to do 
with wheat raising. 

First came cast-iron plows and then steel 
plows capable of cutting and turning the 
tough prairie sod. In 1831 Cyrus McCormick 
produced a reaper which, with subsequent 
improvements, could cut in a day ten times 
as much grain as one man could cut with an 
old-fashioned cradle. It came into wide- 
spread use in the 1840's. 


When farmers, especially those in the Ohio 
Valley, began to have a real surplus of crops 
to sell, crude flatboats carried their produce 
down the rivers of the interior to the Ohio 
and the Mississippi and ultimately to market 
at New Orleans. 

As the region along the lakes developed, 
wheat, lumber, and furs began to flow east- 
ward by way of the Great Lakes and the Erie 
Canal. Eastern merchants became alert to 
the rich markets in the West, where people 
could now afford to buy “store goods” for 
their families and factory-made furnishings 
for their homes. 

Social Improvements in the West. As the 
economic life of the Northwest developed, 
social conditions changed too. Towns sprang 
up in well-located places and became centers 
for the manufacturing of needed articles, the 

exporting of produce, and the importing of 
supplies. Cincinnati became a great meat- 
packing center and an important river port 
on the Ohio. St. Louis gathered the furs and 
riches of the farther West to send to the East 
and outfitted trappers and traders who were 
heading beyond the Mississippi. Chicago be- 
came the shipping and supply center for the 
vast area around the Great Lakes, where 
wheat was becoming the leading crop. 

The growth of towns made possible the 
rapid development of public schools and 
churches. From 1830 to 1850 over thirty col- 
leges, varying in quality, were established in 
the states of the Old Northwest. The number 
of newspapers published grew to over five 
hundred and a few literary magazines were 
established. By 1850 pioneer days in the Old 
Northwest were ending. It was taking on all 
the aspects of a settled region. 

The Settlement of the Gulf Plains. While 
the Old Northwest was filling up, the settle- 
ment of the lower South was well under way. 
As cotton proved its value as a cash crop, and 
as land in the Old South lost its fertility, the 
westward pressure of the white man forced 


the removal of the Indians and led to the 
opening of the Gulf Plains to settlement. 
Leaving the wornout fields of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, planters picked up their entire 
establishments and began anew in the Gulf 
states. 

Population in the lower South grew three 
times as rapidly as did that of the Old South. 
By 1850 its people outnumbered those in the 
parent states by over 800,000. Production of 
cotton rose from 171,000 bales in 1810 to over 
2 million bales in 1850. By 1860 cotton ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the value of all 
exports from the United States. 

The Cotton Kingdom. Cotton could be 
raised on small farms by independent white 
farmers as well as on plantations with gangs 
of Negro slaves. As a result, the “Cotton 
Kingdom” was a strange mixture of small 
farms and great plantations. Economically 
and socially, however, the region was domi- 
nated by the plantation system with Negro 
slavery, which had developed in the Old 
South. As operated by the minority of pow- 
erful planters, it included the big house, the 
tools and stock necessary for large-scale ef- 
fort, the slave quarters, the white overseer, 
and a considerable number of Negro slaves, 
including field hands, domestics, and artisans. 

Slavery Gets a New Hold. Cotton was a 
highly profitable crop. Fresh lands were be- 
ing planted and the yields were large. Slav- 
ery as an institution had weakened somewhat 
under the democratic spirit of the Revolu- 
tion, and many in the Old South had ex- 
pected it to end. The Constitution permitted 
Congress to ban the importation of slaves 
after 1808 and it did so. But beginning in the 
1830's, slavery took on a new importance. 
The planters of the Atlantic coast found in 
the new plantations of the Cotton Kingdom 
a market for their excess slaves, and the 
planters of the Gulf states were thus supplied 
with the labor which they needed to carry 
on profitable cotton growing. 
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The “Peculiar Institution.” Southerners 
ceased to apologize for slavery and began to 
defend it as a “positive good.” By 1850 there 
were close to two million slaves in the Gulf 
states, almost 60 per cent of all the slaves in 
the country. An institution that had ap- 
peared to be dying out had gained a new 
and seemingly permanent hold on the South. 

There was no uniform pattern in slavery. 
The conditions of slavery were not always 
the same at all times, in all places, or for all 
persons. Some slaves were well treated, 
some were badly mistreated. But slavery al- 
ways meant that some men held others in 
bondage. Slave owners bought and sold 
these human beings and regulated and con- 
trolled their life and labor. Slavery always 
involved injustice, for it always deprived in- 
dividuals of freedom. 

Social Development in the Lower South. 
Because of the heavy emphasis on great 
plantations, the agricultural Lower South de- 
veloped few cities. Of these New Orleans 
was the largest and most colorful. As export 
and import center of the entire Mississippi 
Valley, it became both a Southern and a 
Western city. But it clearly revealed its 
Spanish and French origins in architecture, 
language, and customs. Newspapers were 
printed in both French and English. 

Education in the whole South was largely 
private. Various religious denominations 
founded some colleges, and by 1850 state 
universities had been established in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Baltimore 
and New Orleans had public-school systems, 
and other towns were establishing them. 

The Economic Effects of Cotton. By 1840, 
some three-fourths of the raw cotton used in 
European textile factories came from the 
United States. All of New England’s cotton 
came from Southern fields. New York busi- 
nessmen were vitally interested in cotton. 
New York bankers financed the planting and 
harvesting of the crop and merchants fur- 
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nished Southern plantations with many sup- 
plies. The Cotton Kingdom was thus heavily 
dependent on the outside for its capital, its 
supplies, and its markets. European and 
New England textile mills in turn were de- 
pendent on the South, and the prosperity of 
many New York bankers and merchants was 
tied to the South by a “thread of cotton.” 

The rise of the Cotton Kingdom shifted 
the balance of power from the Old South to 
the Lower South. It drew away population 
and slaves and lowered the price of land. As 
we have seen, some planters in the Old South 
followed cotton westward. Others set about 
seeking ways to improve conditions at home. 
Plantations in Virginia were cut up into 
farms. Crops were diversified and improved 
methods were introduced. By 1860 Virginia 
had become a prosperous agricultural state, 
more like Pennsylvania than like Alabama. 
Progress was also made in manufacturing 
and railroad construction, with some use of 
slaves in each. 

Men in the Carolinas also attempted to 
improve their agriculture and to introduce 
manufacturing. They made some headway 
but were still behind in 1860. Meanwhile, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, although 
retaining slavery, became “border states” in 
both interests and attitudes. All this became 
highly important in 1860. 

The Spirit of Nationalism. Both the War 
of 1812 and the rapid settlement of the West 
stimulated a strong national spirit. At the 
close of the war, for instance, the Jefferso- 
nian Republicans adopted a protective tariff 
to safeguard the infant textile industry that 
had just recently been established. Jefferson 
and Madison, those staunch believers in 
farming as the desirable way of life, agreed 
in 1816 that American progress and inde- 
pendence required manufactures. And Con- 
gress in 1816 also chartered the Second Bank 
of the United States. Congress had failed to 
renew the charter of the First Bank in 1811, 


The slave market in New Or- 
leans (above) specialized in 
the sale of domestic servants, 
who stood in line wearing 
their best clothes in an at- 
tempt to attract buyers. 
Prices ranged from $500 to 
$800 each. The scene below 
shows field hands, who sold 
for as much as $1200, picking 
cotton in Georgia. 
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but during the War of 1812 the Republicans 
realized the difficulty of financing the war 
and maintaining a uniform national currency 
without such a bank. 

The war had also revealed how inadequate 
the system of transportation was. The rapid 
expansion of the West after 1815 added to 
the need for roads and canals. In 1811 Con- 
gress had agreed to build a road from Cum- 
berland, Maryland, to Wheeling, Virginia. 
After the war, John C. Calhoun—then a 
strong nationalist—introduced a bill in Con- 
gress for Federal financing of internal im- 
provements—roads, bridges, canals. But 
Madison vetoed the measure as unconstitu- 
tional since there was no direct authorization 
in the Constitution for this. President Mon- 
roe took the same attitude. 

Although these two Republican Presidents 
were unwilling to extend the power of the 
Federal government to financing internal 
improvements, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a series of decisions was ex- 
tending the national authority in many ways. 
John Marshall, with his strong views as to 
the powers of the Federal government, was 
presiding over the Supreme Court as Chief 
Justice. He had taken office in 1801 and re- 
mained at the head of the Court until his 
death in 1835. His influence on the Court’s 
role in our government was enormous. In a 
series of sweeping decisions Marshall contin- 
ually exercised the Court’s right to decide 
what was the law. By broad interpretation 
of the Constitution he built up the powers of 
the national government at the expense of 
the states. 

Here are a few of the important decisions 
of the Court under Marshall: (1) In the case 
of Fletcher v, Peck (1810) the Court forced 
the state of Georgia against its will to fulfill 
certain contracts which it had unwisely 
made. (2) In the Dartmouth College Case 
(1819) the Court denied the right of a state 
to take back a charter it had once granted. 
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A charter, the Court ruled, was a contract 
which under the Constitution a state had no 
power to alter. (3) In McCulloch v. Mary- 
land (1819) the Court denied the right of a 
state to tax a branch of the United States 
Bank, and took the opportunity to settle the 
old question of the constitutionality of a na- 
tional bank. Marshall declared the Bank con- 
stitutional under implied powers. In denying 
the state’s right to tax a Federal bank the 
Court made clear that the states could not 
tax out of existence any Federal agency. (4) 
In other decisions the Court declared that it 
had the right to review decisions made by 
state courts (Martin v. Hunter's Lessee; 
Cohens v. Virginia). 

Considerable protest greeted the Court's 
decisions, but John Marshall had his way. As 
he said, “America has chosen to be, in many 
respects, and to many purposes, a nation.” 

Transportation and Industrial Growth. 
Henry Clay of Kentucky in 1824 proposed his 
“American System.” He urged a high tariff 
for two reasons: (1) to furnish money with 
which to build roads and canals; (2) to pro- 
tect Eastern manufacturing. The growing 
West would offer an increasing market for 
these manufactured goods and in return 
would sell food and raw materials to the 
East. Although the tariff remained fairly 
high, Federal revenues were not used for in- 
ternal improvements. As a result, road and 
canal building were left largely to the states 
and private companies. 

The Cumberland Road, commonly known 
as the National Road, was pushed westward, 
partly by state action, across Ohio, and plans 
were made for carrying it on to St. Louis. 
(It eventually reached Vandalia, Illinois. ) 
The success of the National Road encour- 
aged the improvement of roads in all parts 
of the nation. Often private companies built 
and improved the roads, or turnpikes, as they 
were called, and collected “tolls” from users. 
See Human Side, opposite page. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


An English Traveler Views the National Road 


The author of the following selection travy- 
eled for five thousand miles in the new United 
States in 1817 as the agent of a group of Eng- 
lish families who were considering moving to 
America. They wanted to know more about 


_the new country than they could learn from 


books. This selection gives a contemporary 
view of one section of the National Road and 
also gives a good picture of the westward move- 
ment crossing the Alleghenies. 


Proceeded up the north mountain, over a 
most excellent piece of road, which is part of 
the new national turnpike, proposed to extend 
from the head of the Potowmac to Wheeling, 
and when completed will be of immense im- 
portance to the western country, and indeed 
the whole Union. . . . Passed several travel- 
lers on foot from Massachusetts, going with an 
intention of viewing the western country, and, 
if satisfied, of selecting a settlement previous 
to the emigration of their families: they fairly 
excelled our stage in expedition [speed]. Came 
up with 20 small family waggons; two of these 
were broken down, and the horses of all in a very 
bad condition; they were chiefly from Massa- 
chusetts, Jersey, and Connecticut. One of these 
was the joint property of a Dutch and an Amer- 
ican family. My companions seemed to know 
at first sight from what state the emigrants trav- 
elled. The New Englanders were evidently 
better fitted for the great and unavoidable fa- 
tigues of removal than the natives of Jersey and 
Maryland... . 

These emigrants preferred travelling in com- 
panies, forming a oneness of interest, and se- 


curing an interchange of assistance when nec- 
essary. In difficult parts of this tract their 
progress was so slow as to be hardly perceiv- 
able. Ropes were attached to each side of the 
waggons, at which, while some were pulling, 
others were most unmercifully, though neces- 
sarily, whipping the horses, which dragged the 
waggons five yards at an effort. The getting 
these waggons and families over the mountains 
appeared little less than a continuance of mir- 
icles. I was prepared to expect much, but the 
reality has increased my ideas of the difficulty 
of this emigration a thousand fold. . . . In the 
latter part of this stage nothing could exceed 
the badness of the roads. . . . A London coach- 
man would in half an hour have dashed the 
strongest English stage to pieces, and prob- 
ably broken the necks of his passengers. . . .1 


QUESTIONS 


1. What does the author of this selection see 
as the major importance of the new national 
road? 

2. Why do the travellers need to journey in 
groups? What advantages are there in such 
an arrangement? 

3. Since the trip as described by the author 
was so hard, why do you think so many people 
emigrated to the area west of the Alleghenies? 


1 Henry Bradshaw Fearon, Sketches of America: 
A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thousand Miles 
Through the Eastern and Western States of Amer- 
ica, London, 1818, pp. 186-190. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND THE WEST 
ABOUT 1830 


National Road (Cumberland Road) 
Major roads «-+++* Other roads 
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A In 1830 what cities of the interior were connected by major roads with New York and 
Boston? About how many miles long was the National Road? Which canal made it 
possible to ship goods from New York to ports on the Great Lakes? 


In 1825 New York completed the Erie 
Canal connecting Lake Erie with the Hud- 
son River. This gave New York an opening 
into the interior of the continent. Settlement 
followed the canal westward and soon a 
thriving commerce developed. 

The states of the Lower South, with an 
abundance of navigable rivers, relied mainly 
on these rivers to float their cotton to market. 
But in the North, where the Erie Canal paid 
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for itself in the first nine years, canals became 
the rage. Ohio and Indiana went heavily 
into debt to construct a series of canals to 
join with each other and with the Great 
Lakes. Illinois linked Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi via the Illinois river. Both 
Carolinas took steps to hold the interior 
trade by river and canal improvements. 

Far more important for water transporta- 
tion was the invention of the steamboat. 


Robert Fulton inaugurated practical steam- 
boat service in 1807 when his Clermont 
chugged 150 miles up the Hudson in 32 
hours. Experiments in steamship building 
were all in the East, but the greater need 
for them was on the rivers of the West. Flat- 
boats could only go down the rivers, and 
keel-boats had to be slowly and painfully 
pulled upstream by ropes braced around 
trees along the shores, or pushed by long 
poles thrust against the river bed. The West 
had not long to wait after Fulton’s success. 
Late in October 1811, the steamship New 
Orleans, built and launched at Pittsburgh, 
began the 2000-mile journey to the city for 
which it was named. Soon the steamboat 
was a common sight traveling both up and 
down the rivers of the interior. 

Eastern Rivalry for Western Trade. In 
spite of the growing trade down the Missis- 
sippi River, not all of the West’s produce was 
sent in that direction. Shipping on the Great 
Lakes and through the Erie Canal grew 
steadily as wheat raising spread westward. 
New York City gained commercial suprem- 
acy over her former rivals, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, because of her favor- 
able position to receive goods from the West 
by way of the Erie Canal and the Hudson 
River. 

The Railroad Comes to America. The 
settlement of the new Western areas, com- 
bined with the efforts of Eastern cities to 
share in their trade, ultimately led to the 
building of railroads. A group of Baltimore 
citizens, whose hopes of reaching the West 
by canal were none too bright, incorporated 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
in 1827. Within four years the line had 
reached Point of Rocks, seventy-three miles 
west of Baltimore. 

New companies, often with state aid, now 
began work in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Michi- 
gan. By 1840 the United States had 3328 


miles of railroad compared with 1818 miles 
for all Europe. By 1860 some 28,000 miles 
had been added to the railroads that were in 
existence in 1840. 

The railroad meant a great deal to Amer- 
ica. The nation was being linked together, 
and its vast spaces no longer seemed limit- 
less. 

Industry in the Northeast. Very important 
changes were transforming the Northeast 
after 1815. There the factory system had se- 
cured a foothold by the end of the War of 
1812. American industries had been saved 
from British competition by the passage of 
protective tariffs in 1816 and later. Then the 
results of Yankee inventive ability began to 
appear in American-made machines which 
were often superior to those used in foreign 
plants. As early as 1798 Eli Whitney had 
perfected the system of interchangeable 
parts in manufacturing firearms for the gov- 
ernment. This system was soon carried over 
into the manufacture of clocks and other 
items. 

Soon steam-power as well as water-power 
began to be used. Factories were built, and 
scores of factory towns, such as Lowell, Fall 
River, and Lawrence, Massachusetts, became 
even more important than the old shipping 
centers. Industry spread throughout south- 
ern New England and southward across 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
By 1860 over a million persons were em- 
ployed in manufacturing, and the annual 
value of manufactured products was close 
to two billion dollars. 

The New Capitalists and the New Factory 
Workers. The rise of industry created a 
group of manufacturing capitalists. These 
men, who invested money in various manu- 
facturing industries, began to accumulate 
more wealth and power than the old com- 
mercial aristocracy. Industry also created 
another new social class, the factory worker. 
In the early years many of those who tended 
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A Using the force of falling water for power, New Englanders began to manufacture goods 
with machinery. By 1815 there were 150 cotton mills in the Providence, Rhode Island, 
area. The one shown here was a spinning mill for cotton yarn at Pawtucket Falls. 


the machines were under twelve years of 
age., Women also found employment, and 
women and children together outnumbered 
men because they would accept even lower 
wages. 

Working conditions in the early factories 
were bad, in America as in Europe. Old 
buildings were often converted into fac- 
tories, and even the newer ones were built 
without concern for light, ventilation, and 
safety. Yet workers were eager for the jobs 
because it was a chance to earn wages and 
to escape from the lonely life on the farm to 
the excitement of the city. 

Soon, however, workers discovered the dif- 
ferences between the open-air, independent 
life of the farm and that of the shut-in fac- 
tory, where a foreman represented the “boss” 
and their work earned profits for someone 
else. Trouble began. Labor began to organ- 
ize unions to seek higher wages and better 
working conditions. The union began to 
meet with opposition from employers. The 
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courts, furthermore, held that unions were 
illegal restraints on trade. Strikes occurred. 
Foreign immigrants who swelled the labor 
force in the mills brought with them their 
own ideas on how to organize against the 
factory owners. Some of the mill workers of 
the North began to speak of their condition 
as being worse than that of the Southern 
slaves. 

Agricultural Changes. As a result of the 
rise of the factory and the factory town, the 
farmers of the Northeast found new markets 
developing right at their doors. They turned 
to dairying, to market gardening, and to the 
raising of pigs. Transportation improvements 
and the opening of the West had forced 
them out of grain and meat production. 
Canals and railroads began to bring in farm 
produce from farther and farther west. This 
produce was raised in greater amounts on 
more fertile lands, and could be sold cheaply 
in the East despite the cost of transportation. 
Eastern farmers first gave up wheat raising 


and next found themselves crowded out of 
the sheep and cattle business. With faster 
transportation and crude refrigeration, even 
the dairy farmer and the market-gardener 
were faced with competition. Many Eastern 
farmers returned to subsistence farming 
(raising just enough to live on) or to a com- 
bination of farming and paid employment. 
In many places farms were abandoned. 
Thousands migrated to the West or to the 
cities. 


Andrew Jackson (1828-1836) was the first 
President who came out of the heart of the 
continent and from the ranks of the common 
man. He was elected in 1828, when more 
Americans could vote than ever before. All 
but one of the new Western states had given 
the vote to all male citizens twenty-one years 
of age and over, and many of the older states 
had liberalized their voting requirements. 
The total vote cast in 1824 had been 361,120. 
In 1828, the total vote was 1,155,340. 

President John Quincy Adams (1825-1829), 
who was renominated in 1828, received little 
benefit from this increased voting. Jackson 
swept the nation by a majority of more than 
150,000 votes. More than any other man who 
had been chosen President since George 
Washington, Jackson could think of himself 
as the choice of the common people. They in 
turn accepted him as the very highest expres- 
sion of all that American democracy implied. 


The Meaning of Jacksonian Democracy. 
Jacksonian democracy was in favor of the 
common people engaged in the everyday 
tasks of life. Western settlers, factory work- 
ers, and small businessmen believed with 
Jackson that the government was too much 
dominated by the rich and well-born. To 
these people Jackson became the symbol of 
a new awakening, of the development of a 
real democracy. 

At the core of Jackson’s thinking was the 
firm belief in equality of opportunity for all 
Americans. This is illustrated by his veto in 
1832 of the bill to recharter the Bank of the 
United States. He called the Bank a privi- 
leged monopoly. Rechartering it, he said, 
would increase the value of the Bank stock 
and put millions into the pockets of the few 
who were already rich. Many of these were 
foreigners; the others were the American 
rich, who already were plundering the poor. 
He stated in his veto message: “There are no 
necessary evils in government. Its evils exist 
only in its abuses. If it would confine itself 
to equal protection, and, as Heaven does its 
rains, shower its favors alike on the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, it would be 
an unqualified blessing.” 

New Political Party Alignments. The Jack- 
sonian era, in addition to the widening of the 
suffrage, also witnessed many other impor- 
tant developments for the future of the 
United States. The death of the Federalist 
party after 1815 left the nation with one 
party. But by 1828 two parties were emerg- 
ing from the Republicans. President John 
Quincy Adams called his party the National 
Republicans and Jackson called his the 
Democratic Republicans. During Jackson's 
administration, his party came to be called 
the Democratic party and his opponents 
came together in the Whig party. 

Jackson firmly believed in “rotation in 
office.” Under previous Presidents few hold- 
ers of appointive government positions had 
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been removed, and Jackson felt that such a 
permanent officeholding group was too aris- 
tocratic for a democracy. Moreover, to build 
a party organization of loyal workers re- 
quired that they be rewarded with govern- 
ment jobs after an electoral victory. By 
awarding government jobs to party workers 
Jackson began the building of a strong po- 
litical party. 

The First National Party Conventions. A 
second step toward the development of the 
modern political party was taken at the end 
of Jackson’s first term. Delegates from local 
party organizations met in a national conven- 
tion to renominate him in 1832. Similar con- 
ventions nominated the other candidates. 
The national convention provided a more 
democratic way of securing candidates. It 
put a final end to use of the congressional 
caucus to nominate our presidential candi- 
dates. 

Political patronage and the nominating 
convention strengthened the political party 
and brought it closer to the people. They 
also gave the President, as head of the party, 
more power. Jackson made the most of his 
power. His popularity and his aggressive 
personality raised the executive branch of 
the government to new levels of importance. 
He overshadowed the Congress and even the 
Supreme Court to some extent. He felt that 
he was more directly the people’s spokesman 
than were the members of the other branches 
of the government. Because of this he made 
political-party government under a strong 
President a part of the American system. 

Jacksonian democracy with its emphasis 
on equality of opportunity and its attack on 
privilege, monopoly, and aristocracy was the 
political expression of a widespread belief 
that America’s great democratic destiny was 
not being fulfilled. The coming of industry 
to the Northeast had given new and greater 
wealth to some but had not greatly improved 
the condition of the working classes. The 
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small businessman saw himself overshad- 
owed by the rise of large-scale organization. 
Westerners in general were of the opinion 
that they were not appreciated by other sec- 
tions of the country. At the same time, 
Americans were highly optimistic about the 
possibility of developing a perfect society 
through concentrated effort. The result of 
this combination of widespread dissatisfac- 
tion and optimism was a whole series of re- 
form movements. 

Workingmen’s Reform Movements. The 
first type of reform was led by men who 
spoke for the workingmen of New York and 


Philadelphia. In 1828 the Workingmen’s 
party was organized by a group of artisans in 
Philadelphia. It advocated free public edu- 
cation, the end of imprisonment for debt, 
and laws to protect workers from contractors 
who might cheat them. 

Social and Moral Reforms. Other reform 
movements were aimed at making democ- 
racy work and applying Christian principles 
to daily life. There were reform programs of 
many kinds. (1) One group wished to end 
all wars. (2) Another group wanted to check 
excessive drinking, which had been common 
in America since colonial days. By 1854 the 
American Temperance Union boasted a mil- 
lion members. In the years from 1846 to 
1855, thirteen states and one territory estab- 
lished full prohibition by law. (3) A third 
movement, under such feminist leaders as 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott, 
sought to secure for women their legal and 
political rights. Women began to be ad- 
mitted to colleges and more of them became 
teachers. They began to be employed in 
business as well as in industry. Their legal 
right to hold property after marriage was 
recognized for the first time in many states. 
A beginning was thus made in the long strug- 
gle that in 1920 won for women the right to 
vote (see the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution ). ‘ 

(4) Dorothea Dix set out to secure better 
treatment for the mentally ill, and there was 
a strong movement for prison reform. (5) A 
few groups of reformers withdrew from the 
world and set up little idealistic communities 
where all were to work and all share equally 
in what was produced. Among these were 
Brook Farm near Boston and New Harmony, 
Indiana. All of them succeeded for a time 
but broke down after a few years. 

The Antislavery Movement. Included in 
this reforming drive was a vigorous new at- 
tack on Negro slavery. It came just as the ex- 
pansion of cotton planting was at its height, 


and it came from outside the South. William 
Lloyd Garrison of New England spoke of 
slavery, not as just an evil, but as a sin and 
a crime. In 1831 Garrison began publishing 
the Liberator in order to publicize his views. 
He advocated complete and immediate 
emancipation of the slaves. Antislavery so- 
cieties were organized throughout the North 
beginning in the 1830's. Antislavery period- 
icals were published, and antislavery speak- 
ers traveled widely about the country. All 
the zeal developed in other reforms was soon 
directed against slavery, which was consid- 
ered the greatest denial of both democratic 
principles and Christian doctrine. 

The Southern slaveholders met the anti- 
slavery attack with equal fervor. By now 
slavery had become a seeming economic ne- 
cessity in the Cotton Kingdom. Southerners 
defended slavery as a labor system best 
suited to the Negro’s well-being, and they 
criticized the cruel neglect of freed Negroes 
who were living in the North. Others worked 
out a defense based on history and the Bible, 
claiming that slavery was sanctioned by the 
word of God. Thus they convinced them- 
selves, if not others, that slavery was “a posi- 
tive good” rather than a necessary evil. 

The Churches and Religious Activity. Most 
of the important reform movements of these 
years found their chief support in the 
churches. Many of the reform leaders came 
from among the clergy. Most social evils 
were thought to be the result of man’s sinful 
nature, and social reform was necessarily a 
part of the churches’ business. 

Because of the deep interest in religious 
matters, sharp rivalries often developed be- 
tween different church groups, and splits 
occurred in the churches themselves. New 
sects arose, especially during a period of in- 
tense religious activity that began shortly 
after 1800. It is known as the “Great Re- 
vival.” Revival meetings were held all over 
the frontier areas as well as in the cities. 
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A camp meeting, or revival meeting, around 1835. Such meetings meant much to the 
people of the frontier and helpéd increase church membership. Notice the emotional 
reactions among the ladies in the center of the picture. 


Prophets of new faiths appeared and new 
sects were born. In New England the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists broke away from 
the Congregational Church. In the West 
various branches of the Methodists, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians emerged. 

In upper New York Joseph Smith, Ver- 
mont-born, discovered the “Lost Books of 
Mormon” in 1830 and founded the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints. The Mormons 
were forced to move about from one region 
to another because of opposition to their be- 
liefs, which included polygamy, or plural 
marriage. They kept moving farther West, 
settling for a time in Missouri and in Illinois, 
adding to their numbers as they went along. 
Finally, under Brigham Young in 1848, they 
reached what is now Utah and settled near 
the Great Salt Lake. 

In only one regard did Protestant groups 
of the period seem to agree. They feared the 
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Catholic Church and viewed it as dangerous 
to American freedom. Sometimes intoler- 
ance resulted in such acts as the burning of 
the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1834. “Disclosures” of what 
were imagined to be Catholic disloyalty and 
“immoral practices” were printed and widely 
circulated. At the same time immigration 
from Ireland and Germany in the years from 
1830 to 1849 doubled the number of Catho- 
lics in the nation. By 1860 the Catholic 
Church had some 1,400,000 members. It was 
the largest single denomination. Even then, 
Catholics constituted only 4% per cent of the 
total population. 

Most lived in the larger cities, such as New 
York and Boston, where they became enthu- 
siastic supporters of the Democratic party. 
Rural America continued to be overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant. By 1960, however, one out 
of four Americans was of the Catholic faith. 


Education and Cultural Progress. Amer- 
icans talked much of the value of education, 
though only New England offered a well- 
rounded educational system. This does not 
mean that there were no schools elsewhere. 
It means only that complete systems includ- 
ing elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and institutions of higher learning were not 
the general rule in other places. Elementary 
schools were financed by parents or by taxes. 
Women teachers commonly received as little 
as sixty-five dollars a year. The teacher in 
the elementary school was expected to teach 
reading, writing, spelling, geography, arith- 
metic, and religion to some forty or fifty 
pupils ranging in age from six to sixteen 
years. Teachers were untrained for their 
work, and keeping order was often their 
chief task. 3 

Reforms of Horace Mann. Reform of edu- 
cation was beginning however. In 1837 Mas- 
sachusetts set up a state board to supervise 
education, and Connecticut followed suit the 
next year. Under Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard, these boards exerted a profound in- 
fluence on education throughout the nation. 
Their objectives were better methods, 
teacher training, improved textbooks, and 
higher pay for teachers. 

By 1840 pupils living in such widely scat- 
tered localities as Boston, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans were attending tax-supported 
schools. Their teacher might have attended 


the first “normal school” (or teacher-training 
school), which Horace Mann had helped to 
establish in Massachusetts in 1839. The nor- 
mal schools were the forerunners of the later 
teachers’ colleges and schools of education. 

Secondary schools were viewed as places 
where a few students could prepare for col- 
lege. New England had public secondary 
schools from 1821 on, but in all the other 
states these schools were private “academies.” 
These academies stressed the classics but 
offered other subjects, such as rhetoric (writ- 
ing and expression), history, botany, and 
philosophy. Here and there a girls’ academy 
offered such “feminine subjects” as painting, 
making wax flowers, embroidery, French, 
and music. A few, however, had begun to 
assert that girls needed the same training as 
their brothers. 

Colleges in the Mid-nineteenth Century. 
The colleges, meanwhile, continued to be 
largely places where young men were trained 
for the ministry or law. Each private college 
was sponsored by a denomination. Harvard 
was Unitarian, Princeton was Presbyterian, 
Yale was Congregationalist, William and 
Mary was Episcopalian, Wesleyan was 
Methodist, Brown was Baptist, and George- 
town was Catholic. State universities were 
being established all over the West and South, 
but denominational schools still held their 
own even in these more rural areas. Few col- 
leges had more than two hundred students, 
and most of them were much smaller. There 
were only around ten thousand students in 
all the American colleges in 1840. 

Growth of Cities. The improvement of 
education and the expansion of cultural ac- 
tivities in the period from 1815 to 1860 were 
greatly stimulated by the rapid growth of 
American cities. Concentration of people in 
urban centers enabled them to support 
schools, museums, theaters, and musical or- 
ganizations. In 1810 there were only eleven 
cities in the United States with a population 
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of eight thousand or over. By 1850 there 
were eighty-five such cities. In spite of the 
enormous expansion of population into the 
rural West, the urban population in the 
United States increased from 4.9 per cent of 
the whole population in 1820 to 16.1 per 
cent in 1860. By 1860 New York City had a 
population of over one million and Phila- 
delphia had over half a million. 

American Schools of Painting. A most im- 
portant aspect of the turning away from 
Europe after 1815 was the beginning of a 
truly native American culture and a dimin- 
ishing tendency to imitate European styles. 
Pride in national growth stirred scholars and 
artists and writers to action. Painting was 
the most popular of the fine arts in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The older 
masters, Gilbert Stuart, Charles Willson 
Peale, and Benjamin West, died in the 1820's. 
These men, whose lives spanned the period 
from the mid-eighteenth century to the early 
years of the young Republic, had all been 
trained in Europe, and their work showed it. 

A younger group, less influenced by Euro- 
pean models, now came to the fore. Land- 
scapes and everyday life in America became 
the artists’ subjects. Thomas Cole, Asher 
Durand, and Thomas Doughty were land- 
scape painters, as was George Inness in his 
early years. They caught the beauty of the 
Hudson River Valley, the Catskill Moun- 
tains, and the New England seacoast in 
paintings that were realistic in style, roman- 
tic in mood. 

George Catlin turned to the Great Plains 
to paint the Indians, the buffalo, and scenes 
of Western life. Eastman Johnson, William 
Mount, and George Caleb Bingham painted 
everyday people and events in the West—fur 
traders drifting down the Missouri River, 
election days, family groups, horse trading, 
and people at their workaday tasks. 

Music. Music in the United States in these 
years was more notable for its quantity than 
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for its quality. Everywhere, in town and 
country alike, people sang the popular and 
religious songs of the day and played on 
musical instruments of various kinds. In 
rural areas the singing school was a regular 
social institution. Choral singing was pop- 
ular in the cities, and concert orchestras were 
beginning to appear. 

In 1844 young Stephen Foster began to 
make his outstanding contributions to Amer- 
ican folk music. Before he was twenty he 
had written “Oh! Susannah.” No other Amer- 
ican so completely caught in song the spirit 
of nineteenth-century American life. 

The Theater. The theater had to make its 
way in America against the widespread be- 
lief that all plays (including Shakespeare’s ) 
and all actors were immoral. Until 1825 the 
United States had few theaters even in the 
larger Eastern cities. New York was the 
“theater capital” of the nation, as it is today. 
Interest in plays and players spread rapidly, 
however, as the nation grew and expanded. 
Cincinnati and Mobile built theaters in the 
1820's. Salt Lake City established America’s 
pioneer Little Theater in 1852. Other cities 
soon followed suit. 

Novelists, Essayists, and Poets. Pride in 
American growth and progress played a vital 
part in producing a native literature. The 
realization that Americans had something of 
world-wide interest to tell was an even more 
important factor. Americans learned this 
when Washington Irving’s works received 
critical and popular acclaim abroad. Some 
of our leading novelists began to write in the 
early and middle nineteenth century. 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) in 
his “Leatherstocking Tales” dealt with the 
American Indians and life on the frontier. 
The most familiar of Cooper’s novels are The 
Spy, The Pioneers, The Prairie, The Last 
of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, and The 
Deerslayer. An American historian has writ- 
ten: “When Natty Bumppo walked into 


Artists begin to paint land- 
scapes and everyday life in 
America. Thomas Cole’s The 
Oxbow is an oil painting of 
the Connecticut River near 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


William Mount’s Rustic Dance 
after a Sleigh Ride shows the 
quaint costumes of the Ameri- 
cans of this period. 


George C. Bingham painted 
this view of Flatboatmen on 
the Mississippi River. 


Washington Irving and friends. Identify the following by counting from left to right: (2) 


Holmes, (5) Hawthorne, (6) Longfellow, (9) Irving himself, (11) Emerson, (12) Bryant, 


(14) Cooper. 


American fiction and leaned on his long rifle, 
the American novel came of age.” 

Washington Irving, another New Yorker, 
came home in 1832 after seventeen years 
abroad, to travel in the West and to write 
A Tour on the Prairies, Astoria, and The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Bonneville. He had 
written much earlier the Sketchbook and the 
humorous and charming Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, based on the 
rich Dutch folk heritage of his native state. 
Most famous of his folk tales are the story of 
Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Melville and Hawthorne. Probably the 
greatest of the early American novelists, 


1 Russell B. Nye, The Cultural Life of the New 
Nation, 1776-1830, “The New American Nation 
Series” (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960), 
p. 255. 
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though his genius was unappreciated at the 
time, was Herman Melville (1819-1891). In 
1851 came Melville’s. masterpiece, Moby 
Dick. Many critics consider it America’s 
greatest novel. On the surface it is the story 
of a New England whaling captain’s deter- 
mination to destroy a great white whale, but 
its underlying theme is Melville’s effort “to 
understand the meaning of the universe” and 
man’s “struggle against universal evil.” 

The leading New England novelist of this 
period was Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804- 
1864). His true greatness as a writer ap- 
peared with the publication of his novel The 
Scarlet Letter in 1850. Even today, critics 
speak of this tale of Puritan New England as 
“one of the great examples of fictional art in 
the English language.” 

Essays and Poetry. American writing was 
not confined to the novel. Ralph Waldo 


Emerson and Henry David Thoreau, two of 
America’s greatest writers, devoted their lit- 
erary efforts largely to the production of 
essays and journals. Their work was charac- 
terized by a rugged individualism and a con- 
stant prodding at major social ills of the day. 
Emerson’s appeal for self-reliance or for in- 
dependent American thinking had a down- 
to-earth drive that fitted the times. Thoreau 
went out to Walden Pond in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1845, to prove his ability to live 
by his own efforts, with almost no money 
and without the restraints of society. His 
book Walden describes his life in a simple 
hut, his thoughts, and his observations of 
nature over a two-year period. Of the poets, 
perhaps Walt Whitman alone is still well 
regarded by critics. His robust Americanism 
and his intense faith in democracy were his 
outstanding qualities. His greatest book of 
poetry, entitled Leaves of Grass, won high 
praise from Emerson. 

Newspapers and Magazines. In spite of 
the growing literary output, by far the 
greater part of American reading was in the 
newspapers. Editors like James Gordon Ben- 
nett of the New York Herald, Horace Greeley 
of the New York Tribune, Thurlow Weed of 
the Albany Evening Journal, Thomas Richey 
of the Richmond Enquirer, and George W. 
Kendall of the New Orleans Picayune, were 
widely read and strongly influenced public 
opinion. 

The first half of the nineteenth century also 
saw the establishment of a number of maga- 
zines, such as the North American Review, 
Niles’ Register, Godey’s Lady’s Book, and 
Harpers New Monthly Magazine. These 
publications gave American writers a place 
in which to publish their essays, stories, and 
articles about current problems. They also 
helped to create American opinion in cultural 
matters. They offered one more bit of evi- 
dence that the United States was growing 
up intellectually. 


Manifest Destiny. The Louisiana Purchase 
(1803) and the purchase of Florida (1819) 
were two important steps in expanding the 
nation to its continental limits. In the 1830's 
most people believed that it was America’s 
“manifest destiny” to expand to the Pacific 
and to lead the world toward greater democ- 
racy. In that decade missionaries to the In- 
dians made their way to Oregon, and after 
1837 came wave after wave of farmers. By 
a treaty in 1818 England and the United 
States had agreed to joint occupation of the 
Oregon country. But in 1846 a new treaty 
fixed the Oregon boundary at the 49th 
parallel. 

Americans were also moving across Mex- 
ican borders into California in the 1840's. 
More important, however, was American in- 
terest in Texas. By 1830 there were around 
twenty thousand Americans living in Texas 
along with several thousand Mexicans. Re- 
volt came in 1835 when the Mexican govern- 
ment proclaimed a new constitution reducing 
the amount of local self-government enjoyed 
by the Texans. 

Texas Wins Its Independence, 1836. The 
fighting which followed was short but bitter. 
Independence had meanwhile been declared 
(March 2, 1836) and a new government es- 
tablished. Soon afterward, Texas requested 
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annexation to the United States. Because of unrecognized by Mexico. Then on March 1, 
political disputes over the question of slavery 1845, Congress voted to annex Texas. Presi- 
and the balance between slave and non-slave dent James K. Polk sent James Slidell to 
states in the Union, the request was tempo- Mexico to settle the boundary between 
rarily refused. Texas continued as an inde- Texas and Mexico. He was also to purchase 
pendent republic for nearly ten years, though California and New Mexico, if possible. 
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Meanwhile, Polk ordered American troops 
into disputed border territory between the 
Rio Grande and the Nueces Rivers. The 
Mexicans refused to receive Slidell and in 
May 1846, ambushed some American troops 
in the disputed area. Congress at once de- 
clared war. 

The Peace Treaty with Mexico. Hopelessly 
defeated, the Mexicans agreed to accept the 
Rio Grande River as the Texas boundary. 
They ceded to the United States (1) Texas, 
(2) the whole of New Mexico (which in- 
cluded Utah and Arizona), and (3) upper 
California. The United States agreed to pay 
Mexico $15 million and to assume all claims 
(amounting to over $3 million) that Amer- 
ican citizens held against the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

Sectionalism and the Slavery Issue. In the 
years from 1815 to 1860, well-defined sec- 
tions developed—the Northeast, the Old 
South, the Lower South, the Old Northwest, 
and after 1850 the West Coast—each with its 
own economic interests, its own social pat- 
terns, and its own political leaders. In many 
ways the sections complemented each other, 
as in the Northeast’s ability to supply manu- 
factured goods needed by the West. But in 
many areas there were economic rivalry and 
differences of opinion. For example, the 
South, which sold its cotton abroad and 
bought manufactured goods, opposed a high 
protective tariff on manufactured goods 
which the Northeast advocated. The North- 
east had begrudged the cost of internal im- 
provements needed and wanted by the West. 
The most serious differences began to de- 
velop over slavery and its extension into new 


_territories as the nation expanded to its con- 


tinental limits. As this happened, sectional- 
ism assumed a North versus South character. 

Actually, the first conflict over the expan- 
sion of slavery into the West occurred in 
1819 when Missouri asked to be admitted to 
the union as a slave-holding state. Some 
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a] Area ceded to the United 
States by Mexico, 1848. 


[9] Gadsden Purchase, 1853. 
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A Which of our present states did we acquire 
as a result of the Mexican War? What im- 
portant resources were found later in these 
states? 


Northern men argued that Congress should 
prohibit slavery in the territory of the Loui- 
siana Purchase as it had done in the North- 
west Territory by the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787. Some Southern men challenged this 
and talked of dissolving the union. A com- 
promise was reached in 1820, when Maine 
applied for admission as a state. This was a 
free state that would balance Missouri and 
keep the number of Northern and Southern 
votes in the Senate equal. By the Missouri 
Compromise, Maine was admitted as a free 
state and Missouri was admitted as a slave- 
holding state. To satisfy the foes of slavery 
extension, it was agreed that in the remain- 
der of the Louisiana Purchase area, slavery 
should be forever prohibited north of 36° 30’ 
north latitude. 

The annexation of Texas (a slaveholding 
state) and the war with Mexico once again 
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A As a result of the Compromise of 1850 California was admitted as a free 
state; Utah and New Mexico Territories were formed with “popular sover- 
eignty”; slave trade was abolished in the District of Columbia. 


brought to the fore the question of the ex- 
pansion of slavery. Southerners were now 
contending that slavery was a “positive good” 
and that it was their right to take their prop- 
erty anywhere. More and more Northerners 
were convinced of the moral evil of slavery. 
While many of them were not abolitionists, 
they were opposed to any expansion of the 
“peculiar institution.” Tangled up with the 
moral question was the fact that the South 
as an agricultural area (1) wanted a low 
tariff, (2) opposed the Federal government 
subsidizing a railroad to the Pacific, and (3) 
voted against free land in the West. The 
North, becoming more and more industrial- 
ized, favored a higher protective tariff. 
Westward-moving settlers wanted internal 
improvements and a homestead law making 
land available to them. 

The Compromise of 1850. In 1846, Con- 
gressman David Wilmot of Pennsylvania 
proposed that a proviso be attached to a bill 
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appropriating $2 million for negotiating 
peace with Mexico. The proviso would stip- 
ulate that slavery must be prohibited in any 
territory to be acquired from Mexico as a 
result of the Mexican War. Although this 
so-called “Wilmot Proviso” was defeated by 
the Senate, Wilmot expressed the growing 
feeling in the North against the further ex- 
tension of slavery. He attempted to attach 
his proviso to other bills, without success. 
There was much discussion of the matter in 
the states both North and South. Then, in 
1849 thousands of people poured into Cali- 
fornia to seek gold. California adopted a 
constitution prohibiting slavery and applied 
for admission to the union. Southern states 
answered with angry threats of secession. 
Congress in 1850 was able to compromise 
the North-South struggle in a series of meas- 
ures. (1) California was admitted as a free 
state. (2) The remaining area ceded by 
Mexico was to be organized into two terri- 


tories, Utah in the north and New Mexico 
in the south, with no provision as to whether 
slavery could or could not exist there. (3) 
Texas was to give up its claims to New 
Mexico, and in return the United States 
would assume the Texas public debt. (4) 
The slave trade but not slavery was to be 
abolished in the District of Columbia. (5) 
A stringent law for the return of fugitive 
slaves who escaped to the North was passed. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Dred 
Scott Decision. Although calm was restored, 
the vital issue as to whether slavery could go 
into the territories or should be forbidden 
was left unsettled. When Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas introduced a bill in 1854 to organize 
Kansas and Nebraska into territories for set- 
tlement, the issue was reopened. Douglas 
argued that the Compromise of 1850 had left 
it up to the people who settled in the terri- 
tories to decide whether or not they would 
permit slavery. This doctrine of “popular 
sovereignty” satisfied neither the extreme 
Southerners, who claimed the legal right to 
take slaves wherever they themselves went, 
nor a growing group of Northerners, who 
felt that slavery was an evil and a denial of 
the American belief in a free society. 

The Kansas-Nebraska act repealed the pro- 
visions of the Missouri Compromise exclud- 
ing slavery from the northern part of the 
Louisiana Purchase. There were a number 
of bloody clashes between pro- and anti- 
slavery settlers in Kansas. And in 1856 
Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts 
delivered an impassioned speech criticizing 
the South and the “Crime against Kansas.” 
The next day he was attacked and severely 
beaten in the Senate by Congressman Pres- 
ton Brooks of South Carolina, whose uncle, 
Senator Andrew Butler, Sumner had espe- 
cially criticized. Brooks was praised in the 
South and re-elected. 

Then, in 1857, the Supreme Court held in 
the Dred Scott decision that the Missouri 


Compromise ban on slavery in a territory 
was unconstitutional, stating that Congress 
had no power to exclude slavery from the 
territories. The Court thus upheld the con- 
tention of Southern slaveowners that they 
could take their slaves into the territories. 
The Dred Scott decision was a heavy blow 
to antislavery groups. It increased the feel- 
ing of many in the North that slave owners 
were in a conspiracy to force their views on 
the rest of the nation. 

John Brown’s Raid. Acting on the belief 
that only force would achieve the ends which 
conscience required, an antislavery fanatic, 
John Brown, attempted to take matters into 
his own hands. With a few followers, he 
seized the government arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry, Virginia, in 1859, planning to use the 
arms thus acquired in a great slave insurrec- 
tion which he would lead. He failed miser- 
ably in the attempt and was executed, but 
he did force both North and South to realize 
the seriousness of the plight into which they 
had fallen. His raid has been called “one of 
the chief contributing causes of the Civil 
War.” 
Politics and Slavery. Out of the sectional 
struggle over slavery had already come two 
new political parties: the abolitionist Liberty 
party in 1840 and in 1848 the Free Soil party, 
which stood for the exclusion of slavery from 
the territories. When Senator Douglas re- 
opened the expansion-of-slavery issue with 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill (1854), another 
new party, sectional in character, sprang into 
being in Michigan and Wisconsin. Calling 
itself the Republican party, and advocating 
among other things that the territories should 
be for free men, it received a surprisingly 
heavy vote in the 1856 presidential election. 
By 1860, the Republican party had profited 
from all that had gone on in Kansas, in Con- 
gress, and in the Supreme Court. It had 
largely taken over the old Free Soil vote, the 
Whig vote, and the vote of many Northern 
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Democrats, who resented the moves to 
spread slavery and who felt that the pro- 
gressive North with its cities, its railroads, 
and. its industry was being held back by 
Southern votes in Congress. 

By 1860 the Republicans had grown prac- 
tical enough in politics to choose as their 
presidential candidate a moderate Western 
man, a man who understood both the demo- 
cratic and moral side of issues as well as 
Northern economic interests. He had 
achieved national attention in 1858 when he 
debated Senator Douglas, opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery, and attacked the institu- 
tion of slavery as a moral wrong. In 1860, 
when the South rejected Stephen A. Douglas, 
the only Democrat in the nation who might 
have carried a substantial vote in both the 
North and South, the Republicans were able 
to elect Abraham Lincoln President of the 
United States. 

Lincoln: Nationalism and Democracy. Be- 


lieving that Republican success meant con- 


tinued attacks on slavery and steps towards 
putting slavery on the road to ultimate ex- 
tinction, Southern radicals carried six states 
into secession. They then formed the Con- 
federate States of America (February, 1861) 
and asked for recognition as an independent 
nation. The Confederacy came to include 
seven states when Texas joined in March, and 
later four border states were added. On 
March 4, 1861, Lincoln took office and in his 
inaugural address he made it clear that he 
intended to “preserve, protect, and defend” 
the Union. He explained that he would en- 
force the laws in all states and would not 
recognize the right of a state to secede. 

By his willingness to “preserve, protect, 
and defend” the Union, Abraham Lincoln ex- 
pressed his fundamental agreement with the 
spirit of nationalism and national unity—a 
development that had swept out of the 
American and French Revolutions to influ- 
ence much of the nineteenth-century history 


A. Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1865. “Why should 
there not be a patient confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 
better or equal hope in the world?” 


of the United States and Europe. And, in 
addition, Lincoln was a bold apostle of an- 
other American belief—a belief in equality 
of opportunity under a free government. 
Equality of opportunity under freedom 
was more than a powerful unifying force for 
the American people as they spread west- 
ward to the Pacific. It also had meant that 
those who started life in poverty could, with 
hard work, move up on the economic and 
social ladder. Of all the founding fathers, 
Thomas Jefferson best expressed in eloquent 
language the American principle of equality 
under freedom. In his first inaugural address 
in 1801, he said: “You should understand 
what I deem the essential principle of this 
government. ... Equal and exact justice to 
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all men of whatever state or persuasion, reli- 
gious or political. ... These principles form 
the bright constellation which has gone be- 
fore us, and guided our steps through an age 
of revolution and reformation. . . .” 

Many years later, as he faced the crisis of 
the Civil War, President Lincoln observed: 
“T have often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this Con- 
federacy so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of separation of the colonies 
from the motherland, but that sentiment in 
the Declaration of Independence which gave 
liberty not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to all the world for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that 
in due time the weights would be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance.” 

To let the South secede without a struggle 
would do more than disrupt American na- 
tionalism. It would be a serious setback to 
a nation committed to equality of oppor- 
tunity under freedom. Negro slavery, of 
course, had been a tragic denial of equality 
and freedom. The Civil War would deter- 
mine the fate of that institution. 


The Confederate States of America were a 
loose confederacy of 11 states with a popula- 
tion of some 9 million people, of whom 3% 
million were slaves. The Union consisted of 
23 states with a population of 22 million 
people. Although the Union had an over- 
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whelming superiority in wealth, industries, 
shipping, and railroad transportation, the 
Confederacy had the advantage of the “in- 
terior lines of war.” In addition, many of 
the outstanding United States army officers 
were Southerners who resigned to join the 
Confederacy. At the outset the South cap- 
tured many Federal forts and arsenals and 
throughout the war its forces fought bravely 
and skillfully. 

It is not necessary for us to follow the 
campaigns of the Civil War. Yet, to under- 
stand the United States as it moved forward 
from the close of that war to the present, we 
must understand the effects of that war on 
American life. In the first place, it must be 
remembered that this was a Civil War be- 
tween two parts of the same nation which 
after four years of bloody warfare would still 
be one nation. And it was a struggle be- 
tween two ways of life and two sets of 
values. The North had become largely 
an urban-industrial region where its rural- 
agricultural people had increasingly become 
tied economically to its cities and its indus- 
tries. Free labor was employed both in its 
factories and on its farms. The South, mean- 
while, had remained primarily an agricul- 
tural region, with few large cities, and few 
industrial plants. Its workers on the larger 
agricultural units were Negro slaves. 

The Northern victory was, therefore, not 
only the victory of one section of the nation 
over the other, but the triumph of the city 
and of the factory over an agricultural so- 
ciety; the victory of one political party (the 
Republican ) over its rival (the Democratic); 
the overthrow of one social system (based 
on slavery) by another system (freedom). 
To put it another way, the United States in 
the years ahead was no longer to be held 
back by the agricultural, slaveholding South. 
The North had triumphed largely because it 
had the organization, the technical skills, 
and the machines which had come to it 
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through the Industrial Revolution. The out- 
come of the war opened the way for the 
modern businessman with his corporation 
and his machines to create a new industrial 
America. 

To understand the years after 1865, we 
must therefore remember that the political, 
economic, and social forces with which we 
are to deal were inherited from the past; 
that we entered the post-Civil War period 
under the very unusual conditions produced 
and left by that war. The forces at work; 
the attitudes of the people; even the prob- 
lems they were to face were generated in 
civil strife. 

The nation was entering a new day with 
new opportunities and new problems to face, 
but as Lincoln once said: “We cannot escape 
history.” The past was still to be with us. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. List all the factors that in your opinion 
changed the American colonist from a Eu- 
ropean to a “new man” by the time of the 
Revolution. 

2. How can you account for the American 
version of the colonists’ rights under the 
British government? 

3. Account for the weaknesses “built in” 
to the Articles of Confederation. What did 
the Articles contribute to our government? 

4, Diagram these aspects of the Constitu- 
tion: (a) checks and balances; (b) separa- 
tion of powers; (c) structure of Congress. 

5. What permanent effect on American 
government had Hamilton’s interpretation of 
the Constitution? 

6. List the major contributions to the 
United States of (a) Thomas Jefferson, (b) 
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James Monroe (c) Andrew Jackson, (d) 
James K. Polk. 

7. Explain the causes and results of (a) 
the War of 1812, (b) the Mexican War. 

8. Could the United States be called “iso- 
lationist” in the first half of the nineteenth 
century? Explain your answer. 

9. What was the impact of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

10. Make an outline on Sectionalism under 
these headings: Nature of Sectionalism, 
Causes of Sectionalism, Economic Effects of 
Sectionalism, Sectionalism and Territorial 
Growth, Sectionalism and the Slavery Issue. 

11. Explain the relationship of the follow- 
ing to territorial expansion: (a) Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787; (b) Louisiana Purchase; 
(c) Missouri Compromise; (d) Indian re- 
moval policy; (e) Mexican War; (f£) Com- 
promise of 1850; (g) Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

12. How did Chief Justice John Marshall 
promote American nationalism? 

13. How were the reform movements of 
the nineteenth century related to (a) Jack- 
sonian democracy, (b) the institution of 
slavery? 

14. How did native American art and liter- 
ature come to differ from European? 

15. Explain the background causes of the 
Civil War and tell how these episodes helped 
precipitate it: (a) Wilmot Proviso, (b) 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, (c) Dred Scott deci- 
sion, (d) John Brown raid, (e) election of 
1860. 

16. Explain how the outcome of the Civil 
War in many ways determined the character 
of the modern United States. 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Choose one of the major topics dealt 
with in this chapter. Read three books on 
the subject and write an essay trying to ex- 
plain that aspect of our early history. 


2. Make a map showing the stages in the 
territorial expansion of the United States 
from 1783 to 1860. 

3. Read a major work of one of the nov- 
elists or essayists discussed in this chapter 
and report to the class on how it reflects 
either nineteenth-century American life or 
American literary development. 

4,Read Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Why did 
Lincoln call Harriet Beecher Stowe “the little 
woman who started the Civil War”? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


This list is far longer than the lists that follow other 
chapters, as it provides suggestions for reading on 
the whole period from the Revolution to the Civil 
War. 


Sources and Pictures 


Each of the first three books contains ex- 
cellent pictures showing many aspects of life 
in the United States: J. T. Adams (ed.), 
Album of American History, Scribners. + A. C. 
Collins, The Story of America in Pictures, 
Literary Guild of America. - M. D. Davidson, 
Life in America, Houghton Mifflin. + D. 
Donald (ed.), Divided We Fought, A Pic- 
torial History of the War, 1861-1865, Mac- 
millan. A dramatic collection of pictures that 
make the Civil War vivid. - R. Meredith, The 
American Wars: A Pictorial History from 
Quebec to Korea, 1755-1953, World Publish- 
ing. An excellent collection of paintings and 
drawings. 

D. Cole, Atlas of American History, Ginn. 
This fine paperback correlates history and 
geography. - H. S. Commager and A. Nevins 
(eds.), The Heritage of America, Little, 
Brown. Pages 23-110 contain interesting ma- 
terials about colonial society. Pages 133-249 
have selections about the Revolution and the 
establishing of the nation to 1815. Pages 
259-791 contain material on westward ex- 


pansion, social life, economic development, 
slavery, and the Civil War. + A. Craven, W. 
Johnson, and F. R. Dunn (eds.), A Docu- 
mentary History of the American People, 
Ginn. Pages 5-127 contain material about 
colonial society. Pages 136-239 have selec- 
tions about the Revolution and the establish- 
ing of the nation to 1815. Pages 357-432 
contain material on the controversy over 
slavery and the Civil War. 

C. O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geog- 
raphy of the United States, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington and American Geograph- 
ical Society of New York. Contains valuable 
material on many phases of American devel- 
opment particularly after 1790 when the first 
Federal census was made. 


Special Accounts 


J. T. Adams, Provincial Society, Macmillan, 
and T. J. Wertenbaker, The First Americans, 
Macmillan. Two highly readable accounts 
of the social and economic life of the colonies 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. - J. R. 
Alden, The American Revolution, 1775-1783, 
Harper. A fast-moving study of the war. - 
C. Becker, The Eve of the Revolution, Yale 
University Press, and The Declaration of 
Independence, A Study in the History of 
Political Ideas, Harcourt, Brace. Excellent 
books by an outstanding historian. - S. F. 
Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United 
States, Holt. A general survey. - R. A. Bill- 
ington, Westward Expansion, Macmillan. 
Useful general survey of the historic west- 
ward settlement. - V. W. Brooks, The Flower- 
ing of New England, Dutton. A brilliant 
picture of American literary figures before 
the Civil War. - V. W. Brooks and O. L. 
Bettmann, Our Literary Heritage. Dutton. 
A presentation of our literary history with 
pictures. - R. Brown, The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. A superb paper- 
back based on firsthand accounts. - B. 
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Catton, Glory Road, Doubleday. A brilliant 
account of the battles and campaigns from 
Fredericksburg to Gettysburg. - B. Catton, 
This Hallowed Ground, Doubleday, and his 
A Stillness at Appomattox, Doubleday. Both 
books are gripping stories of the Civil War 
armies, battles, and campaigns. - J. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States, 
1607-1928 (3 vols.), McGraw-Hill. Particu- 
larly useful for the rapid development of 
industry after 1815, + A. C. Cole, The Irre- 
pressible Conflict, 1850-1860, Macmillan. 
Treats the Civil War as inevitable and shows 
how events led to it. - E. S. Corwin, John 
Marshall and the Constitution: A Chronicle 
of the Supreme Court, Yale University Press. 
A valuable analysis of Marshall's contribu- 
tion to nationalism. + A. O. Craven, The Com- 
ing of the Civil War, University of Chicago 
Press. Emphasizes the factors that led to the 
breakdown of the Union. - L. A. Cremin and 
M. L. Borrowman, Public Schools in Our 
Democracy, Macmillan. A history of Amer- 
icari education for the high-school reader. - 
B. De Voto, The Year of Decision, Houghton 
Mifflin. A gripping account of the major de- 
cisions of the year 1846, - B. De Voto, The 
Course of the Empire, Houghton Mifflin. An 
exciting story of the Louisiana Purchase and 
its later settlement. - W. E. Dodd, The Cot- 
ton Kingdom, Yale University Press. A 
classic in the “Chronicles of America” series. 
* R. L. Duffus, The Santa Fe Trail, Long- 
mans, Green. A lively description of Amer- 
ican penetration into the Southwest. + C: 
Eaton, A History of the Old South, Mac- 
millan. A well-balanced study of economic 
and social conditions > C. R. Fish, The Rise 
of the Common Man, 1830-1850, Macmillan. 
Emphasizes social and economic develop- 
ments. * N, Graebner, Empire on the Pacific, 
Ronald Press, and A. K. Weinberg, Manifest 
Destiny, Johns Hopkins Press. Both deal with 
expansion into the Far West. + A. B. Hulbert, 
Paths of Inland Commerce, Yale University 
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Press. A concise study of internal improve- 
ments in the “Chronicles of America” series. * 
J. A. Krout and D. R. Fox, The Completion 
of Independence, 1790-1830, Macmillan. 
Very good for social and economic develop- 
ments. * S. Lorant, The Presidency, Mac- 
millan. A general account of all presidental 
campaigns. - S. E. Morison, Maritime His- 
tory of Massachusetts, 1783-1860, Houghton 
Mifflin. Explores the important economic, 
social, and political changes in this region. ° 
C. P. Nettels, The Roots of American Civi- 
lization, Crofts. A valuable survey of colonial 
and revolutionary society. - A. Nevins, Ordeal 
of the Union, Scribner, and his The Emer- 
gence of Lincoln, (2 vols.), Scribner. Both 
well-written, important studies. - R. B. Nye, 
William Lloyd Garrison and the Humani- 
tarian Reformers, Little, Brown. A good 
study of the anti-slavery movement. + D. 
Perkins, Hands Off: A History of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Little, Brown. A study of the ori- 
gins and use of the doctrine in our foreign 
policy. - A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
Jackson, Little, Brown. A best-seller, Pulitzer 
prize book that is pro-Andrew Jackson. - 
M. L. Starkey, A Little Rebellion, Knopf. A 
study of Shays’ Rebellion. - F. J. Turner, The 
Rise of the New West (1819-1829), Harper. 
The best single volume on this period. See 
also his Frontier in American History, Holt. 
A book that launched the study of the influ- 
ence of the frontier on American develop- 
ment. * F. J. Turner, The United States, 1830- 
1850, Holt. An important study of each 
section in the Union during these decades, - 
C. Van Doren, The Great Rehearsal, Viking. 
An interesting study of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 and its members. 


Biography 


C. F. Beals, Stephen Austin: Father of 
Texas, McGraw-Hill. + I. Brandt, James 
Madison, Father of the Constitution, 1787- 


1800, Bobbs-Merrill. - M. L. Coit, John C. 
Calhoun, Houghton Mifflin. + R. N. Current, 
Daniel Webster and the Rise of National 
Conservatism, Little, Brown. - M. Farrand, 
Fathers of the Constitution, Yale University 
Press. Insights into the framers of the Con- 
stitution. - B. Franklin, Autobiography, Dut- 
ton (Everyman’s Library). Excellent picture 
of an extraordinary figure. - D. S. Freeman, 
George Washington, A Biography, Scribner, 
(7 vols.). The outstanding work on Wash- 
ington. - M. James, Andrew Jackson (2 vols. 
in one), Bobbs-Merrill, and M. James, The 
Raven, Grosset & Dunlap. A biography of 
Sam Houston. + O. W. Larkin, Samuel F. B. 
Morse and American Democratic Art, Little, 
Brown. Excellent study of a major inventor. 
-R. W. Leopold, Robert Dale Owen, Harvard 
University Press. Biography of a leading re- 
former. * D. Malone, Jefferson and His Time, 
Little, Brown. By the leading biographer of 
Jefferson. - B. Mayo, Henry Clay: Spokes- 
man of the New West, Houghton Mifflin. - 
J. C. Miller, Alexander Hamilton: A Portrait 
in Paradox, Harper. * S. E, Morison, Builders 
of the Bay Colony, Houghton Mifflin, Excel- 
lent sketches of Massachusetts leaders, and 
S. E. Morison, John Paul Jones, A Sailor's 
Biography, Little, Brown. Exciting study of 
this seafarer. - J. C. Nolan, Little Giant, 
Messner. A life of Stephen A. Douglas. - 
C. Sandburg’s multi-volume Abraham Lin- 
coln: The Prairie Years (2 vols.) and Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The War Years, (4 vols.), 
Harcourt, Brace, is a classic. - B. Thomas, 
Abraham Lincoln, Knopf. The best one- 
volume biography. 


Fiction 


S. H. Adams, The Gorgeous Hussy, Grosset 
& Dunlap. Novel of the life of Andrew Jack- 
son, on the frontier, and in Washington, 
centered around Peggy Eaton. - S. V. Benét, 
John Brown’s Body, Doubleday. A beauti- 


fully written, full-length narrative poem of 
the Civil War. - J. F. Cooper, The Last of the 
Mohicans, Scribners. Efforts of the Indians 
to preserve their hunting grounds in the 
upper parts of New York, - S. Crane, The 
Red Badge of Courage, Grosset & Dunlap. 
A long-time favorite novel about the common 
soldier at war. - W. D. Edmonds, Drums 
Along the Mohawk, Little Brown. A grip- 
ping story of frontier warfare in the Mohawk 
Valley. - W. D. Edmonds, Erie Water, Little, 
Brown. Novel of life along the Erie Canal. - 
L. G. Erdman, Wide Horizon, Dodd, Mead. 
A good family story of the early days in the 
Texas panhandle. - E. Forbes, The Running 
of the Tide, Houghton Mifflin. A story of 
American merchant ships and Jefferson’s Em- 
bargo, - E. Fuller, A Star Pointed North, 
Harper. A novel of William Lloyd Garrison 
and the anti-slavery movement. - A. B. 
Guthrie, The Big Sky, Sloane. Novel of the 
mountain men. « A. B. Guthrie, The Way 
West, Sloane. Exciting novel of the covered 
wagons moving across the Great Plains to 
the Far West. - N. Hawthorne, The House of 
the Seven Gables, Dutton. Family life in 
colonial Salem. - N. Hawthorne, The Scarlet 
Letter, Dutton. A classic of Puritan life. - 
E. Hough, The Covered Wagon, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. An old classic of the Oregon 
Trail. - J. B. Icenhower, Mr. Midshipman 
Murdock and the Barbary Pirates, Winston. 
A boy’s story of the early naval actions 
against the Barbary pirates. + J. H. Jackson, 
Ramona, Little, Brown. A famous novel of 
Indians in California at the time of the com- 
ing of the white men. + M. Mitchell, Gone 
with the Wind, Macmillan. A best-selling 
novel about life in the South during the war. 
- E. Page, Tree of Liberty, Farrar. The story 
of democratic movements from 1750 to 1804, 
told through the experiences of one family. 
- D. C. Peattie, Forward the Nation, Putnam. 
Novel of the Lewis and Clark expedition. ° C. 
Richter, The Trees, Knopf; C. Richter, The 
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Fields, Knopf; and C. Richter, The Town, 
Knopf. All deal with developments in Ohio. 
- K. Roberts, Northwest Passage, Doubleday. 
A story of Rogers and his Rangers. - K. 
Roberts, Oliver Wiswell, Doubleday. A 
novel that gives the viewpoint of the Loyal- 
ists in the Revolution. - I. Stone, The Presi- 


sooooccccoron CHALLENGING QUOTATIONS 


dent’s Lady, Doubleday. A fictional account 
of the life of Rachel Jackson. - H. B. Stowe, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Dodd Mead. A modern 
illustrated edition of the classic which in- 
flamed emotions between North and South. - 
F. Yerby, The Foxes of Harrow, Dial. Ro- 
mance of old New Orleans. 


Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged... . 


—Northwest Ordinance, 1787 


Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 


—Tuomas JEFrerson, 1801 


Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust.” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
—Francis Scott Key, 1814 


The American continents . . . are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power.——JamMEs Monroe, 1823 


Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable—DaniEL WEBSTER, 1830 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth and Falsehood for the good or evil side. 
—JAMEs Russet LowE 1, 1844 


Go west, young man, and grow up with the country—Horace GREELEY, ca. 1855 


Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for humanity —Horacre Mann, 1859 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith . . . dare to do our duty: 


—ABRAHAM LINcOLN, 1860 


That government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 


earth —ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1863 
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CHAPTER 


2 


Review of 
Dates, Events, 
and People 

in American 
History, 
1781-1865 


The supreme purpose of history is a 
better world. Yesterday's records can 
keep us from repeating yesterday's mis- 
takes. 


Hersert C. Hoover 
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Chronology of Significant Events from Independence to 1865 


1781 
1783 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1789 


1791 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1801 


1803 


1805 
1807 


1809 
1811 
1812 
1814 


1815 
1816 


Articles of Confederation in effect 

British surrender at Yorktown 

Treaty of Paris establishes independ- 

ence 

Land Ordinance of 1785 

Shays’ Rebellion 

Constitutional Convention 

Northwest Ordinance 

First Congress meets 

George Washington inaugurated 

Bill of Rights adopted 

Hamilton’s financial program enacted 

Location of national capital decided 

First Bank of the United States 

Genét affair 

Whisky Rebellion 

Jay’s Treaty with Great Britain 

Pinckney treaty with Spain 

John Adams inaugurated 

XYZ Affair (1797-1798) 

Alien and Sedition Acts 

Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions 

Thomas Jefferson inaugurated 

Tripolitan War begins 

Marbury v. Madison 

Louisiana Purchase 

Lewis and Clark expedition (1803- 
1806 

Pike’s expeditions (1805-1807) 

Chesapeake-Leopard affair 

Embargo Act 

Nonintercourse Act 

James Madison inaugurated 

Harrison’s victory at Tippecanoe 

National Road begun 

War of 1812 

Hartford Convention 

Treaty of Ghent (signed Dec. 24, 1814; 
ratified, 1815) 

Battle of New Orleans 

Second Bank of the United States 

First protective tariff 
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1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1828 
1829 
1830 


1832 


1833 


1836 


1837 


1840 
1841 


1842 


1845 


1846 


1847 
1848 
1849 


James Monroe inaugurated 

Rush-Bagot agreement with Britain 

Andrew Jackson invades Spanish 
Florida 

Acquisition of Florida from Spain 

McCulloch v. Maryland 

Panic of 1819 

Missouri Compromise 

Monroe Doctrine 

John Quincy Adams inaugurated 

Erie Canal completed 

Tariff of Abominations 

Andrew Jackson inaugurated 

Webster-Hayne debate 

Maysville Road bill vetoed 

Black Hawk War 

Jackson vetoes Bank bill 

Tariff of 1832 

Nullification crisis 

Compromise Tariff 

Force Act 

Fall of the Alamo 

Republic of Texas founded 

Martin Van Buren inaugurated 

Panic of 1837 

Independent Treasury Act 

William Henry Harrison inaugurated 

John Tyler takes office 

Independent Treasury Act repealed 

Land Act of 1841 (Pre-emption Act) 

Tariff of 1842, protective 

Webster-Ashburton Treaty 

Annexation of Texas 

James Knox Polk inaugurated 

Mexican War 

Oregon Treaty 

Wilmot Proviso first proposed 

Independent Treasury restored 

Battle of Buena Vista 

Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 

Zachary Taylor inaugurated 

California gold rush 


1850 
1850 
1852 
1853 


1854 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 
1860 


Compromise of 1850 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
Millard Fillmore takes office 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin published 
Franklin Pierce inaugurated 
Gadsden Purchase 

Perry in Japan 
Kansas-Nebraska Act 
Republican party founded 
Ostend Manifesto 

“Bleeding Kansas” 

Senator Sumner beaten 
James Buchanan inaugurated 
Dred Scott decision 
Lecompton constitution fraud 
Lincoln-Douglas debates 
John Brown’s raid 

Lincoln elected 

South Carolina secedes 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 
1864 
1865 


Confederacy founded 
Abraham Lincoln inaugurated 
Fall of Fort Sumter 

Trent affair 

Peninsular campaign 

Monitor fights Merrimac 
Homestead Act 

Morrill Land Grant Act 

Pacific Railroad Act 
Emancipation Proclamation 
National Bank Act 

Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
Sherman’s march to the sea 
Lincoln vetoes Wade-Davis bill 
Grant's drive to Richmond 

Lee surrenders at Appomattox 
Lincoln assassinated 
Thirteenth Amendment 
Andrew Johnson takes office 
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Major Political Parties in Power, 1789-1865 


John Adams 


Washington 


Madison 


Democratic 


Jackson Van Buren 


Harrison-Tyler Taylor-Fillmore Lincoln-Johnson 


% § 


Republican-Union 


Pierce Buchanan 


Time Table of Contemporary Cultural, Economic, and Political Events 1765-1800 


AT HOME 


First medical school (Philadelphia) 
John Singleton Copley exhibits paintings in London 
New York chamber of commerce founded 

First California mission established 


First American performance of Handel's Messiah 

Stagecoach—"the Flying Machine’—advertizes New 
York—Philadelphia in 1% days 

Charles W. Peale paints his first portrait of Washington 


* Thomas Paine—Common Sense 

New Hampshire adopts first written state constitution 
Virginia abolishes slave trade 

Phi Beta Kappa founded at William and Mary 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Great Seal of the United States adopted 
Noah Webster publishes his Spelling Book 

* Benjamin Franklin invents bifocals 


First state university chartered—Georgia 

Pittsburgh Gazette, first trans-Allegheny newspaper 
Philadelphia printers strike for $1-a-day wages 
Philadelphia Quakers establish first prison-reform society 
United States Supreme Court established 


First census reveals population of 3,929,214 
New York Stock Exchange organized 

* Eli Whitney's cotton gin 

New York’s Bellevue Hospital 


* Gilbert Stuart paints famous Washington portraits 
First vessel of new navy launched 

Charles Newbold patents the iron plow 

Johnny Appleseed begins fifty years of tree planting 


* Member of the Hall of Fame 


° 


ABROAD 


Joseph II frees Austrian serfs 

Diderot completes his Encyclopedia 
Watt invents modern steam engine 
First edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 


First partition of Poland between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia 

First explorer crosses Antarctic Circle 

Priestley announces discovery of oxygen 


Gibbon—The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
Adam Smith—The Wealth of Nations 
Captain Cook discovers Hawaii 


Crompton’s “spinning mule” 


Herschel discovers Uranus, sixth planet 
Kant—Critique of Pure Reason 

First balloon flight in Paris 

British East India Company controls India 


Cartwright invents power loom 
Volta invents the primary battery 
Robert Burns— Poems 

First English settlement in Australia 
French Revolution begins 


Bounty mutineers reach Pitcairn Island 

Denmark outlaws slavery 

Second partition of Poland 

Reign of Terror in France; execution of Louis XVI 


Napoleon rises to power in France 

Jenner vaccinates for smallpox immunity 

Pestalozzi offers new theories on education 

Rosetta Stone discovery gives clue to the hieroglyphics 
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Time Table of Contemporary Cultural, Economic, and Political Events 1800-1840 


AT HOME 


Library of Congress founded 

Capital moved to Washington, D.C. 

* James Kent appointed Chief Justice of New York 
Supreme Court 


Webster—Compendious Dictionary 
Zebulon Pike sights Pike's Peak 

* Fulton's Clermont" 

African slave trade prohibited 


First orchestra organized—Massachusetts 


National (Cumberland) Road under construction: 


Benjamin Rush—Diseases of the Mind 
Francis Scott Key writes "The Star Spangled Banner” 


Baltimore becomes first gas-lit city 

* William Cullen Bryant's “Thanatopsis” 

*Emma Willard submits “Plan for Improving Female 
Education" to New York legislature 

* William Ellery Channing sets forth Unitarian creed 


* Washington Irving—Rip Van Winkle 


First college of pharmacy, Philadelphia | 


First free public library, Dublin, N. H, 
American Sunday School Union founded 


Erie Canal completed 

* James Fenimore Cooper—The Last of the Mohicans 
* Audubon publishes Birds of America 

American Peace Society founded 


Mormon Church organized 

* Peter Cooper builds ‘Tom Thumb" railway engine 
McCormick reaper invented 

Oberlin, first co-ed college in America 


* George Bancroft—The History of the United States 

* Mary Lyon founds Mt. Holyoke, first women’s college 
* Asa Gray publishes his first botany text 

* Actress Charlotte Cushman makes New York debut 
Goodyear: vulcanization of rubber 


* Member of the Hall of Fame 
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ABROAD 


Volta invents electric cell 

Alexander | becomes Czar of Russia 

Napoleon becomes Emperor of France, has laws codified 
into Code Napoleon 


Nelson defeats French fleet at Trafalgar 
Beethoven's “Fifth Symphony” 

Prussian serfs freed 

Goethe—Faust 


Scott—Lady of the Lake 

South American wars for independence begin 
Napoleon invades Russia 

John Macadam finds new way to make roads 


Jane Austen—Pride and Prejudice 
Stephenson adapts steam engine to railways 
Congress of Vienna remakes map of Europe 
Prussian “free trade” tariff passed 

Laénnec invents the stethoscope 


Scott—Ivanhoe 

Keats writes “Ode to a Nightingale” 
Schubert's ‘‘Unfinished Symphony” 
Mexican Republic established 


South America wins independence from Spain 
First all-steam crossing of Atlantic 

Friction match developed in England 
Railways started in England and France 


Lyell—The Principles of Geology 
Faraday invents electric dynamo 
Greece wins independence from Turks 
English Parliament outlaws slavery 


Daguerre makes successful photograph 

Victoria crowned Queen of England 

Froebel organizes kindergarten in Germany 
Schleiden formulates cell theory in physiology 
Transportation of convicts to Australia abolished 


Time Table of Contemporary Cultural, Economic, and Political Events 1840-1865 


AT HOME 


z Horace Mann advocates educational reforms 

Dorthea Dix seeks improved care of insane 

Crawford Long first uses ether as anesthetic 

* Ralph Waldo Emerson's Essays published 

* Mark Hopkins, president of Williams College, gives 
Lowell Institute lectures 

* S. F. B. Morse sends first telegraph message 


* Edgar Allan Poe publishes ‘'The Raven” 

* Morton publicly demonstrates ether as anesthetic 

* Joseph Henry lays foundation for Weather Bureau 
* Elias Howe patents the sewing machine 

* Longfellow—Evangeline 

* Francis Parkman—The Oregon Trail 


Jenny Lind, the ‘Swedish Nightingale,” on tour 
Herman Melville—Moby Dick 

* Nathaniel Hawthorne—House of the Seven Gables 

* Harriet Beecher Stowe—Uncle Tom's Cabin 

* Stephen Foster, ‘‘Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair” 


* Walt Whitman—Leaves of Grass 

* John L. Motley—The Rise of the Dutch Republic 

* Matthew Maury—Physical Geography of the Sea 

* James Russell Lowell, first editor of Atlantic Monthly 
* Oliver W. Holmes—Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
First oil well drilled, Titusville, Pa. 

* Louis Agassiz starts zoological museum at Harvard 


Pony express established 

Morrill Act paves way for land-grant colleges 
Edward Everett Hale—The Man Without a Country 
* Edwin Booth in Shakespearean plays in New York 
Winslow Homer paints scenes of the war 


* Member of the Hall of Fame 


ABROAD 


Cunard Steamship Line founded 
Wordsworth becomes British poet laureate 
Dickens—A Christmas Carol 

YMCA founded in England 

Alexander Dumas—The Three Musketeers 


Irish famine encourages migration 
Britain establishes free trade 

Marx and Engels—Communist Manifesto 
Liberia, Negro republic, established 
Liberal revolutions suppressed in Europe 
Livingstone explores Africa 


Tennyson becomes poet laureate 

First performance of Wagner's ‘‘Lohengrin” 
Gold discovered in Australia 

Napoleon Ill becomes French emperor 

Florence Nightingale nurses in the Crimean War 


Bicycle invented by Michaux in France 

Berlioz writes ‘'Te Deum” for Paris Exposition 
Liszt composes Orpheus” 

Bessemer invents process for making steel 
Mutiny in India leads to governmental reforms 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa discovered 
Darwin—The Origin of Species 


Serfdom abolished in Russia 

Italian unification under Garibaldi, Cavour, and Mazzini 
French win control in Indochina 

Victor Hugo—Les Miserables 

International Red Cross founded at Geneva 
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i A Self-Test on Important Americans 


How many can you remember and connect with their major fields of achieve- 
ment? On a separate answer sheet write the letter which stands for the major 
field of achievement of each of the persons named below. Do NOT write in 
this text. 


EXAMPLE: 36. E 


A. Artist (painter, sculptor, architect, cartoonist ) 
B. Businessman or banker 
C. Congressional leader 
D. Discoverer or explorer 
E. Educator 
F. Farm leader or Secretary of Agriculture 
G. General, admiral, or military hero 
H. President or leading Cabinet member 
I. Inventor or scientist 
J. Supreme Court Justice 
K. Reformer, social worker, or religious leader 
L. Labor leader 
M. Writer or newspaper editor 
N. None of these 


1. John Adams 19. William Lloyd Garrison 
2. John Quincy Adams 20. Horace Greeley 
3. Henry Ward Beecher 21. Alexander Hamilton 
4. Nicholas Biddle 22. William Henry Harrison 
5. John Brown 23. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
6. James Buchanan 24. Sam Houston 
7. John C. Calhoun 25. Washington Irving 
8. Henry Clay 26. Andrew Jackson 
9. James Fenimore Cooper 27. “Stonewall” Jackson 
10. Jefferson Davis 28. John Jay 
11. Stephen Decatur 29. Thomas Jefferson 
12. Stephen A. Douglas 30. Robert E. Lee 
13. Ralph Waldo Emerson 31. Meriwether Lewis 
14, Benjamin Franklin 32. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
15. John C, Frémont 33. Cyrus H. McCormick 
16. Margaret Fuller 34, Donald McKay 
17. Robert Fulton 35. James Madison 
18. Albert Gallatin 36. Horace Mann 
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37. John Marshall 

38. Herman Melville 
39. James Monroe 

40. Samuel F. B. Morse 


53. Joseph Smith 

54. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
55. Roger B. Taney 

56. Zachary Taylor 


41. Lucretia Mott 57. Henry David Thoreau 
42. Francis Parkman 58. John Tyler 

43. Matthew C. Perry 59. Martin Van Buren 

44, Oliver H. Perry 60. “Commodore” Vanderbilt 
45. Zebulon Pike 61. George Washington 


46. Edgar Allan Poe 
47. James K. Polk 
48. Edmund Randolph 


62. “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
63. Daniel Webster 
64. Marcus Whitman 


49. Winfield Scott 65. Walt Whitman 
50. William H. Seward 66. Eli Whitney 
51. Philip Sheridan 67. Brigham Young 


52. William T. Sherman 


68. John Peter Zenger 


Check your answers against the key (no peeking) which is printed upside down below. 
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CHAPTER 


The 
Constitution 
and 
Its Meaning 


Our Constitution is so simple and 
practical that it is possible always to 
meet extraordinary needs by changes in 
emphasis and arrangment without loss 
of essential form. 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEVvELT 
First Inaugural, March 4, 1933 
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Key Terms 


preamble 

separation of powers 
executive 

legislative 

judiciary 

federal system 
reserved powers 
checks and balances 
amendment 

Bill of Rights 
“Supreme law of the land” 
elastic clause 
presidential succession 
judicial review 

due process of law 
strict construction 
loose construction 
implied powers 
apportionment 
impeachment 
revenue 

bill 

law 

enumerated powers 
electors 

“full faith and credit” 
ratification 


The Constitution a Wonderful Achieve- 
ment - By the adoption of the Constitution 
our country passed from weakness to poten- 
tial strength, from confusion to order, without 
revolution, bloodshed, or military dictator- 
ship. William Pitt, the great prime minister 
of England, said of it, “It will be the pattern 
for all future constitutions and the admiration 
of all future ages.” And it has, indeed, served 
as the model for the organization of repub- 
lican governments on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Count Alexis de Tocqueville, distin- 
guished French visitor to America of 1835, 
said: 


It is new in the history of society to see a great 
people turn a calm and scrutinizing eye upon it- 
self when apprised that the wheels of its govern- 
ment are stopped; to see it carefully examine the 
extent of the evil and patiently wait two whole 
years until a remedy is discovered, to which it 
voluntarily submits without its costing a tear or 
a drop of blood from mankind. 


And the great English statesman Gladstone 
called the Constitution “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

Pattern of the Constitution ° In this chapter 
the student will find the full text of the Con- 
stitution. It deserves careful study. Before 
turning to it, however, let us note some of its 
main features. 

1.The preamble states six purposes for 
establishing the Constitution. (a) To forma 
more perfect union was the reason for writing 


a new Constitution instead of merely tinker- 
ing with the Articles of Confederation. (b) 
To establish justice, (c) insure domestic tran- 
quility [peace, order, and obedience to law 
within the nation], (d) provide for the com- 
mon defense, and (e) promote the general 
welfare—these are four purposes of any effec- 
tive government established to serve the com- 
mon good. (f) Finally, the goal to secure [or 
make safe] the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity shows that the Founding 
Fathers wanted a government not merely for 
protection and order but also to preserve the 
liberty secured in the American Revolution. 

2. Articles I, II, and III provide the frame- 
work of the national government. These arti- 
cles describe how members of Congress, the 
President and Vice-President, and the Fed- 
eral judges are to be chosen, how long they 
shall serve, and what qualifications they must 
have for office. 

Also they provide for a separation of pow- 
ers. Each branch—legislative, executive, and 
judicial—has its special powers and duties 
outlined. But at the same time the framers 
tried to establish what has been called a sys- 
tem of checks and balances (see chart on 
page 62), in which the three independent 
branches exercise restraints upon each other. 

A notable feature of these three articles is 
that they provide for a federal system by ex- 
pressly naming the powers of the national 
government (especially in Art. I, Sec. 8). 
Presumably other governmental powers were 
left to the states. To make this presumption 
explicit, however, the doctrine of reserved 
powers for the states was soon added in the 
Tenth Amendment. 

3. You will see that certain acts are ex- 
pressly forbidden to the F ederal government 
(Art. I, Sec. 9). Observe that the states too 
are denied several powers which they had 
exercised under the old Confederation (Art. 
I, Sec, 10). In addition, the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution, called the Bill of 
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Our System of Checks and Balances 


President 


EXECUTIVE) 


1. Overrides veto by two-thirds vote 
2. Impeaches officials 

3. Controls appropriations 

4. Reorganizes executive 


3. Sends messages 


appointments to Congress 


ps 1. Interprets laws 
Congress 


1. Impeaches judges 
2. Senate approves appointments 
3. Increases or decreases number of judges 


department 1. Vetoes laws 
5. Senate approves 2. Calls 
treaties special 
6. Senate sessions 
confirms 


4, Leader of his party 


2. Interprets treaties 
3. Decides on constitutionality of laws 


4. Sets up new inferior courts 


5. Regulates the jurisdiction of courts 


1. Interprets laws 


2. Interprets 
treaties 


3. Decides on 
constitutionality 
1. Nominates of 
judges laws 
2. Grants pardons 
or reprieves 
for Federal 
offenses 


JUDICIAL | 


and abolishes old ones 


A How the Three Departments Check Each Other - How does the President check 
on Congress? the courts? How does Congress check on the courts? the Presi- 
dent? How do the courts check on the President? Congress? Why? 


Rights, guarantee the citizens of the United 
States against interference by the govern- 
ment with some very important rights and 
privileges (see chart). 

4, Article IV makes further provisions on 
the principle of federalism. It describes some 
relations which the states shall have with each 
other. It requires the states to give equal 
treatment to citizens of other states. And it 
guarantees to the states protection by the 
national government. 

5.In Article V the Constitution provides 
for its own alteration, and in Article VII it 
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sets forth the manner in which the Constitu- 
tion itself should be adopted. 

6. Article VI provides for Federal suprem- 
acy. The Constitution, laws, and treaties of 
the United States are declared “the supreme 
law of the land.” Furthermore, it requires 
all legislators, judges, and other state and 
Federal officials to take an oath (or affirma- 
tion) to support the Constitution. 

Amendments to the Constitution - The 
Constitution has been added to from time to 
time. Some 2700 amendments have been 
introduced into Congress. But only fifteen 


a 


have been adopted since the passage of the 
Bill of Rights in 1791. These amendments 
with the dates of their adoption, will be 
found on pages 76 to 83. 

Three amendments (XI, XII, XX) cor- 
rected specific defects in the original articles. 
Two others gave additional powers to the 
Federal government—to levy income taxes 
(XVI) and to ban the liquor traffic (XVIII), 
but the latter power was cancelled by an- 
other amendment (XXI). One amendment 
(XXII) legalized a former custom—the two- 
term limit for the Presidency. Another 
(XXV) provided for cases of Presidential 
disability. Seven others advanced democ- 
racy by abolishing slavery (XIII), requir- 
ing equality of citizenship rights (XIV), 
reducing suffrage requirements (XV, XIX, 
XXIV), providing for direct election of 
United States senators (XVII), and granting 
electoral votes to the District of Columbia 
(XXIII). 

Amendments are frequently suggested for 
political, economic, and social changes. But 
the amending process is difficult. This is due 
to the slow method set forth in the Constitu- 
tion, to the unwillingness of the states to give 
up their rights to the national government, 
and to the natural reluctance of the people 
to change their frame of government. 

Growth of the Constitution by Law, Cus- 
tom, and Interpretation * Certainly one of the 
main reasons for the small number of amend- 
ments is that the Constitution has undergone 
far-reaching changes outside the amending 
process. 

First of all, the framers wisely left many 
details to be decided by Congress. Among 
these were the establishment of lower Fed- 
eral courts, the succession to the Presidency 
after the Vice-President, the pay of public 
officials, most congressional officers and pro- 
cedures, and the like. Furthermore, the so- 
called “elastic clause” gives Congress the 
power to “make all laws which shall be nec- 


essary and proper for carrying into execution” 
its stated powers (Art. I, Sec. 8, par. 18). 
Under this clause Congress has passed many 
acts, such as the chartering of a national 
bank or issuing paper money, without spe- 
cific permission of the Constitution. 

A number of our governmental practices 
are not mentioned in the Constitution at all 
but have grown up through custom. For 
example, our great party conventions for the 
nomination of the President were not in- 
vented until 1831. Control of Congress by 
political parties is likewise merely customary. 
Custom, not law, limited a President to two 
terms until the tradition was broken by 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1940. Now an amend- 
ment limits the President to a maximum of 
ten years in office. 

Most important as a means of constitu- 
tional change is the constant interpretation of 
the Constitution by the Federal courts. For 
example, the power of the Supreme Court to 
declare acts of Congress or of the state legis- 
latures unconstitutional was not mentioned 
in the Constitution. In the famous case of 
Marbury v. Madison, Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall argued effectively that the Court must 
have such power. The Bill of Rights literally 
places restrictions only on the Federal gov- 
ernment, but the Supreme Court has inter- 
preted the “due process of law” clause in the 
Fourteenth Amendment as applying many 
of these restrictions to the states as well. 

From the very earliest days of our govern- 
ment there have been two schools of opinion 
as to the interpretation of the Constitution. 
The “strict constructionists” have held that 
the Constitution must be obeyed to the letter. 
They insist that Congress and the President 
have only such powers as are granted to them 
by Articles I and I. 

On the other hand, the “loose construction- 
ists’ contend that the Constitution must be 
interpreted as meaning to give to Congress 
“implied powers” sufficient to make the Con- 
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stitution really “the law of the land.” With 
the growth of industries beyond the limits 
and control of the states, this question of 
the authority of the national government be- 
came vastly important. And in our own day 
we have seen Congress and the President 
exercising powers that were never dreamed 
of by the fathers of the Constitution. These 
include setting up social security, lending 
money on homes, supporting farm prices, 
preventing the failure of banks and railroads, 
and regulating labor relations. In a great ma- 


For a Living Constitutio 


Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence and deem them. . 


jority of cases the exercise of these powers 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Studying the Federal Constitution « As you 
study the Constitution on the following 
pages, you will find in the outside margins 
some explanations to help you. Read each 
Article or Section and then check your un- 
derstanding by reading the marginal expla- 
nation. The portions of the Constitution 
printed in color are no longer in force—either 
because they were of a temporary nature or 
because they were changed by amendment. 


- too 


sacred to be touched. They ascribe to men of the preceding age a wisdom more than 
human, and suppose what they did to be beyond amendment.... 
But... laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the progress of the human mind. 


As that becomes more enlightened, as new discoveries are made, new truths disclosed, 
. institutions must advance also, and keep pace with the times. We might as well require 
a man to wear still the coat which fitted him as a boy... . 
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Thomas Jefferson, 1816 


Web Teople 


of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this ConstrruTION 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE | - LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
Section 1 - Congress 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Section 2 - House of Representatives 


Election and Term of Members - The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

Qualifications - No person shall be a representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

Apportionment - Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons,. including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number 
of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one representative: and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose three; Massachusetts, eight; Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New York, six; New 
Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, one; Maryland, six; Vir- 
ginia, ten; North Carolina, five; South Carolina, five; and Georgia, 
three. 

Vacancies - When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies. 


Six reasons are given here for the 
establishment of our Constitution. 


A bicameral legislature was es- 
tablished in the Great Compromise. 


Representatives are to be chosen 
for two-year terms by the electors 
(voters) who are permitted to vote 
for members of the lower house of 
their own state legislature. 


The number of representatives 
per state is determined by its 
population. 

“All other persons” refers to 
slaves. Amendment XIV changed 
this “three-fifths compromise” pro- 
vision. 

A census of the population shall 
be taken every ten years to deter- 
mine how many representatives 
each state shall have. The 1960 
ratio was one representative for 
about each 415,000 persons. 


House vacancies shall be filled by 
a special election called by the 
governor of a state. 
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Impeachment means making for- 
mal charges against an official so 
that he may be tried and removed if 
found guilty. 


Amendment XVII in 1913 pro- 
vided for direct election of senators. 


One-third of the senators are 
elected each two years. 


Senate vacancies are filled by the 
governor. Such appointees serve 
until a new election is held (see 
Amendment XVII). 


~ The Vice-President serves as pre- 
siding officer in the Senate but may 
vote only in case of a tie. 


The Senate elects.a temporary 
president to serve in the Vice- 
President’s absence or when there 
is no Vice-President. 


See page 114 for an account of 
the impeachment trial of Andrew 
Johnson. 


If an impeached person is found 
guilty, he is removed from office 
and not permitted to hold any 
Federal office. If he has broken any 
laws, he may be tried for these vio- 
lations in a court, just as any other 
person. 


Today all our states hold elec- 
tions for Congress on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, in the even-numbered 
years. 
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Officers; Impeachment - The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker! and other officers; and shall have the sole power of 


impeachment. 


Section 3 - Senate 


Number of Senators: Election - The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two senators from each State, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years; and each senator shall have one vote. 

Divided into Three Groups - Immediately after they shall be as- 
sembled in consequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the senators of the 
first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the 
second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; of the third class, at 
the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or other- 
wise, during the recess of the legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Qualifications - No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

President of Senate - The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be president of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be 
equally divided. 

Officers - The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when 
he shall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

Trials of Impeachment - The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be 
on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in Case of Conviction - Judgment in cases of impeach- 
ment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, 
according to law. 


Section 4 - Both Houses 


Manner of Electing Members - The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
in each State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing senators. 


1The Speaker, who presides, is one of the representatives; the other officers—clerk, 
sergeant-at-arms, postmaster, chaplain, doorkeeper, etc.—are not. 
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Meetings of Congress - The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Section 5 - The Houses Separately 


Organization - Each house shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each 
shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the at- 
tendance of absent members, in such manner, and under such penal- 
ties, as each house may provide. 

Rules - Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Journal - Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in 
their judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the members 
of either house on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of 
those present, be entered on the journal. 

Adjournment - Neither house, during the session of Congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses shall 
be sitting. 


Section 6 - Privileges and Disabilities of Members 


Pay and Privileges of Members - The senators and representatives 
shall receive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attendance at the session of their 
respective houses, and in going to and returning from the same; and 
for any speech or debate in either house they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 

Prohibitions on Members - No senator or representative shall, dur- 
ing the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, during 
such time; and no person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of either house during his continuance in office. 


Section 7 - Method of Passing Laws 


Revenue Bills - All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills. 


How Bills Become Laws - Every bill which shall have passed the 


House of Representatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the President of the United States; if he ap- 


The meeting time of Congress 
was changed in Section 2 of 
Amendment XX. 


Each house determines if its 
members are legally qualified and 
have been elected fairly. A quorum 
is the number required to conduct 
business. Absent members may be 
compelled to attend in order that 
business may be transacted. 


Recording the yeas and nays on 
a measure lets us see how our 
congressmen have voted. 


Members are paid by the Federal 
government, and they have the 
power to set their own pay. 

They may be arrested for law 
violations but not for civil suits 
while Congress is in session. They 
may not be sued for anything they 
say in Congress. 


During his term of office a mem- 
ber may not be appointed to any 
Federal job which was created or 
for which the pay was increased 
during that term. And no member 
may hold another Federal office 
while in Congress. 


Tax bills must begin in the House 
but the Senate may propose 
changes. 
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A bill passed by Congress must 
be sent to the President for his 
approval and signature. If he dis- 
approves, he returns it with his 
objections to the house -where it 
started (veto). Congress may pass 
a bill over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote of each house. 


The President can let a bill be- 
come a law without his signature. 
But a bill sent to the President in 
the last ten days of a session of 
Congress is dead (by “pocket veto’’) 
if the President does not sign it. 


The President’s approval is like- 
wise required on resolutions and 
other matters (except adjournment) 
passed by both houses. This is to 
prevent Congress from enacting 
laws under the guise of resolutions. 


These are the ‘enumerated 
powers” of Congress. 

Federal tax rates must be the 
same in all states. 


This is the “interstate commerce 
clause.” 

Naturalization and bankruptcy 
laws. 

Congress has never set up a sys- 
tem of measurements. 


Securities are government bonds 
and notes. 


Patent and copyright laws. 


Congress may set up other Fed- 
eral courts. 

Congress, rather than the states, 
has power over crimes committed 
at sea. 
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prove, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his objec- 
tions, to that house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter 
the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree to 
pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if ap- 
proved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in 
all such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the 
bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con- 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall 
not be a law. 

Resolutions, etc. - Every order, resolution, or vote to which the > 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be presented 
to the President of the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall 
be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


Section 8 - Powers Granted to Congress 


Powers of Congress - The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the - 
United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; 


To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
government of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings;—and 

Implied Powers + To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 


Section 9 - Powers Forbidden to the United States 


Absolute Prohibitions on Congress *- The migration or importation 
of such persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex-post-facto law shall be passed.1 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall 
vessels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or 
pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 


1A bill of attainder is punishment by legislative act rather than by a court trial. 
An ex-post-facto law prescribes penalties for action which was not illegal when the 
law was passed. 


Letters of marque and reprisal 
are permissions for private vessels 
to attack enemy shipping. 


Armed forces are ruled by regu- 
lations passed by Congress. 


The Federal government helps 
the states maintain a militia, called 
the National Guard. It may be 
called into Federal service. 


This provides for the establish- 
ment and government of the District 
of Columbia. The Federal govern- 
ment is also given complete 
authority over other Federal 
properties. 


This “elastic clause” has been 
interpreted by the courts as power 
for Congress to do many things 
not named specifically in the 
Constitution. 


This was to prevent Congress 
from interfering with the foreign 
slave trade for 20 years. Congress 
did ban the importation of slaves 
in 1808. 


A writ of habeas corpus requires 
police officers to show cause for 
continuing to hold a prisoner. 


This prohibited certain kinds of 
personal taxes. This was changed 
somewhat by Amendment XVI. 

Export taxes are forbidden. 

Commercial regulations and taxes 
may not favor one region or place 
over another. 


No Federal funds may be spent 
without authorization of Congress. 
Financial records must be published 
by the Treasury. 
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Congress may not grant titles of 
nobility. Nor may any public official 
accept a title, office, or pay from a 
foreign country without the consent 
of Congress. 


Certain powers are forbidden to 
the states, either because these 
powers belong to the Federal gov- 
ernment or because they are things 
no democratic government should 
do. 


The states may not, without the 
consent of Congress, tax goods 
entering or leaving the state except 
for small fees to cover the expense 
of inspection. Any profits from an 
interstate commerce tax would have 
to go to the Federal treasury. 


The states may not tax the cargo 
of ships, keep troops or warships, 
make compacts with other states 
or with foreign countries, or engage 
in war, unless invaded, without the 
consent of Congress. 


Originally there was no restric- 
tion on the number of terms a 
President might serve. 


Each state is entitled to as many 
presidential electors as it has mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Federal officials may not serve as 
presidential electors. 


Today each party chooses a set of 
electors in each state. When people 
vote for President, they are really 
choosing a set of electors. 
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No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, 
or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


Section 10 - Powers Forbidden to the States 


Absolute Prohibitions on the States - No State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, 
ex-post-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or 
grant any title of nobility. 

Conditional Prohibitions on the States - No State shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws; and the net produce ofall duties and imposts, laid 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury 
of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision 
and control of the Congress. 

_No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops, or ships-of-war, in time of peace, enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE Il - EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Section 1 - President and Vice-President 


Term - The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term 
of four years, and together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected, as follows: ; 

Electors - Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 


Proceedings of Electors and of Congress - The electors shall meet 
in their respective States, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, 
and of the number of votes for each; which list they shall sign and 
certify and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of the Senate. The presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole number 


j 


, 
» of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have such 


majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the House of 


» Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 


i 


~.. 


- President. 


"President; and if no person have a majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said house shall, in like manner, choose the 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 


» by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a 


quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 


) two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
) necessary to a choice. 


) dent, the person having the greatest number of votes of the electors 


In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 


shall be the Vice-President. But if there should remain two or more 


| who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot 


the Vice-President. 

Time of Choosing Electors - The Congress may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes; which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

Qualifications of President - No person except a natural born citi- 
zen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years resident 


i within the United States. 


Vacancy - In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, 
and the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President; and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected. 

Salary - The President shall, at stated times, receive for his serv- 
ices a compensation which shall neither .be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

Oath - Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation:—“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States.” 


Section 2 - Powers of the President 


Military Powers; Reprieves and Pardons - The President shall be 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual serv- 
ice of the United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices; and he shall 


The manner of electing the 
President and Vice-President was 
changed by Amendment XII. The 
change was made because in 1800 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr 
both received the same number of 
electoral votes, even though the 
electors wanted Jefferson for Pres- 
ident and Burr for Vice-President. 
The Twelfth Amendment required 
the electors to cast separate ballots 
for President and Vice-President. 


The date of presidential elections 
is the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. Electoral 
votes are cast on the first Monday 
after the second Wednesday in 
December. 

The President must be a citizen 
by birth rather than by natural- 
ization. 


Congress has determined that the 
persons next in line after the Vice- 
President are the Speaker of the 
House, the President pro tem of the 
Senate, and the Cabinet officers in 
the order of the creation of their 
departments. 


The President’s salary may be 
neither increased nor decreased 
during his term of office. He may 
not receive other pay from the 
Federal or state governments. He 
does, however, receive various ex- 
pense allowances in addition to his 
salary. 


This implies that he will cor- 
respond with the heads of depart- 
ments, but in practice they also 
serve as his Cabinet. 
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The Senate is given the special 
powers of approving treaties and 
presidential appointments. 


Many Federal officials are now 
chosen by civil service examina- 
tions. 


This is intended to prevent the 
President from appointing officials, 
except temporarily, without the 
Senate’s consent. 


At the opening of each session of 
Congress the President sends or 
delivers his “State of the Union” 
message. He also sends special 
messages from time to time. 

The President has never had to 
use his power to adjourn Congress. 


The House brings the charges 
(impeachment) and the Senate tries 
the case. 


Congress has established district 
courts, circuit courts of appeals, and 
various special courts. 


Federal judges hold indefinite 
terms, but they may be removed 
by impeachment and conviction. 


This describes the kind of cases 
which are to be handled in the 
Federal courts. 
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have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Treaties; Appointments - He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments 
are not herein provided for, and which shall be established by law; 
but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

Filling of Vacancies - The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by grant- 
ing commissions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 


Section 3 - Duties of the President 


Message; Convening of Congress - He shall from time to time 
give to the Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement 
between them with respect to the time of adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of 
the United States. 


Section 4 - Impeachment 


Removal of Officers - The President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE 111 - JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


Section 1 - United States Courts 


Courts Established; Judges - The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 


Section 2 - Jurisdiction of United States Courts 


Federal Courts in General - The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 


their authority;—to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters, and consuls;—to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 
—to controversies to which the United States shall be a party;—to 
controversies between two or more States;— between a State and citi- 
zens of another State-between citizens of different States;—between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens or subjects. 

Supreme Court - In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
_ ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, the 
Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
_ tion, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Trials - The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 


Section 3 - Treason 


Treason Defined - Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. 

No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

Punishment - The Congress shall have power to declare the pun- 
ishment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV - RELATIONS OF THE STATES TO EACH OTHER 


Section 1 - Official Acts 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Con- 
gress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 


Section 2 - Privileges of Citizens 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 

Fugitives from Justice - A person charged in any State with trea- 
son, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found 
in another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime. 


Amendment XI took away the 
right of private citizens to bring a 
law suit against a state in a Federal 
court. 


Certain kinds of cases must be 
handled by the Supreme Court 
directly. Cases handled by the lower 
courts may be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court, but Congress may 
change the appellate (review) 
power. 

This section on how trials shall be 
held is strengthened by the Bill of 
Rights, especially Amendment VI. 


Treason is very strictly defined. 
Conviction requires the testimony 
of two persons to some specific act, 
or confession in court by the 
accused. 


Punishment for treason may not 
extend to one’s descendants. 


The states are required to honor 
each other's laws, records, and 
legal decisions. 


Each state must offer fair treat- 
ment to citizens of other states. 


The process of returning an ac- 
cused person to a state from which 
he has fled is called “extradition.” 
Federal courts, however, do not 
order governors to honor such re- 


quests. 
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This was the basis for Fugitive 
Slave laws. This provision became 
ineffective with the adoption of 
Amendment XIII. 


New states may not be formed by 
dividing or joining existing states 
without the consent of the state 
legislatures and Congress. 


Congress has authority over 
Federal territory and property. 


A republican form of government 
is interpreted to mean a representa- 
tive government governing by will 
of the people. 

The Federal government is -re- 
quired to protect the states against 
invasion and, when the states so 
request, against domestic violence. 


Amendments may be proposed 
by a two-thirds vote of each house 
of Congress or by a national con- 
vention called by Congress at the 
request of two-thirds of the states. 
Amendments may be ratified by 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states or by conventions in three- 
fourths of the states. 


No amendment may deprive a 
state of its equal vote in the Senate. 


Debts and obligations made by 
the United States before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution were to be 


honored. 
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Fugitive Slaves - No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due: 


Section 3 - New States and Territories 


Admission of States - New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress. 

Territory and Property of United States - The Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 


Section 4 - Protection of the States 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion, and on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V - AMENDMENTS 


How Proposed; How Ratified - The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the*Congress; provided that no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall 
in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE Vi - GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Public Debt - All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 


— 


Supremacy of Constitution - This Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 


_ State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 


of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Official Oath; Religious Test - The senators and representatives 
before mentioned, and the members of the several State legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII - RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Ratification - The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 


Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the States present, 
the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the twelfth. 


In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


George Washington, PRESIDENT, AND DEPUTY FROM VIRGINIA 


DELAWARE 


New HAMPSHIRE NEw JERSEY 


George Read 
Gunning Bedford, Jr. 
John Dickinson 
Richard Bassett 


William Livingston 
David Brearley 
William Paterson 
Jonathan Dayton 


John Langdon 
Nicholas Gilman 


MASSACHUSETTS Jacob Broom 
Nathaniel Gorham 
Rufus Kin 
f je PENNSYLVANIA Maas 
Benjamin Franklin James M’Henry 
CONNECTICUT 


William Samuel Johnson 
Roger Sherman 


New York 


Alexander Hamilton 


Thomas Mifflin 
Robert Morris 
George Clymer 
Thomas Fitzsimons 


"Jared I ngersoll 


James Wilson 
Gouverneur Morris 


Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer 


Daniel Carroll 


VIRGINIA 


John Blair 
James Madison, Jr. 


The Constitution, laws, and 
treaties of the United States are 
supreme. Judges in every state are 
bound by them. 


All public officials, state as well 
as national, shall promise to sup- 
port the U.S. Constitution. 


Religion may not be used as a 
qualification for holding a Federal 
office. 


The Constitution was to go into 
effect when approved by nine states. 


NortTH CAROLINA 


William Blount 
Richard Dobbs Spaight 
Hugh Williamson 


SouTH CAROLINA 


John Rutledge 
Charles C. Pinckney 
Charles Pinckney 
Pierce Butler 


GEORGIA 


William Few 
Abraham Baldwin 


ATTEST: William Jackson, SECRETARY 
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Congress may not set up an 
official church or pass laws limiting 
worship, speech, the press, assem- 
bly, and the right to petition. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that these 
rights must also be granted by the 
states. 


The right of the states to main- 
tain a citizens’ militia is guaranteed. 
Laws regulating the use of firearms 
have been upheld by the courts. 


Limits the army’s right to take 
over private housing. You recall 
that quartering of troops was a 
grievance of the colonists. 


This clause limits the right of the 
government to search and take 
custody of persons and property. 
Specific warrants for search and 
arrest are required. 


Guarantees grand-jury indict- 
ment in Federal trials (except mili- 
tary trials). Prohibits double 
jeopardy and_ self-incrimination. 
Requires due process of law (fair 
legal procedures) and fair payment 
for private property taken for 
public use. 

The courts have ruled that wit- 
nesses in congressional investiga- 
tions may also refuse to testify 
against themselves. 


Trials shall be speedy and public, 
by impartial juries, in the district or 
state where the crime occurred. 


AMENDMENTS 
ARTICLE | 


Religion, Speech, Press, Assembly, Petition - Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE Il 


Militia - A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 


ARTICLE Ill 


Soldiers + No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war but in 
a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


Unreasonable Searches - The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 


Legal Protection of Accused Persons - No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time 
of war and public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor to 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 


ARTICLE VI 


Right to Trial - In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 


The United States Bill of Rights: 


10 | Freedom of 1 | Freedom of Freedom of 1d | Freedom of Freedom cf 


Religion Speech the Press Assembly Petition 


Ey Right to 3 | No quartering 4 | No unwarran- Sa) No third | 5b | Due process 


keep and of troops in ted searches degree and just 
bear arms peacetime compensation 
without consent 


6 | Speedy EA Right to 8 | No unrea- 9 | Listing of 10 | Powers not 


public trial trial by sonable bail, rights in Consti- delegated nor 
by jury in jury in fines, or tution shall not prohibited 
criminal common law punishments be interpreted by the Con- 
cases with cases over to deny others stitution belong 
counsel, open $20 value retained by to the states 
charges and the people or people 
witnesses 


Our Bill of Rights - Study the first ten amendments in our Federal Constitution 
and be prepared to quote a passage covering each panel pictured gpove. 


The accused shall be told of the 
charges against him, be allowed to 
face the witnesses against him and 
call defense witnesses, and have a 
lawyer. 


Jury trial is guaranteed in civil 
suits when the matter amounts to 
more than $20. But very often both 
parties to a law suit agree to have 
the matter determined by a judge 
alone. 


Bails, fines, and punishment must 
be fair and humane. ; 


The listing of these rights does 
not mean that other rights may be 
disregarded. 


Powers not given to Congress are 
reserved to the states and the 
people. 

The first ten amendments were 
proposed in 1789 and adopted in 
1791. 


This preserves the right of a 
state not to be sued without its own 
consent. Proposed in 1794 and 
adopted in 1798. 


The Twelfth Amendment made 
some changes in the method of 
electing the President and Vice- 
President (see Article II, Sec. 1). 
The major change was that the 
members of the Electoral College 
(called ‘“‘electors’) should vote 
separately for President and Vice- 
President. 
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which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII 


Suits at Common Law ° In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United States than according to the 
rules of common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Bail, Punishments - Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 


Reserved Rights - The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 


by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


Reserved Powers - The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI 


Suits against States - The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against any of the United States by citizens of another 
State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII 


Method of Electing President and Vice-President - The electors 
shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for President 
and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which list they shall 


sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of 
the United States, directed to the president of the Senate;—the presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted;—the person having the greatest number of votes for Presi- 
dent, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number. of electors appointed; and if no person have such majority, 
then from the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have a 
majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall con- 
sist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and a majority 
of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIil 


Slavery Abolished - Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV 


Negroes Made Citizens; Protection of Citizens + Section I. All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


If no candidate for President wins 
a majority, the House of Represent- 
atives chooses a President from the 
three highest—with each state 
having one vote. If no candidate for 
Vice-President wins a majority, the 
Senate chooses from the two highest. 


The phrase in color was changed 
by Amendment XX. 


Article XI| was adopted in 1804. 


Adopted in 1865. 


Citizenship was conferred on 
Negroes. States were forbidden to 
deny equal privileges to any citizen. 
The effect of Section 1 was to apply 
the basic protections in the Bill of 
Rights to the states as well as to 
the Federal government. 
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Section 2 provides that a state’s 
representation in Congress may be 
cut if it denies the right to vote to 
any group of adult male citizens. 
This provision, however, has never 
been applied. 


Section 3 barred from Federal 
office any former Federal or state 
official who served the Confederacy 
in the War between the States—un- 
less Congress removed the ban by a 
two-thirds vote of each house. 


Legalized the Federal Civil War 
debt. But voided all debts incurred 
_by the Southern states and the 
Confederacy in fighting the war. It 
also barred claims arising out of the 
emancipation of slaves. 


Adopted in 1868. 


Attempts to exclude Negroes from 
primary elections have been ruled 
unconstitutional. 


Adopted in 1870. 


Permits Congress to levy income 
taxes. This modifies the restriction 
against direct taxes in Article |, 
Section 9. Adopted in 1913. 
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Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, representatives 
in Congress, the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 


_ of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation 


in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a senator or representative in 
Congress, or elector of President or Vice-President, or hold any office, 
civil or military, under the United States, or under any State, who 
having previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member of any State legislature, 
or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, 
remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions 
and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall 
not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims 
shall be held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 


Negroes Made Voters - Section 1. The rights of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI 


_ Income Tax + The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes from whatever source derived, without apportion- 


ment among the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Direct Election of Senators - The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two senators from each State, elected by the people 
thereof for six years; and each senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies: Provided, that the legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive thereof to make temporary ap- 
pointments until the people fill the vacancies by election as the 
legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


National Prohibition - Section 1. After one year from the rati- 
fication of this article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several States shall have. con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section 3. This article. shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX 


Woman Suffrage - Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX 


“Tame Duck” Amendment « Section 1. The terms of the President 
and Vice-President shall end at noon on the twentieth day of January, 
and the terms of senators and representatives at noon on the third 
day of January, of the years in which such terms would have ended 
if this article had not been ratified; and the terms of their successors 


shall then begin. 


United States senators formerly 
were chosen by the state legisla- 
tures (see Article |, Section 3). 


Governors may call special elec- 
tions to fill Senate vacancies and 
may make temporary appointments 
if state law permits. 


Adopted in 1913. 


Forbade the making, selling, and 
transporting of intoxicating liquors. 
Ratified in 1919, it was repealed by 
the Twenty-first Amendment in 
1933. 


Several states prior to 1920 per- 
mitted women to vote. This amend- 
ment required the others to do so. 


Ratified in 1920. 


Provided for the President to take 
office on January 20 and members 
of Congress on January 3 to reduce 
the time between an election and 
taking office. A “lame duck” is an 
official who continues to serve 
though not re-elected. 
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Congress is to meet once 
a year. 


Provides for succession to 
the Presidency if the Presi- 
dent-elect should die or fail 
a qualify before January 
20. ’ 


Ratified in 1933. 


Section 2 permits states 
to prohibit alcoholic bever- 
ages. 


Ratified in 1933 by con- 
vention in the states. 


Provides that a President 
may serve only two full 
terms plus two years of a 
previous President’s term. 
If a person fills out more 
than two years of a previous 
term, he may be elected 
only once. 

Ratified in 1951. 
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Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall begin at noon on the third day of January, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, 
the President-elect shall have died, the Vice-President-elect shall become Presi- 
dent. If a President shall not have been chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term, or if the President-elect shall have failed to qualify, then 
the Vice-President-elect shall act as President until a President shall have 
qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case wherein neither a 
President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have qualified, declaring who 
shall then act as President, or the manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose a Presi- 
dent whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect upon the fifteenth day of Oc- 
tober following the ratification of this article. 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 


The Repeal of Prohibition + Section 1. The Eighteenth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States is hereby repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, 
in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII 


Presidential Term + No person shall be elected to the office of the President 
more than twice, and no person who has held the office of President, or acted 
as President, for more than two years of a term to which some other person was 
elected President shall be elected to the office of the President more than once. 
But this article shall not apply to any person holding the office of President 
when this article was proposed by the Congress, and shall not prevent any per- 
son who may be holding the office of President, or acting as President, during 
the term within which this article becomes operative, from holding the office of 
President or acting as President during the remainder of such term. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


Electors for the District of Columbia + Section 1. The District constituting 
the seat of Government of the United States shall appoint in such manner as the 
Congress may direct: 

A number of electors of President and Vice-President equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives in Congress to which the District would 
be entitled if it were a State, but in no event more than the least populous 
State; they shall be in addition to those appointed by the States, but they shall 
be considered, for the purposes of the election of President and Vice-President, 
to be electors appointed by a State; and they shall meet in the District and 
perform such duties as provided by the twelfth article of amendment. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


Poll Tax + Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any 
primary or other election for President or Vice-President, for electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, or for senator or representative in Congress, shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or any State by reason of failure to pay 
any poll tax or other tax. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


ARTICLE XXV 


Presidential Disability and Vice-Presidential Vacancy +» Section 1. In case 
of the removal of the President from office or his death or resignation, the Vice- 
President shall become President. 

Section 2. Whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Vice-President, 
the President shall nominate a Vice-President who shall take the office upon 
confirmation by a majority vote of both houses of Congress. 

Section 3. Whenever the President transmits to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives his written 
declaration that he is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
and until he transmits to them a written declaration to the contrary, such 
powers and duties shall be discharged by the Vice-President as Acting 
President. 

Section 4. Whenever the Vice-President and a majority of either the prin- 
cipal officers of the executive departments or of such other body as Congress 
may by law provide, transmit to the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives their written declaration 
that the President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
the Vice-President shall immediately assume the powers and duties of the 
office as Acting President. 

Thereafter, when the President transmits to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives his written declara- 
tion that no inability exists, he shall resume the powers and duties of his office 
unless the Vice-President and a majority of either the principal officers of the 


The District of Columbia 
is given three electoral 
votes, and Congress may 
determine how the three 
electors are to be chosen. 
In proposing this amend- 
ment, Congress made it 
clear that qualified resi- 
dents of the District would 
get the right to vote for 
President and Vice-Presi- 


ent. 
Ratified in 1961. 


Ratified in 1964. 
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executive department or of such other body as Congress may by law provide, 
transmit within four days to the President pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives their written declaration that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office. There- 
upon Congress shall decide the issue, assembling within 48 hours for that — 


Ratified in 1967 


purpose if not in session. If the Congress, within 21 days after receipt of the 


latter written declaration, or, if Congress is not in session, within 21 days after 
Congress is required to assemble, determines by two-thirds vote of both houses 
that the President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, the 
Vice-President shall continue to discharge the same as Acting President; other- 
wise, the President shall resume the powers and duties of his office. 


FOR REVIEW 
AND THOUGHTFUL DISCUSSION 


1. What was the European reaction to the 
American Constitution? 
2. For what purposes was the Constitution 
established? 
3. Describe the organization of the Consti- 
tution. 
4,Why have only fourteen amendments 
been added to the Constitution since the 
Bill of Rights? 
5. What role has the Supreme Court played 
in constitutional change? 
6. What are the two schools of opinion on 
constitutional interpretation? 
7. What are the differences between the 
House of Representatives and the Senate? 
8. Describe the process by which a bill be- 
comes a law. 
9.In what section of the Constitution are 
the powers granted to Congress enumer- 
ated? 
10. What lawmaking powers were granted 
to Congress? 
11. What is the “elastic clause”? 
12. What provision did the Constitution 
make concerning slaves? 
13. What provision did the Constitution make 
in case of the death of the President? 
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14. What checks does the Senate hold over 
the President? 

15. What are the functions of the Supreme 
Court according to the Constitution? 

16. Give as many examples as you can of the 
separation of powers, checks and _bal- 
ances, and federalism in the Constitution. 

17. What provision did the Constitution make 
for admitting new states to the Union? 

18. What are the four ways of adding an 
amendment? 

19. How many states had to ratify the Con- 
stitution before it could go into effect? 
20. What are the first ten amendments called? 
21. What four freedoms are guaranteed by 

the First Amendment? 

22. Which amendments deal with the rights 
of accused persons? 

23. What are the constitutional rights of ac- 
cused persons? 

24, What sections of the Constitution are re- 
emphasized by the Ninth Amendment? 
25. Which amendments pertain to elections 

and political office? 

26. Which amendments extend the right to 
vote? 

27. Which provision in the Constitution made 
the Sixteenth Amendment necessary? 

28. Which constitutional amendment is no 
longer in effect? 
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Atlas of the 
United States 
and the World 


Neither history nor economics can be 
intelligently studied without a constant 
reference to the geographical surround- 
ings which have affected different na- 
tions. 


Brooxs ADAMS 


The world is my country. All man- 
kind are my brethren. 


THoMaAS PAINE 
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How Geography Has Influenced Our History 


This useful sixteen-page reference Atlas 
is designed to help us understand the United 
States in the world today. The many histori- 
cal maps within the text locate the events of 
our history as they developed and answer the 
question, “Where, then?” The maps in this 
Atlas answer the equally vital question, 
“Where, now?” New problems are thus con- 
nected with areas we first meet in a historical 
setting. For example, Santo Domingo then 
(in the past) is the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti today; the Lone Star Republic then is 
Texas today; the Holy Land of the Crusaders 
then is Israel today. 

History and geography go together. His- 
torical events always happen somewhere, 
and the where often affects the why and the 
how of the happening. Example 1: (Event) 
Cornwallis surrendered. (Where?) At York- 
town, Virginia. (Why?) Because he was 
trapped on a peninsula, cut off by American 
and French troops on land and blocked by 
the French fleet from escape or assistance 
by sea. 

Example 2: (Event) Construction of the 
Distant Early Warming (DEW) Line. 
(Where?) North of the Arctic Circle. 
(Why?) With jet planes and interconti- 
nental missiles, what was formerly a vast bar- 
rier of polar ice has become a likely route of 
attack from Communist Russia, because geo- 
graphically it is the shortest route. 

The Atlas maps appear in the order of 
events in our story. Africa, with her deserts, 
jungles, and huge size long stood in the way 
of an easy all-water route to Asia. The many 
new nations of this awakening area now are 
headlined daily. Eurasia shows Europe as a 
mere peninsula attached to the land mass to 
the East. And it was the East that the early 
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explorers sought, as the source of gold and 
spices. Today we find the Asian lands again 
very much on the world stage. The map of 
Europe shows the countries from which our 
forefathers came to this continent and also 
pictures the countries now allied with us or 
ranged against us in the Cold War. North 
and South America outline the objects of the 
struggle for control of the New World. These 
maps show the physical features which af- 
fected this struggle and at the same time the 
modern nations which have emerged. The 
physical-political map of the United States 
enables us to understand the physical fea- 
tures of our country as well as to identify 
the fifty states. The next map presents a step- 
by-step summary of Our Country’s Growth. 
The political map of the world helps clarify 
the international problems we face. Polar 
projections of the Arctic and Antarctica dram- 
atize the importance of these strategic areas. 
And the Population Map presents significant 
facts based on the latest census. 

How has geography influenced our his- 
tory? Flowing rivers provided our fore- 
fathers with highways for travel and gener- 
ous water power. Vast forests furnished 
timbers for their cabins and ships, fuel for 
their hearths, and game for their food supply. 
Fertile land to the west yielded bounteous 
crops of corn, wheat, and cotton. Mineral 
wealth—coal, iron, gold, silver, copper, oil, 
uranium, has been ours in great abundance. 
Vast ocean frontiers protected us in our in- 
fancy. Favorable harbors laid the basis for 
our commercial and naval power. Free land 
and fertile plains beckoned us westward. 
And a varied climate, abundant rainfall, 
and a fine river drainage system laid the 
physical basis for our agricultural wealth. 
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KEY TO THE NUMBERS ON THE MAP 
NAME OF COUNTRY AND ITS CAPITAL 
NETHERLANDS— Amsterdam GREECE — Athens 
BELGIUM -— Brussels ALBANIA —Tirané 
DENMARK — Copenhagen SWITZERLAND — Bern 
WEST GERMANY —Bonn NEPAL— Katmandu 
EAST GERMANY —Berlin SIKKIM — Gangtok 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA — Prague BHUTAN-— Thimbu 
AUSTRIA—Vienna ISRAEL—Jerusalem 
HUNGARY — Budapest LEBANON — Beirut 
ROMANIA-— Bucharest JORDAN— Amman 
YUGOSLAVIA— Belgrade SY RIA— Damascus 
BULGARIA —- Sofia CYPRUS — Nicosia 
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Our European Heritage. While our peo- 
ple are the product of every race, nationality, 
and creed, our heritage is essentially Euro- 
pean. Europe contains the homelands of over 
thirty million of our immigrants and most 
of our ancestors. The English gave us their 
language, religion, and common law. French 
influence may still be seen in Louisiana and 
along the St. Lawrence. Spanish architec- 
ture, furniture, and customs color life in the 
Southwest. The imprint of German culture 
is still strong in Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and parts of Pennsylvania. 

The European place names listed below 

are connected with events important in our 
history. How many can you locate? 
1. Genoa, home of Columbus. 2. The Peace 
of Paris, 1763. 3. The Hague Court. 4. As- 
sassination at Sarajevo. 5. The Treaty of 
Versailles. 6. Appeasement at Munich. 7. 
“D” Day at Normandy. 8. The Potsdam con- 
ference. 9. The Berlin airlift. 10. The Ge- 
neva disarmament conferences. 

American relations with Europe today are 
closer than ever before in our history. Amer- 
ican armed forces saved western Europe 
from subjection in two world wars and re- 
stored a precarious balance of power. The 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and air 
and missile bases in western Europe have 
strengthened the forces of freedom there 
against communism. Frequent meetings of 
the heads of state of the western European 
powers, in Washington and in Europe, solid- 
ify the bond between us and our allies. 
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Flat-Polar Quartic Equal-Area Projection 
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THE ARCTIC 
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Until modern times the Arctic was deemed 
impassable except by dog team and sled. But 
today the vast ocean of air over the north polar 
region is regularly navigated by planes follow- 
ing the shortest air routes between North 
America and Europe. Occasionally _ ice- 
breaker ships crush their way through these 
frozen waters. In August, 1958, the American 
submarines Nautilus and Skate made history 
by traveling under the polar ice. Trace their 
routes on the map above. 
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The polar-projection world map on the flag 
of the United Nations bespeaks the vital in- 
ternational importance of the Arctic region. 
The United States air base at Thule, Green- 
land, and the Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
line of radar outposts bear witness to the sig- 
nificance of the area to the defense of Canada 
and the United States. Alaska’s admittance 
to the Union in 1959 focused the attention of 
Americans upon the Arctic frontier. Find the 
DEW line and defense bases. 
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Antarctica consists of the land and seas 
about the South Pole. Most of the continent 
(two-thirds the size of North America) lies 
beneath a huge cap of ice several thousand 
feet thick. Temperatures are far colder than 
in the Arctic. The presence of coal, however, 
indicates that vegetation covered the region 
millions of years ago. 

The first explorer to reach the South Pole 
was Roald Amundsen of Norway (1911). 
American expeditions led by Richard E. Byrd 


in 1929 and subsequent years added signifi- 
cantly to our knowledge of the area. About 
a dozen nations now have bases for claims to 
portions of the continent. 

In the International Geophysical Year 1957- 
1958 scientists of many countries, co-operating 
in a gigantic world-wide study of the earth, 
seas, and skies, made special studies here. In 
1959 their co-operative efforts resulted in a 
treaty reserving the continent for peaceful 


purposes. 
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The 1960 Census Revealed Significant Facts about Our Population - We were 
a nation of 180 million people, gaining at a rate of about 3 million per year. Dur- 
ing the last decade (1) our population rose by 29 million. (2) Ten million people 
came of voting age. (3) Thirty million people moved from one locality to another. 
(4) While cities gained only about 8 per cent, the suburbs gained over 47 per cent. 
(5) Over one million persons left the farm. (6) The children in our total popula- 
tion rose 40 per cent, and the aged over 65 rose 30 per cent. (7) The geographic 
trend was toward Florida, the Far West, and the Southwest. What “strip” or 
“string” cities can you find on the above map? What areas are still lightly popu- 
lated? Why? 
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EXERCISES ON THE ATLAS 


1, Cite two examples of how history and 
geography go together. 

2. Why are the maps in the Atlas listed in 
the order they are? 

3. Give five examples of how geography has 
influenced our history. 

4. Study the map of Africa. (a) Through 
which seven nations does the 20° N. lat- 
itude line run? (b) Name eight water- 
bodies which touch Africa. (c) Bound 
the Republic of the Congo. 

5. Eurasia: (a) Which mountains and water- 
bodies make Europe a “sub-continent”? 
(b) Which mountains and waterbodies 
make India a “sub-continent”? (c) If a 
traveler traced his route from Paris to 
Tokyo to Jerusalem to Quezon City, what 
letter would be formed? What countries 
crossed? 

6. Europe: (a) Cite four examples of our 
European heritage. (b) Locate the ten 
European place names listed. (c) What 
European capital falls between Madrid 
and Sofia? London and Bonn? Athens 
and Budapest? Bern and Warsaw? Hel- 
sinki and Copenhagen? 

7. North America: (a) Name ten countries 
in North America. (b) In which direction 
does each of these rivers flow: St. Law- 
rence? Mackenzie? Rio Grande? (c) A 
direct flight from Quebec to Mexico City 
would pass near what great cities? From 
Los Angeles to Boston? 

8.South America: (a) Where is South 
America in relation to North America? 
(b) Of which nations is each of these 
cities the capital? Caracas? Lima? San- 
tiago? Montevideo? Quito? (c) To whom 


do these areas belong: Falkland Is.? 
Galapagos Is.P Puerto Rico? Surinam? 

9. The United States: (a) Name and locate 
the fifty American states and the capital 
of each. (b) Near what important water- 
bodies are these cities located: New York? 
Philadelphia? Washington? Cincinnati? 
New Orleans? St. Louis? Chicago? Kan- 
sas City? El Paso? San Francisco? Port- 
land? Seattle? 

10. Our Country’s Growth: (a) From whom 
did we get: Florida? California? Alaska? 
Eastern New Mexico? Northwest Min- 
nesota? (b) How did we get: Texas? 
Ohio? Missouri? Southern Arizona? (c) 
When did we get: Hawaii? Alaska? Utah? 
Oregon? Texas? 

. Political Map of the World (including 
inserts ): (a) Which two great powers are 
not yet UN members? (b) Name an is- 
land country located in the West Indies. 
(c) What’ is the advantage of an equal- 
area projection? 

12. The Arctic: (a) Why is the Arctic area of 
strategic value? Alaska? The DEW line? 
Thule? (b) How did the Nautilus and 
Skate make history? (c) Which nations 
border on the Arctic Ocean? 

13, Antarctica: (a) Which three continents 
are closest to the South Pole? (b) Which 
nations have bases there? (c) What sig- 
nificant event concerned it in 1911? 1929? 
1957-58? 1959? 

14. Population Map: (a) Cite six significant 
facts revealed by the Census of 1960. (b) 
What three areas are benefitting most 
from the geographic trend? (c) Which 
“string city” belt is most heavily popu- 
lated? (d) What areas are still lightly 
populated? Why? 
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UNIT I] 


The Emergence of Modern America: 
the Changing Nation, 1865-1920 
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Introducing the Unit. Americans after 1865 
were in a hurry. They were in a hurry to 
build railroads and factories, to settle the 
West, to produce food for a growing popu- 
lation, to cut down timber, to mine the coal, 
iron ore, silver, and other minerals. The 
wartime demand for manufactured goods 
had speeded the growth of the factory sys- 
tem and the rise of great cities. After the 
war, industry continued to grow so rapidly 
that by 1917 America had become the strong- 
est industrial country in the world. 

The population of the nation tripled be- 
tween 1860 and 1910. At the same time 
people moved into the cities because of the 


14th Amendment 


growth of industry. By 1910 some 45 per 
cent of our people were living in cities. The 
arrival in America of millions upon millions 
of immigrants helped expand the population 
and provided a labor force for the growing 
industries. 

Industrialization brought other far-reach- 
ing changes. Great fortunes were built up. 
Small enterprises found it hard to compete 
with giant companies. Workers encountered 
new problems in working for large corpora- 
tions. They formed labor unions to seek bet- 
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ter wages and working conditions. Many 
workers lived in city slums and were poor. 
But by 1917 the nation had the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

In this unit and the next we shall become 
familiar with this new America. We shall 
study the great developments in the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural life of the people. 
(The map above shows the changing nature 
of immigration during this period.) Then in 
Unit IV we shall review the political history 
of this period. 
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CHAPTER 


SD 


Reconstruction 
and the Rise of 
the New South 


There was a South of slavery and se- 
cession—that South is dead. There is 
a South of union and freedom—that 
South, thank God, is living, breathing, 
growing every hour. 


BENJAMIN H. Hitt 
Speech at Tammany Hall, 1866 
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Central Concepts: 


1. Why Congress opposed the reconstruction 
plans of two Presidents, Lincoln and 
Johnson. 

2. How three constitutional amendments 
were ratified within a five-year period. 

3. How the Radicals gained control of Con- 
gress and impeached Johnson. 

4, The nature of the struggle for control in 
the South. 

5. The legacy of reconstruction. 


Key People 


Andrew Johnson 
Thaddeus Stevens 
Edwin Stanton 


Key Events 


Wade-Davis Bill 

Andrew Johnson becomes President 
Fourteenth Amendment passed 
Military Reconstruction Act 

Tenure of Office Act 

Impeachment of Johnson 

Radical reconstruction 


Key Terms 


reconstruction 

Black Codes 
Radical Republicans 
due process of law 
segregation 
impeachment 
carpetbaggers 
scalawags 

Ku Klux Klan 

New South 


Lee 


Above is a devastated area of Columbia, South Carolina. Many Southern cities suffered 
destruction such as this in the War between the States. The crippled South faced the 
immense task of rebuilding with depleted manpower. 


THE SOUTH AND PRESIDENTIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


1. How badly damaged was the South by 
the war? 3 


2. What approach did Lincoln take to re- 
construction? 


3. How did the Radical Republicans op- 
pose Andrew Johnson? 


The defeat of the Confederacy settled the 
question of the right of a state or group of 
states to secede. The abolition of slavery by 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution in 1865 removed that question from 
American life. But the ending of the war 
raised many new and serious questions for 


the years ahead. How should the South and 
its leaders be treated? What should be done 
for the approximately 34% million freedmen 
with little or no training for citizenship or 
for earning a living in a free society? What 
was to be done about repairing the wide- 
spread destruction of property in the former 
Confederate states? 

The South in the summer of 1865 con- 
tained just under 5 million whites and 3% 
million Negroes. About a million Southern- 
ers had served in the Confederate army and 
thousands were left crippled by the war. 
Furthermore, among the 250,000 Southern 
whites who had lost their lives were some 
of the section’s outstanding leaders. The 
war had also taken many younger men who 
normally would have become the political, 
business, and agricultural leaders. 
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A A sharecropper’s farm in the South. Crops near the cabin get the most attention. 


The Damage to the South. The South had 
suffered heavy damage. From Virginia to 
Texas many towns had been partly or com- 
pletely ruined. The decision of Northern 
generals to destroy resources to hasten sur- 
render had led to widespread destruction of 
railroads, bridges, and livestock. Confederate 
leaders had ordered some destruction to 
hamper Union forces. 


Everyone was impoverished except the 
war speculators. Banks and insurance com- 
panies had failed, and investors saw all their 
Confederate bonds and paper money be- 
come worthless. The Confederate govern- 
ment as well as the state governments col- 
lapsed after the surrender of the Southern 
armies. For several months, until Northern 
troops could occupy the South and restore 
order, even such facilities as the postal serv- 
ice ceased to operate. And there had to be 
a rebuilding of bridges and the laying of 
new iron rails before many railroads could 
operate again. Education from the primary 
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school through the university practically 
stopped for a number of months. Even the 
work of the churches was disrupted. 

Southern Agriculture. Agriculture, the 
mainstay of the Southern economy, was 
ruined. To get it back on its feet, planta- 
tion owners resorted to sharecropping. A 
“cropper, with his family, was hired to grow 
a crop and was paid with a share of the 
crop based on the amount of labor, work 
animals, implements, and seeds that he fur- 
nished. Had this system always been fairly 
run, more Negroes and whites might have 
earned enough money to become owners of 
their own land. But in most cases the crop- 
lien credit system discouraged initiative and 
crushed ambition. 

Under this system, the country storekeeper 
advanced credit to the farm workers, and 
sometimes to the owners, in return for a lien 
or mortgage on the crops. The croppers 
were forced to buy all their provisions in 
the store of the merchant who held the crop 


THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


Robert E. Lee Makes Three Decisions 


When the Confederacy’s dream of independ- 
ence ended, the South’s leaders were faced with 
the necessity of making certain decisions to 
guide their future conduct. Should they apply 
for pardon under the liberal amnesty terms of- 
fered them by President Johnson? Should they 
stay in the South, trying to rebuild their shat- 
tered homeland, or should they flee possible 
treason trials and seek new lives outside the 
United States? Should they support the new 
governments forced upon them by the victori- 
ous North? General Robert E. Lee’s answers to 
these questions bore much weight in the South. 
The decisions he made are revealed in the let- 
ters printed below. 


Lee’s Application for a Pardon 
Richmond, Virginia, June 13, 1865 


His Excellency Andrew Johnson, 

President of the United States. 

Sir: Being excluded from the provisions of 
the amnesty and pardon contained in the 
proclamation of the 29th ult., I hereby apply 
for the benefits and full restoration of all rights 
and privileges extended to those included in its 
terms. I graduated at the Military Academy at 
West Point in June, 1829; resigned from the 
United States Army, April, 1861; was a gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army, and included in 
the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
April 9, 1865. I have the honor to be, very 
respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lee 


Lee’s Feeling about Leaving the Soutk 

A letter written by Lee on September 8, 1865, 
to former Confederate Captain M. F. Maury, 
who had left the United States and was then 
living in Mexico. 


The thought of abandoning the country and 
all that must be lost in it is abhorrent to my 
feelings, and I prefer to struggle for its restora- 
tion and share its fate, rather than give up all 
as lost. I have a great admiration for Mexico; 
the salubrity [healthfulness] of its climate, the 
fertility of its soil, and the magnificence of its 
scenery, possess for me great charm; but I still 
look with delight upon the mountains of my 
native state . . . (Virginia) has need for all of 
her sons, and can ill afford to spare you. . . 


Lee’s Advice to His Young Former Soldiers 


A letter to Colonel Walter Taylor, June 17, 
1865 


Tell our returned soldiers . . . they must all 
set to work, and if they cannot do what they 
prefer, do what they can. Virginia wants all 
their aid, all their support, and the presence of 
all her sons to sustain and recuperate her. They 
must therefore put themselves in a position to 
take part in her government, and not to be de- 
terred by obstacles in their way. There is much 
to be done which they only can do. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What did Lee consider the proper attitude 
toward the United States on the part of de- 
feated Confederate leaders? 

2. Is there any evidence in these letters that 
Lee’s main loyalty was to his native state, rather 
than to the South as a whole? 

3. What are the three decisions about his 
own future that Lee makes in these letters? 


1 Douglas S. Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943), Vol. IV, pp. 196, 


204, 205. 
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lien. They paid high prices, and the mer- 
chant handled the marketing of their crop 
and all the bookkeeping involved. The re- 
sult was that they were never out of debt or 
able to accumulate money of their own to 
buy land. The merchant often became a 
great landowner, and sometimes a land- 
owner operated his own store. 

This evil credit system also helped keep 
Southern agriculture a one-crop business for 
many years after 1865. Prices of cotton fell 
and the soil was exhausted, while intense 
poverty plagued the South. 

Lincoln’s Plan for Reconstruction. The 
South faced more than the grim problem 
of providing food and housing for its people. 
It also had to re-establish civil government 
and to try to adjust the freed Negro to his 
new place in Southern society. In a procla- 
mation issued in December 1863, Abraham 
Lincoln had set forth the steps he believed 
necessary to re-establish civil government 
in conquered areas. Under his policy, any 
Southern state could resume its place in the 
Union and establish a state government as 
soon as 10 per cent of the registered voters 
of 1860 had taken an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. This so-called “Presi- 
dential” plan for reconstruction included a 
pardon for nearly all citizens. Exceptions 
were the high military and civil officials of 
the Confederacy and those who had left 
important posts in the Federal government 
at the time of secession. Lincoln’s primary 
desire was to bring the South back into the 
Union as quickly as possible. 

The Reaction of Congress. Congress was 
not pleased with Lincoln’s plan. Instead it 
passed the Wade-Davis Bill in 1864. This 
bill provided that 50 per cent of the voters 
must take the oath of allegiance before a 
state could re-enter the Union. It excluded 
many more Confederate leaders from voting 
or officeholding than did Lincoln’s plan. The 
President vetoed this measure, but had he 
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lived it is probable that he would have had 
the same struggle with Congress that his 
successor was to have. 

Andrew Johnson Becomes President. An- 
drew Johnson was a self-educated man from 
North Carolina who had moved to the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee. He was able but 
stubborn, undiplomatic, and blunt. His ideal 
was Andrew Jackson, a sturdy and deter- 
mined fighter for the common man. At first 
Johnson had been a tailor and then he had 
gone into politics. He had served in the state 
legislature and in Congress. In 1861 he had 
been the only senator from the seceded 
states who had refused to join the Confeder- 
ate cause. During the war Lincoln had ap- 
pointed Johnson military governor of Tennes- 
see. Then Lincoln had asked to have this 
rugged Southern Democrat put on the Union 
ticket with him as Vice-President in 1864. 
Johnson succeeded to the Presidency on the 
death of Lincoln in April 1865. 


During the spring and summer of 1865, 
while Congress was not in session, Johnson 
took steps to carry out Lincoln’s plan of 
reconstruction. Conventions were called in 
the defeated states. The ordinances of seces- 
sion were repealed and new constitutions 
were drafted. Then elections were held for 
state offices. The newly elected state legis- 
latures, except that of South Carolina, re- 
pudiated (refused to pay) the Confederate 
debt. All of these states, except Mississippi, 
then ratified the Thirteenth Amendment 
abolishing slavery. By the autumn of 1865 
new state governments were operating in 
all states except Texas. General Grant, after 
a tour of the South, reported: “I am satisfied 
that the mass of thinking people in the 
South accept the situation... in good 
faith.” 

Johnson’s Opponents in Congress. Trouble 
soon developed, however. A number of old 
Confederate leaders were elected to state 
offices, and the new legislatures passed 


“black codes” to regulate the freedmen. 
These codes varied from state to state, and 
some were more severe than others. In gen- 
eral they regulated vagrancy, restricted the 
Negro to domestic and agricultural work, 
forbade him to carry weapons, and prohib- 
ited a Negro from testifying in court against 
a white. Southern whites on the whole justi- 
fied these codes as a way of putting many 
vagrant Negroes to work and also as a method 
of fitting the freedmen into a new social order. 
To many Negroes and Northern whites, on the 
other hand, the “black codes” seemed to be a 
pretext for the continuation of slavery. The 
charges of “Southern Outrage” and “Nulli- 
fication Anew” immediately arose among 
Northern groups. 

In December 1865, while passions were 
still aroused, Southern representatives and 
senators arrived in Washington to take their 
seats in Congress. Many were former Con- 
federate leaders; among them was Alex- 
ander Stephens, who had been vice-presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. Congress, under 
the control of the “Radical Republicans,” 
refused to seat these men. Names of South- 
erners were omitted in the roll call. 

The Radical Republicans were an extrem- 
ist group in the Republican party. During 
the war they had criticized Lincoln for using 
generals who were Democrats, for not free- 
ing the slaves at the beginning of the war, 
and for his lenient policy toward captured 
Confederate areas. The leader of the Rad- 
icals in the House of Representatives was 
Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania. Stevens 
was a harsh, bitter old man who had none 
of Lincoln’s kindness and generosity. He 
hated the Southern planters and suggested 
that Congress divide their estates among 
freedmen and poor whites and “drive the 
present rebels as exiles from this country.” 

The leader of the Radicals in the Senate 
was Charles Sumner of Massachusetts. He 
felt that the Southern states, by seceding, 


had lost their rights and now should be 
treated as territories under the rule of Con- 
gress. Among the other Radical leaders were 
Senators Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, Ben- 
jamin Butler of Massachusetts, and Zachariah 
Chandler of Michigan. After these men had 
persuaded Congress not to seat the newly 
elected congressmen from the South, they 
tried to discredit the President and to secure 
congressional control of reconstruction. 


Various motives were behind the Radical 


Republican plan to upset Presidential recon- 
struction. Johnson was distrusted because 
of his Southern Democratic background. 
Moreover, many congressmen wanted to 
curb the President’s power, which had in- 
creased greatly during the war. Some con- 
gressmen felt that the South needed to be 
punished and that strict measures were 
necessary to protect Negro rights. Some 
feared that a too-easy restoration of the 
South might help a coalition of Southern 
and Northern Democrats regain political 
control of the nation. One Republican, for 
instance, asserted that this would mean plac- 
ing in power a party that “may be described 
as a common sewer and loathesome recep- 
tacle,” a party containing “every unregener- 
ate rebel, . . . every sneak who ran away 
from the draft, ... every man who mur- 
dered Union prisoners.” He thus tied the 
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A scene in the Freedmen’s Bureau at Richmond, Virginia, with Negroes being given aid 
and advice. The Freedmen’s Bureau, created on a temporary basis in March 1865, 
helped the freed Negroes to gain some education, obtain work, and acquire land. 


passions roused by the war to party politics, 
a technique which many politicians found 
useful for winning elections during the next 
few decades. 

Some realized that a Democratic party 
victory might well mean the repeal of the 
protective tariff and loss of other benefits 
gained by industrial leaders during the war. 
As a result of this fear “Congressional” or 
“Radical reconstruction,” as opposed to the 
President’s program, involved much more 
than just a policy for the South. Congres- 
sional reconstruction also became a device 
whereby the Republican party, representing 
the new business forces of the North, was 
able to maintain the control of government 
that it had gained during the war itself. 

The fight between Congress and the Presi- 
dent in 1866 was grim and bitter. In Febru- 
ary 1866 Johnson vetoed a bill extending 
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the life of the Freedmen’s Bureau. This 
Bureau was an agency set up by the Federal 
government in the previous year. It was 
designed to protect the Negro in a transition 
period. Officials of the Bureau carefully 
checked work or business contracts made 
between whites and Negroes. Special courts 
were set up to try all cases involving mem- 
bers of the two races, and the Bureau fed 
poverty-stricken Negroes and whites. It also 
taught around 200,000 Negroes to read. 
Johnson vetoed the bill for continuing this 
agency because he felt that it was interfering 
with state functions, even though it was 
doing good work. 

This veto was Johnson’s last victory over 
Congress. In April Congress passed a Civil 
Rights Bill over his veto. It stated that all 
persons had the privilege of basic rights 
and liberties and that Federal courts would 


handle all cases involving the violation of 
Negro rights. The President vetoed this bill 
because it assumed that the Federal gov- 
ernment had the right to intervene to pro- 
tect citizens of the states from state laws. 
To Johnson this seemed unconstitutional. 

The Fourteenth Amendment. Congress 
realized the doubtful constitutionality of the 
Civil Rights Act. It therefore quickly drafted 
the Fourteenth Amendment to make the pro- 
visions of the Civil Rights Bill constitutional. 
This amendment (ratified in 1867) is one 
of the most important ever added to the 
Constitution. It states: “All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States” are 
“citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside.” Although the 
immediate purpose of this statement was 
to confer citizenship on the Negroes, this 
was the first time in our history that such 
a thing as United States citizenship had for- 
mally been defined. Previous to this a per- 
son had been principally a citizen of his 
state. Now one was both a Federal and a 
state citizen. And, to make sure that no state 
infringed on the rights of a United States 
citizen, the Amendment declared: “No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

The immediate purpose of this provision 
was to prevent Southern states from curtail- 
ing the rights of the Negroes. But it had 
other far-reaching results. Under it in time 
the courts defined private corporations as 
“persons.” This made it possible for cor- 
porations to bring suits in court challeng- 
ing state regulation of their activities. Many 
times the state laws involved were declared 
unconstitutional as a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment's provision that no per- 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 


1, Defines U. S. citizens—all persons * born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to its jurisdiction. 

2. Protects U. S. citizens from states—(a) no state may 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge [reduce or 
remove] privileges or immunities of U. S. citizens; (b) 
no state shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; (c) no state shall 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

3. Protects voting rights of citizens—when a state denies 
to qualified U. S. citizens their right to vote for Federal 
and state elective officials, the state’s representation in 
the House of Representatives shall be reduced in propor- 
tion to the number of citizens not allowed to vote. 

4. Denied office to former state and Federal officials who 
joined the Confederacy—but Congress could remove this 
provision by two-thirds vote. 

5. Barred the United States or any state from assuming 
Confederate debt or claims for the loss or emancipa- 


tion of any slave. 


* “Persons” was later defined to include corporations. 


son could be deprived of property without 
due process of law. 

The Fourteenth Amendment also called 
for a reduction in the representation in Con- 
gress of any state which deprived Negroes 
of the right to vote. Actually, although 
Southern states did prevent most Negroes 
from voting after 1876, this clause was never 
enforced. The Amendment further stated 
that anyone who had held civil or military 
office in the Federal or state governments 
in 1861 and had resigned to join the Con- 
federacy was not allowed to hold office 
again unless Congress by a two-thirds vote 
permitted it. This clause meant, of course, 
that experienced leaders of the South were 
now prohibited from taking part in govern- 
ment at a time when their experience might 


have been highly useful. 
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Tennessee quickly ratified the F ourteenth 
Amendment, and Congress accepted senators 
and representatives from that state. The 
other Southern states, however, following 
President Johnson’s opposition to the Amend- 
ment, refused to ratify it. As a result, the 
Fourteenth Amendment and Congressional 
versus Presidential reconstruction became 
issues in the congressional elections of 1866. 

The Radical Republicans in Control. Rad- 
ical Republicans were victorious in this elec- 
tion and at once decided to destroy Presi- 
dential reconstruction. On March 2, 1867, 
Congress passed over Johnson’s veto a harsh 
Military Reconstruction Act. It swept away 
the state governments already functioning 
under the Presidential plan and instead set 
up five military districts to control the South. 
A Union general was placed over each dis- 
trict. These officers were to summon conven- 
tions to draft new state constitutions. When 
these constitutions had established Negro 
suffrage and the new legislatures had ratified 
the Fourteenth Amendment, then Congress 
would readmit the states to the Union. 

During 1868 North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas were re-admitted to the Union 
on the above basis. They voted for General 
Grant in the presidential election of that 
year. As an additional condition of restora- 
tion to the Union in 1870, Virginia, Texas, 
and Mississippi had to ratify the Fifteenth 
Amendment, providing that the right to vote 
could not be abridged because of “race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The Impeachment of President Johnson. 
After ending Presidential reconstruction, the 
Radicals tried to destroy Johnson himself. 
They hoped thus to make the Congress more 
important than the executive. In March 1867, 
Congress passed a Tenure of Office Act mak- 
ing it a “high misdemeanor” for the Presi- 
dent to dismiss any cabinet member without 
the consent of Congress. Every President 
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since Washington had exercised the power 
to dismiss cabinet members without con- 
sulting Congress, but the Radical Repub- 
licans wanted to keep Secretary of War Ed- 
win Stanton in the cabinet. Stanton had 
been revealing cabinet secrets to the Radi- 
cals, aiding them in their struggle with 
Johnson. Finally, despite the Tenure of 
Office Act, and after showing great patience, 
Johnson dismissed Stanton. 

This was the opportunity the Radicals 
had been waiting for. In February 1868, the 
House of Representatives brought impeach- 
ment charges against Johnson for “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” The trial before 
the Senate was not a creditable affair. The 
charges were often foolish, and the case was 
conducted with malice and bitterness. 

Seven Republican senators who placed 
justice before partisan hatred joined twelve 
Democrats in voting for Johnson’s acquittal. 
Thus the Radical Republicans failed by one 
vote to secure the two-thirds necessary for 
removal from office. Had the Radicals been 
successful, Johnson’s conviction would have 
meant that whenever the President and Con- 
gress disagreed over political issues, the 
President would be in danger of losing his 
office. 


By 1870 all the Southern states were back 
in the Union. But some governments were 


A The House of Representatives Committee, Thaddeus Stevens and John Bingham, announces 
to the Senate that the House has impeached President Andrew Johnson, February 24, 
1868. A month later Johnson's trial before the Senate began. 


controlled largely by the so-called “carpet- 
baggers” and “scalawags,” who often based 
their power on the votes of Negroes. The 
“carpetbaggers” were Northern whites who 
went South to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. They were said to have brought all 
their belongings to the South in bags made 
of carpet material. The “scalawags” were 
Southern whites who joined the “carpetbag- 
gers.” As a rule they belonged to the poorer 
white groups who had not played a large 
part in government before the war. These 
two groups generally held the major gov- 
ernment posts, while some Negroes received 
minor offices. 

The Struggle for Control in the South. 
The state constitutions drafted under Radi- 


cal reconstruction were frequently improve- 
ments over previous ones. Needed reforms 
in local government, finances, and the judici- 
ary were carried out, and the public school 
system was extended. The equality of the 


races, too, was set forth in the constitu- 
tions. 

Much of the story of Radical reconstruction 
has been made a tragic one through stress on 
cases of corruption. It is true that some state 
legislatures irresponsibly voted to spend vast 
sums of money. State indebtedness was 
greatly increased. However, much of the in- 
crease resulted from the costs of establishing 
a public school system and restoring roads 
and public buildings that had been destroyed 


during the war. 
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A A Nast cartoon showing former Confederate 
soldiers collaborating with the Ku Klux Klan 


in policing Southern elections. The legend 
read: USA: “Keep the Peace at the Polls.” 
CSA: “We'll KEEP it.” 


The “carpetbaggers” and “scalawags” gave 
the freedmen an unfortunate first lesson in 
government. Many of the Negroes elected 
to the state legislatures were unable to read 
or write, and they were so inexperienced in 
government that they became mere tools of 
the “carpetbaggers” and “scalawags.” Yet 
many Negroes conducted themselves respon- 
sibly both as voters and as state legislators 
despite the severe handicaps of illiteracy and 
ignorance left to them from slavery. Never- 
theless, they were unable to stand up success- 
fully against the well organized and efficient 
campaign of the Southern whites to wrest 
political power from their hands. 

The Ku Klux Klan. White opposition took 
an extra-legal form. Secret societies like the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Knights of the White 
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Camelia, the Pale Faces, the Red Jackets, 
and the Society of the White Rose were or- 
ganized. They spread throughout the South. 
The Klan, the most powerful secret society, 
was pledged to fight Negro equality and to 
restore the whites to power. Disguised in 
sheets and masks, carrying skulls, and play- 
ing the part of ghosts of Confederate dead 
returned from hell, Klan members rode 
through the night terrorizing Negroes and 
Radical whites. 

There was little central control of the 
Klan, and before long criminals and ad- 
venturers began to use the secrecy of the 
movement for their own ends. Although 
these developments led the head of the Klan 
to dissolve the movement in 1869, many of 
the local “dens” continued their activities. 
Congress outlawed the Klan during the 
presidency of U. S. Grant (see the picture on 
page 218), and by 1871 Federal troops had 
forcibly stamped out the worst of the Klan 
activities. 

White Supremacy Regained. During these 
years of Congressional reconstruction, it be- 
came increasingly clear that the Radical gov- 
ernments could last only as long as Federal 
troops remained in the South to support 
them. Each year more and more Northern- 
ers became disgusted with the corruption 
and inefficiency of some state governments, 
well publicized by Southern whites. The 
growing strength, too, of the Northern Demo- 
cratic party weakened the Radical Republi- 
can hope of keeping troops in the South for 
an indefinite period. In 1872 public opinion 
forced Congress to pass an Amnesty Act un- 
der which fewer than five hundred former 
Confederates were disqualified from voting 
and holding office. By 1874 Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Texas were back under white control. When 
Hayes withdrew the last Federal troops in 
the spring of 1877, the last Southern states re- 
turned to “home rule” by Southern whites. 


During the years from 1865 to 1877 a New 
South as well as a New North began to de- 
velop. Although industry came slowly to 
the South at first, the region did see the 
beginning of a textile industry that has grown 
steadily since. At the same time the agricul- 
tural organization of the South changed, and 
sharecropping and ordinary tenant farming 
became important (see Chapter 8). Politi- 
cally, too, the New South differed from the 
pre-war South. . 

The excesses of Radical reconstruction 
aroused a bitterness that was to endure for 
decades. Although the South had been di- 
vided into two political parties before 1860, 
Radical Republican activities from 1865 to 
1876 led Southern whites to create a one- 
party system. The whites united in the 
Democratic party to. form the ‘ ‘Solid South.” 
The Republican party became small and un- 
important. From 1876 to 1952 the South 
voted solidly Democratic in all Presidential 
elections except that of 1928. Since 1952 the 
Republicans have gained a number of South- 
ern states due to Democratic support for civil 
rights. 

Gradually after 1876 the Negro’s impor- 
tance in politics was curbed. After 1890 the 
requirements that a poll tax had to be paid 
in order to vote or that the prospective voter 
had to be able to read, write, and interpret 
the Constitution were devised to stop Ne- 
groes from voting. In addition, threats of 


violence and ballot-box stuffing were used. 
Not until World War II and after was the 
Southern Negro again to play a growing role 
in Southern politics. Only about seventy 
thousand Negroes voted in the Southern 
states in the 1920's, but this number in- 
creased to about 1% million by 1952. 

Radical reconstruction also sharpened 
tensions between the races. After 1890 
Southern states gradually developed “Jim 
Crow” laws. These laws segregated the 
Negro as to his residence, education, amuse- 
ments, and travel. Not until the mid-twen- 
tieth century did the Supreme Court begin 
to declare the various forms of segtegation 
unconstitutional (see Chapters 22, 24), 

With the North tolerating the South’s de- 
nial of equal rights to Negroes, a degree of 
harmony had developed between North and 
South by the 1890's. Gradually after 1880 
Republican orators dropped the argument 
“Vote as you Shot” and talked less about 
treason. Other issues, such as the tariff, 
farmer unrest, labor unions, and foreign af- 
fairs replaced purely sectional questions. 
By 1897 President McKinley in his inaugural 
message was able to remark, “The North 
and the South no longer divide on the old 
lines... .” And white Northerners and South- 
erners fought side by side under officers from 
both sections in the Spanish-American War, 
as you will learn later. 

Furthermore, a new generation of South- 
erners grew up after 1860. Men like 
Woodrow Wilson wanted to forget the old 
and plunge ahead in building the “New 
South.” National magazines like Scribner's 
and Century began to publish the “Uncle 
Remus” stories by Joel Chandler Harris, 
stories by Thomas Nelson Page about planta- 
tion life in the Old South, and those by 
George Washington Cable describing Creole 
life in Louisiana. These stories were a con- 
siderable help in overcoming the hatreds left 
by war and reconstruction. 
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VOTING PATTERNS IN THE “SOLID 


GH Republican s 


SOUTH” IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


ful Democrat 


/[ 1960 | 


A. How did the “solid South” usually vote? Why was there a shift in 1928, and how great 
was it? By 1960, what seemed to have happened to the “solid South’? Can you explain 


the change? 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What issues were decided by the War 
between the States? What new problems did 
it create? 

3. Prepare a chart comparing the princi- 
pal features of Presidential reconstruction 
with those of Congressional reconstruction. 

4, How did the Southern leaders propose 
to treat the freedmen? 
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5. What did the Freedmen’s Bureau do 
for Southern Negroes? 

6. Why was Johnson a desirable candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency in 1864? 

7. What are the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment? 

8. Describe some interpretations and 
uses made of the Fourteenth Amendment 
from its ratification in 1867 until today. 

9. Describe the operation of the Military 
Reconstruction Act in the South. 

10. Trace the various steps in the struggle 
between President Johnson and the Radical 
Republicans. 

11. What techniques were used by such 
groups as the Ku Klux Klan to stop freedmen 
from voting and holding office in the South? 


12. Pretend that you are a Southern leader 
who fought as an officer in the Confederate 
army. Write a letter to your brother in Cali- 
fornia in 1869 telling what steps you are 
taking to regain political leadership. 

13. How did the reconstruction policy of 
the Radical Republicans contribute to the 
development of the “one-party South”? 

14. What were some characteristics of the 
“New South” by 1900? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Assign to members of the class the 
roles of a “carpetbagger,” a “scalawag,” a 
former Confederate leader, and a former 
slave. Plan and act out a sociodrama about 
their life in a small Southern community. 

2. Have a committee prepare a map for 
the class showing leading industries of the 
South today, when they became important 
there, their size and location in 1860. 

8. Read current magazines and newspa- 
pers and see how many important current 
problems you can identify that seem to be 
connected with the reconstruction period. 

4, Compare the legal and political posi- 
tion of the Negro in the South during re- 
construction with his status by 1960. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


J. T. Adams (ed.), Album of American 
History, Scribner. Volume II, pages 192- 
234, has several contemporary pictures that 
show problems of the reconstruction period 
in the South and the North. : Richard C. 
Brown (ed.), The Human Side of American 
History, Ginn. Amusing personal accounts of 
the South just after the war appear on pages 
180-183. - A. C. Collins, The Story of America 
in Pictures, Literary Guild of America. Pages 
233-237 contain contemporary pictures of 


this period. - A. Craven, W. Johnson, and F, R. 
Dunn, A Documentary History of the Amer- 
ican People, Ginn. Excellent original docu- 
ments of the reconstruction period, recom- 


mended for research projects, appear on 
pages 433-466. 


Special Accounts 


C. G. Bowers, The Tragic Era, Houghton 
Mifflin. The history of the reconstruction 
period. Read Chapters 9, 10. + P. H. Buck, 
The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900, Little, 
Brown. A Pulitzer-prize book. See especially 
Chapters 4, 6, 9. - W. L. Fleming, Sequel of 
Appomattox, Yale University Press. “Chron- 
icles of America” volume devoted to the re- 
construction period. : J. H. Franklin, Recon- 
struction: After the Civil War, University of 
Chicago Press. Realistic and scholarly. + J. C. 
Pollard, Richmond's Story, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Public Schools. Very interesting section 
on the reconstruction period in Richmond. 


- F. B. Simkins, A History of the South, Knopf. 


Includes many of the recent interpretations. 
Read Chapters 19, 21. 


Biography and Fiction 

G. Bristow, The Handsome Road, Grosset 
& Dunlap. Tells of the experiences of a 
girl in Louisiana during reconstruction days. 
Easy reading. - T. Dixon, The Clansmen, 
Doubleday. An account of the Ku Klux 
Klan. - M. Mitchell, Gone with the Wind, 
Macmillan. A best seller showing the impact 
on the South of the War between the States. - 
L. P. Stryker, Andrew Johnson, A Study in 
Courage, Macmillan. + B. T. Washington, 
Up From Slavery, Doubleday. This is the 
classic account of a famous Negro’s rise from 
slavery to leadership of his people. - J. 
Wheelwright, Gentlemen, Hush, Scribner. 
The story of three young Confederate soldiers 
during the period of reconstruction. - T. F. 
Woodley, Great Leveler: Life of Thaddeus 
Stevens, Stackpole. 
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CHAPTER 


6 


The Rise 
of Industry 


The price which society pays for the 
law of competition, like the price it pays 
for cheap comforts and luxuries, is also 
great; but the advantages of this law 
are also greater still, for it is to this law 
that we owe our wonderful material de- 
velopment, which brings improved con- 
ditions in its train. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Wealth (1889) 
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Central Concepts: 


1. 


How great natural resources, invention, 
and the tariff aided in the phenomenal 
growth of industry from 1865 to 1917. 


. The role of large corporations and efforts 


to correct their abuses. 


. How Rockefeller and Carnegie, after 


amassing great fortunes through restrict- 
ing competition, became philanthropists. 


. How the bankers’ widespread control over 


corporations resulted in regulatory legis- 
lation. 


. How industry continued to be concen- 


trated in the key cities of the Northeast 
and the Middle West, while industrial 
beginnings were being made in the South. 


Key People 


Andrew Carnegie 

Grover Cleveland 

John D. Rockefeller 

J. P. Morgan 

General George A. Custer 


Key Events 


McKinley tariff 

Dingley tariff 

Payne-Aldrich tariff 
Underwood Tariff 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
Pujo Committee Report 
Battle of the Little Big Horn 


Key Terms 

patents pooling agreement 
mass production _ trust 

tariff policy holding company 
corporation monopoly 


The speed with which manufacturing con- 
cerns and large business enterprises grew 
from 1865 to World War I was amazing. 
The face of America was remade, and 
the country became one of the great indus- 
trial nations of the world. The census, which 
the Federal government takes every ten 


years, revealed that in 1869 there were 
around 2 million wage-earners in manufac- 
turing plants and that they produced goods 
worth about 3.4 billion dollars. By 1909 the 
industrial working population had expanded 
to over 6.5 million, and the value of the goods 
they produced was 20.7 billion dollars. 
The Causes of Industrial Expansion. 
There were five major reasons for this as- 
tounding growth. (1) The _ population, 
which furnished both labor for the factories 
and a market for goods, increased from 31.4 
million in 1860 to 92 million by 1910. This 
increase was caused by both a high birth 
rate and a great tide of immigration. (2) 
There was free trade throughout the United 
States. Under the Constitution our states 
could levy no tariffs on goods coming from 
other states. (3) The United States was 
blessed with a fabulous supply of natural 
resources, including rich soils, boundless 
forests, coal, iron, and oil. (4) Americans 
were full of ideas for new inventions and 
improved ways of doing things. (5) The 
government helped in various ways, includ- 
ing the levying of tariffs on foreign goods 
that might compete with American products. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION, 
1870-1910 


% index -1870 — 100 
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POPULATION WORKERS IN VOLUME OF 


MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING 
1870 38,558,371 2,000,000 13.7 
1910 91,972,266 8,000,000 96.0 
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Finding and Using Our Natural Resources. 
Industrial growth was powered by our rich 
natural resources. Bituminous (soft) and an- 
thracite (hard) coal were both mined ex- 
tensively from 1865 to 1917. They furnished 
the fuel for homes, factories, railroads, and 
steamships. As early as 1870 the production 
of bituminous coal outstripped anthracite. 
By 1916 its output was six times that of hard 
coal. More important, between 1890 and 
1914 American coal production increased 
fourfold, until around half a billion tons of 
coal a year were being mined. Although 
coal deposits were widely scattered from 
Puget Sound through the Great Plains and 
the Corn Belt to the Appalachians, the Ap- 
palachian coal fields were generally superior. 
The coal there was easier to mine, and the 
deposits were close to the industrial centers, 
such as Pittsburgh. 
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A The great Mesabi iron range in Minnesota, 
opened in the 1870's, has been mined in- 
tensively ever since. 


Another great source of power came from 
the nation’s rich oil deposits. The first com- 
mercial oil well was drilled by E. L. Drake 
for the Seneca Oil Company at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, in 1859. The demand for kero- 
sene to light homes and business establish- 
ments was so great that immediately specu- 
lators poured into western Pennsylvania. 
Boom towns sprang into existence, and the 
oil industry spread across the nation. 

The development later of the internal- 
combustion engine (1892) and the gradual 
use of oil for industrial plants, transporta- 
tion, and home heating made the oil busi- 
ness extremely profitable. California began 
important production in the 1890's, and the 
Gulf fields of southeastern Texas were 
started in 1901. Three years later the Illinois 
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and southwestern Indiana oil fields started 
to produce. Then in 1911 and 1912 the mid- 
continent fields (northern Texas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma) were opened. By 1915 the mid- 
continent fields were producing half the oil 
of the nation. 

The fact that the United States from 1859 
to 1940 produced about 65 per cent of the 
world’s oil supplies gave the nation a tre- 
mendous advantage over other countries in 
peace and war. After World War II, Middle 
Eastern countries like Saudi Arabia, Iran, 
Irag, and Kuwait greatly increased their 
production of oil. By 1950 it was estimated 
that of the proved oil reserves in the ground, 
the Middle East had 42 per cent of the world 
total while the United States had 35 per cent. 
American oil companies became important 
investors in the oil resources of the Middle 
East, and America became _ increasingly 
concerned over domestic and international 
developments in that area. 

It was not until after 1865 that the third 
great resource of the new age—iron—was 
extensively developed. The mining of iron 
was the basis for the steel industry, about 
which we shall read later in the chapter. 
Iron deposits were widely scattered over the 
country, but the real boom in this industry 
occurred when the Lake Superior iron dis- 
trict was opened. The ore in this area be- 
came accessible in the 1870’s and 1880's. 
By then railroads had been constructed, and 
improved locks at the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
connecting Lake Superior with the other 
Great Lakes, made water transportation pos- 
sible. Three million long tons of ore were 
mined in 1870, and by 1917 this had increased 
to 75.3 million long tons. The richest de- 
posits in this area, opened in the 1890's, were 
in the Mesabi range, where steam shovels 
scooped up the ore in great open pits. By 
1919 the Mesabi area was producing 85 per 
cent of the country’s iron. The picture above 
shows how extensively it has been mined. 
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The map shows the location of our chief mineral resources that had been discovered 
and were being used by 1920. Which were most important as sources of energy? 


Other plentiful resources were developed 
in these years. Gold, silver, copper, and lead 
were all widely mined. The great grazing 
lands of the trans-Mississippi West produced 
meat to feed the industrial workers and fur- 
nished the basis for the meat-packing in- 
dustry centering in Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, and Omaha. The production of 
wheat expanded with equal speed, and soon 
the milling industry in Minneapolis and 
other centers became a big business. With 
its rich grazing lands and equally rich corn 
and wheat regions, the United States was 
able both to feed its own people and to pro- 
duce a huge food surplus while it was be- 
coming highly industrialized. 


The Part Played by Inventions. Amer- 
icans have always kept the United States 
Patent Office busy. Over the years since 
1860 more than three million inventions 
have been patented. New inventions, or 
improved technology, greatly increased the 
productive capacity of American industry. 
In the oil industry, for instance, the inven- 
tion of pipe lines, tank cars, and improved 
methods of refining played a large part in 
the expansion of this industry. Improved 
methods came quickly in the iron industry, 
too. The Bessemer process and the open- 
hearth process of refining steel, both invented 
by Europeans, were quickly utilized by 
Americans in the 1860’s. By 1880 the United 
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States was producing more Bessemer steel 
and by 1900 more open-hearth steel than 
Great Britain. 

Other new industries came from the in- 
ventions of this period. It is difficult to think 
of any important area of American society 
that was not greatly altered by these inven- 
tions. Typewriters, cash registers, and cal- 
culating machines made the transactions of 
the age of business possible. The Westing- 
house air brake (1869) greatly improved 
railroad travel and freight service. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell’s telephone (1876) opened 
a new age of rapid communication, and 
Thomas A. Edison’s incandescent lamp 
(1879) launched a new era of electricity. 
In 1893 the first electric motor was used 
to turn a factory machine. By this time, 
too, electricity had been applied to street 
lighting and to propelling streetcars. Revo- 
lutionary changes came in the food industry. 
The development of the refrigerator car, the 
tin can, and methods of making artificial ice 
meant that new foods and fresher foods 
could be served at the American table. Thus 
even the American diet was changed by 
technology. 

It was not in the field of specific inven- 
tions, however, that American industry made 
its greatest contribution. It was rather in 
the idea of mass production, with the moy- 
ing assembly line and each worker devoting 
himself to one specific operation. You have 
probably read of the pioneer work of Eli 
Whitney in developing mass production and 
standardized parts. Mass production was 
gradually developed to its highest point in 
the automobile industry (see Chapter 9), 
and it made American production the mar- 
vel and envy of industrialists all over the 
world. 

Government Aid: the Tariff. The Federal 
government exerted no control over the 
growing business world until 1890 and after. 
But it helped industry much earlier. Land 
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grants aided the transcontinental railroads, 
as we shall see, and tariffs protected some in- 
dustries. During the Civil War high tariffs on 
imports were justified as emergency measures 
needed to raise revenue. Right after the war, 
tariff lobbyists swarmed to Washington and 
in 1869 and 1870 they induced Congress to 
increase the tariff rates on a number of 
goods. 

The high-tariff people argued that Amer- 
ican industries needed protection against 
foreign competition. They said that it was 
a patriotic duty to build American industry 
and that the tariff was essential to accom- 
plish this. On the other hand, the American 
Free Trade League contended that the tariff 
simply meant that American industrialists 
could raise the prices on their goods to con- 
sumers and thus make more profits. In ac- 
tual fact, American industry was so efficient 
that it seems doubtful whether the tariff in 
every case was a. necessity. Andrew Car- 
negie himself admitted that the efficient steel 
industry really needed no protection; the 
tariffs simply meant greatly increased profits. 


Tariff Ups and Downs. Tariff rates in- 
creased pretty steadily from 1872 to 1912. 
In 1872 a growing protest from the Free 
Trade League and some farmers led to a 
10 per cent tariff reduction. But as soon as 
Grant’s re-election was assured, the rates 
were restored. In 1887 and in 1894 Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland tried to persuade 
Congress to reduce the tariff. He failed both 
times. In 1890 the Republicans drafted the 
high McKinley tariff, and in 1894 the pro- 
tective rates were maintained by the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff. In this case Republicans and 
Democrats from the Eastern industrial states 
combined to keep the tariff high. The Re- 
publican Dingley tariff of 1897 raised rates 
to their highest point in American history. 

Not until 1908 did the tariff become a 
burning issue again. By that time, many 
mid-western farmers were protesting against 
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the way the tariff aided business monopoly 
and raised prices on industrial goods to con- 
sumers. As a result, both parties promised 
tariff revision. 

Early in 1909 President William Howard 
Taft called a special session of Congress to 
carry out the Republican pledge of a lower 
tariff. But the lobbyists for a high tariff 
wrecked any prospect of revision. “I have 
never come so close to tariff making before,” 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts noted, “and the amount of ruthless self- 
ishness . . . surpasses anything I have ever 
seen.” Although the resulting Payne-Aldrich 
tariff violated the party’s campaign pledge, 
Taft signed the bill. He thus started a 
chain of events that helped to break up the 
Republican party in 1912 (see Chapter 13). 

Not until 1913 was there a significant 
downward revision of the tariff. President 


Woodrow Wilson told Congress that rates 
must not aid the development of monopolies 
or bring special privileges to certain groups. 
The public backed Wilson’s demand for. 
lower rates, and the Underwood tariff of 
1913 reduced the duties on 958 articles and 
increased rates on only 86 items. The Under- 
wood tariff was a reversal of the ever-in- 
creasing protective tariff policy that had 
been started when the Southern farm inter- 
ests were out of the Union. The lower tariff 
did not function long, however, before the 
United States entered World War I. After 
the war, when the Republicans gained con- 
trol of the Federal government, we shall see 
that the country again returned to high pro- 
tective tariffs (Chapter 17). 


On the basis of the factors that have just 
been discussed, American business grew to 
mammoth proportions. More and more busi- 
nesses developed, and the total capital in- 
vested in them rose into the billions. 

American business enterprises basically 
have been organized as (1) individual pro- 
prietorships, (2) partnerships, and (3) cor- 
porations. In the years following 1865 the 
corporation emerged as the most powerful 
force in our economic life. The individual 
business and the partnership continued to be 
important in some fields, such as agriculture, 
many services, and retail trade. But in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and transportation the 
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corporation reigned supreme. Small com- 
peting businesses were absorbed by the 
larger units. So important was this develop- 
ment in shaping the economic life of the 
United States that we must study it carefully. 

Corporate Organization. The corporation 
was, and is, an economic enterprise that 
is organized under a charter from a state 
government. It developed because it had 
many advantages over partnerships and in- 
dividually owned businesses. A corporation 
is owned by those who buy shares of stock 
in it. The corporation can raise larger sums 
of money than the other two types of eco- 
nomic organization by issuing as much stock 
as necessary and borrowing through bond 
issues. Moreover, it has a continuous exist- 
ence. It does not have to dissolve, as a 
partnership does, for instance, when one of 
the owners dies. Another great asset to the 
corporation is the fact of limited liability. 
If the corporation fails, the stockholders lose 
their investment, but they are not respon- 
sible for the debts incurred by the company 
beyond their investment. In the case of 
individual proprietors or partnerships, on 
the other hand, debts have to be paid off 
even if this takes all the property of the 
proprietor or partners and drives them to 
bankruptcy. They are liable for the full size 
of the debt. 

The corporation form of economic organi- 
zation also developed certain defects. In 
theory all the stockholders controlled the 
organization. But usually a small group of 
directors determined the policies and _re- 
mained in control over the years. Each year 
there was an election of the directors by the 
stockholders. But ownership was so widely 
distributed in some corporations that most 
of the stockholders did not know the direc- 
tors, and they automatically gave their votes 
to the group in power, At times, too, there 
were fraudulent activities by corporations. 
These led the Federal government to declare 
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illegal certain practices that restricted com- 
petition. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act (p. 
206) and the Clayton Anti-Trust Act (p. 208 ) 
were aimed at outlawing these practices. 

Forms of Business Combination. The pe- 
riod following the War between the States 
witnessed cutthroat competition between 
rival corporations. Such competition meant 
that they had to reduce prices and see their 
profits decline in order to survive. But grad- 
ually some of these corporations decided to 
work together or combine in order to secure 
a monopoly, or control of the market for 
their products. Many methods were tried. 
One of the earliest was the pooling agree- 
ment. Under this arrangement competing 
companies agreed to maintain certain prices. 
Sometimes they divided up the country and 
agreed not to compete for business in the 
territory of other members of the pool. The 
pooling agreements, however, were weak. 
They were not enforceable by law, and there 
was no way to prevent one of the parties to 
the agreement from cheating. 

A more effective way to weaken or remove 
competition was the trust. In 1879 John D. 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company was 
the first to try this device. Under this 
scheme, the stock of the competing com- 
panies was turned over to the trust. The 
directors of the trust were then able to es- 
tablish a common policy for the formerly 
competing companies. The stockholders of 
the original companies were given trust cer- 
tificates equal in value to their old stock. 

The Standard Oil Trust was declared ille- 
gal by the courts in 1892 on the ground that 
the state corporate charters forbade the sur- 
render of stock to a group of trustees. After 
1892 the word trust continued to be used, 
but it then meant just bigness in business 
rather than a specific form of business combi- 
nation. Those desiring a monopolistic con- 
trol of an industry next turned to the holding 
company device. 


A giant of American business, John D. Rocke- 
feller (1839-1937). 


Under this device, a holding company 
corporation bought the amount of stock in 
each corporation necessary to control the 
policies of the various competing companies. 
At the most this meant 51 percent of the 
stock. But in some gigantic corporations 
where stock was very widely held it took 
only an extremely small per cent of the 
stock to control the policy of each company. 

After 1890 the holding company device be- 
came the chief method by which monopoly 
developed in the nation’s economy. Stand- 
ard Oil used it, setting up Standard Oil of 
New Jersey as a holding company controlling 
all the companies owned by Standard Oil. 
No Federal law was passed to restrict 
holding companies until the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, which curbed 
industries essential to the public welfare. 


BUSINESS LEADERS AND 
THE GROWTH OF BIG BUSINESS 


I. Can you see any likeness between 
Rockefeller and Carnegie? 


2. Show how our first billion-dollar corpo- 
ration was formed. 


3. What did the Pujo Committee report 
about control of business? 


John D. Rockefeller. The outstanding 
leader in the growth of American big busi- 
ness was John D. Rockefeller. He created 
the most powerful trust of his day, Standard 
Oil Company. In doing so he acquired the 
largest fortune of this period—about one 
billion dollars. Rockefeller gave large por- 
tions of his money to aid education and 
charitable causes. 

First a bookkeeper and then a partner in 
a wholesale firm, Rockefeller launched his 
first oil company in 1865. Five years later, 
with a group of business associates, he 
formed the Standard Oil Company. Over 
the next few years Rockefeller launched a 
policy of competition that drove many of his 
opponents out of business and greatly in- 
creased the power of Standard Oil. 

By 1879 Standard Oil controlled 90 per 
cent of the oil refineries and pipelines of 
the country. After the trust device was de- 
clared illegal, Standard turned to the hold- 
ing company. By 1910 the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey produced 87 per 
cent of all refined oil in America. It mar- 
keted 80 per cent of the American product at 
home and abroad and had a virtual monopoly 
of the pipelines serving the Appalachian, In- 
diana, and mid-continent oil fields. 

The company’s profits were fantastic. 
From 1897 to 1906, the annual dividends 
or profits declared on its stock ranged be- 
tween 30 and 48 per cent (5 per cent is 
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A The caption on this 1902 cartoon reads: 
“Andrew Carnegie, L.L.D. (lavish library dis- 
tributor), who believes it a great disgrace 
to die rich.” Explain what it means. 


considered good today). Finally, in 1911, 
the Supreme Court ordered the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
as a monopoly in restraint of trade in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act (see 
Chapter 13). The company separated into 
its various parts, including Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Standard Oil of Ohio, Standard 
Oil of Indiana, and others. 

Andrew Carnegie. Andrew Carnegie was 
the pioneer who built America’s steel indus- 
try. Life in Scotland had been grim and 
poor for him and his parents. In 1848, when 
Andrew was thirteen, his parents brought 
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their young son to America, where he 
achieved fame and fortune. He went to 
work soon after his arrival in Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, at $1.20 a week. Three years 
later, at the age of sixteen, he became one 
of the first operators to learn how to handle 
the newly invented telegraph and to take 
messages by sound. In 1853 he became pri- 
vate secretary and personal telegrapher for 
the general superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Seven years later he moved 
up to become superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division of the road. 

At the close of the War between the States 
Carnegie resigned from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to devote himself to the iron and 
steel industry. In the next thirty-five years 
Andrew Carnegie pioneered the way in ex- 
panding American steel production and mak- 
ing our country the largest steel producer 
in the world. During the years from 1896 
to 1900 his average annual income (in an 
age when there was no Federal income tax) 
was about ten million dollars. 

The Founding of United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Andrew Carnegie’s steel empire 
grew in much the same way as Standard Oil. 
Carnegie joined forces with Henry Frick, 
who controlled the coking industry, which 
was essential to steel manufacturing. They 
obtained a long lease on the iron ore in the 
Mesabi range, and they built their own ore 
ships to carry the product to the steel mills. 
As a result, in 1897 the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal wrote: “This company [Carnegie 
Steel] is not only in a position to make steel 
cheaper than any other producer; it is so 
situated as to be absolutely in control of the 
market, and make the prices of steel what 
itil 4 

By 1900 Carnegie’s organization was mak- 
ing profits of 40 million dollars a year, and 
Carnegie himself received 25 million of this. 
But he was tired of business and making 
money. He wished to turn his efforts to 


aiding education, promoting the cause of 
world peace, and encouraging the spread of 
free public libraries. He noted in his Auto- 
biography that “man must have an idol—the 
amassing of wealth is one of the worst spe- 
cies of idolatry—no idol more debasing than 
the worship of money.” In 1901 the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan and Company bought 
out the Carnegie empire and merged it with 
several other companies. This combination 
was the United States Steel Corporation—the 
first billion-dollar corporation in our history. 
Carnegie received 440 million dollars for his 
holdings. It was this money that he gave 
away during the remainder of his life, en- 
dowing libraries, aiding education, and sup- 
porting other worthwhile causes. 

Many other industries besides oil and steel 
saw the rapid growth of large corporate en- 
terprises. In the years following the Spanish- 
American War (1898) many competing firms 
merged into larger business units. Such 
giant combinations, for instance, as_ the 
Amalgamated Copper Company, the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company, and 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company came into existence during these 
years. In 1904, when John Moody published 
a book called The Truth about the Trusts, 
he listed 318 trusts which represented the 
merger of almost 5300 formerly- competing 
business units. 

The Function of the Banker. The devel- 
opment of the corporation opened a new 
field of activity for American bankers. Bank- 
ing houses sold corporate stocks and bonds 
to the public and invested funds in growing 
businesses. When holding companies and 
mergers of competing companies were or- 
ganized, a banking group usually played the 
leading role. Although individual banks 
scattered over the country served as outlets 
for the sale of stocks and bonds, the major 
banking firms gradually concentrated in the 
Wall Street district of New York City. 
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For their services in selling stock issues 
the bankers took either cash or shares of 
stock in the corporations. If they retained 
stock, the bankers usually had the voting 
power to place their members on the board 
of directors of various corporations. Before 
long the banking groups had widespread 
control over American business. 

The Pujo Committee Report. During the 
1890’s the farmers of the West, united for 
a time in the Populist party (p. 165), charged 
that “Wall Street owns the country.” In 
1912 the Pujo Committee of Congress in- 
vestigated the concentration of money power 
in the hands of bankers. The Committee 
concluded that six great banking houses had 
powerful control of finance and _ business. 
J. P. Morgan and Company was the leading 


WV Wall Street looking toward Broadway 


around 1900. At the left is the Stock Ex- 
change. Notice the dress of the businessmen 
and the horse-drawn vehicles. 


A J. P. Morgan (1837-1913), probably the 


most influential financier of his day. 


house. In 1912 the Morgan group and the 
First National Bank of New York together 
held 341 directorships in 112 corporations, 
including banks, insurance companies, rail- 
roads, manufacturing industries, and public 
utilities. 

The Pujo Committee report on_ this 
banker control said: “We are not unmindful 
of the important and valuable part that the 
[bankers] . . . have played in the develop- 
ment of our prosperity. There should be no 
disposition to hamper their activities if a 
situation can be brought about where their 
capital, prestige, and connections can be 
independently employed in free and open 
competition.” The great danger, however, 
according to the Pujo Committee, was that 
banker control tended to stifle competition 
in the American economy. “The acts of this 
inner group, concluded the Committee, 
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« _. have nevertheless been more destruc- 
tive of competition than anything accom- 
plished by the trusts . . . a condition which 
if permitted to continue, will render im- 
possible all attempts to restore normal com- 
petitive conditions in the industrial world.” 

Woodrow Wilson, as Governor of New 
Jersey, declared, “The great monopoly in 
this country is the money monopoly.” When 
Wilson became President in 1913, the Pujo 
Committee report led to the passage of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act and the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission (see pages 
208 and 209) to regulate big business. 


SECTIONALISM 
AND AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


1. Locate the areas of the country where 
industry was concentrated. 


2. What important resources came from 
the West? 


3. What held back the industrialization of 
the. South? 


The Northeast and the Middle West. 
Until the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
greater part of American industry was lo- 
cated in New England and in the Middle 
Atlantic States. During the war and the 
postwar years, industry spread rapidly into 
the Middle West. The location of such natu- 
ral resources as oil, iron, coal, and good farm 
and grazing land soon made this region the 
center of the steel, oil-refining, milling, and 
meat-packing industries. The Northeast, 
however, retained its supremacy in the 
woolen, knit-goods, shoe, hardware, and 
hosiery industries. It became the center of 
the new electrical industry. 

Mining and Indian Troubles in the West. 
The Far West did not develop into a sig- 
nificant industrial area in the period from 
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A Custer’s last stand, as drawn by a contemporary illustrator, A. R. Waud. Surrounded 
and greatly outnumbered by hostile Indians at the Little Big Horn, Custer and his 264 men 
fought bravely until every one had been killed. 


1865 to 1917. It was, however, the center 
of gold, silver, and copper mining. Pros- 
pectors followed the streams and rivers of 
the Rocky Mountains into areas like Nevada 
and Montana. The discovery of the fabulous 
Comstock Lode in 1859 brought thousands 
of people to Virginia City, Nevada, and 
caught the attention of the world for many 
years. During the first twenty years of op- 
eration these mines yielded more than 500 
million dollars worth of silver and gold. 
The last great gold rush in the United 
States was to the Black Hills of the Dakotas 
in 1874. The influx of gold-hungry settlers 
and prospectors into this region provoked 
the Sioux Indians to go to war against the 
white man in 1876-1877. The massacre of 
General George A. Custer and his men at 


the famous battle of the Little Big Horn 
in 1876 took place when Custer attacked a 
much stronger force of armed Indians. 
Industry Comes to the South. After recon- 
struction the South began some industriali- 
zation. Pig-iron manufacturing became im- 
portant in the 1870's, and the production of 
steel began at the turn of the century. Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, became the center of 
the Southern steel industry. But the area 
was far behind the iron and steel industry 
of the North. In the 1880’s and 1890's a 
significant start was made in bringing “the 
spindles to cotton,” that is, establishing cot- 
ton mills in the South. By 1900 the Carolinas 
and Georgia were producing 23 per cent of 
the nation’s cotton goods. By 1935 the cotton- 
growing states had more than twice as many 
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spindles as New England. But the South 
still remained primarily an agricultural re- 
gion until World War II and after. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the key people, key events, 
and key terms at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. In your notebook write a brief, factual 
statement identifying or explaining each. 

2. Present arguments both for and against 
the protective tariff. 

8. Draw illustrations or cartoons to show 
how the Federal government aided the 
growth of big business. 

4. What factors favored the industrial 
growth of this nation? 

5. What are the advantages of organiz- 
ing a business as a corporation? 

6. Draw diagrams comparing a pool, a 
trust, and a holding company. 

7. Trace the history of the Standard Oil 
Company from its founding until 1911. 

8.How did the government meet the 
challenge of monopoly in big business? 

9. Compare the careers of John D. Rocke- 
feller and Andrew Carnegie. 

10. Report on the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

11. What did the Pujo Committee find to 
be the relation of banking to big business? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Prepare a graph showing United States 
coal and iron production since 1865. 

2. Secure films, photographs, or books 
telling the history of the growth of some 
large corporations. Show these to the class. 

3. Hold a panel discussion on the question 
“Should the Federal government support in- 
dustrial research?” 
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READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


J. T. Adams (ed.), Album of American 
History, Scribner. Volume III, pages 971- 
374, has contemporary pictures and cartoons 
on the rise of big business. * H. S. Com- 
mager and A. Nevins (eds.), The Heritage 
of America, Little, Brown. Numbers 213- 
219 include several contemporary accounts 
of the rise of big business. * A. Craven, W. 
Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, A Documentary 
History of the American People, Ginn. 
Pages 479-508 and 593-606 have excellent 
selections for better students. - M. B. David- 
son, Life in America, Houghton Mifflin. Vol- 
ume I, pages 532-557, covers the expansion 
of industry during this period. 


Special Accounts 


B. J. Hendrick, The Age of Big Business, 
Yale University Press. One of the “Chron- 
icles of America” series covering the begin- 
ning of business expansion. - S. H. Holbrook, 
The Age of the Moguls, Doubleday. An in- 
teresting recent account of the early leaders 
of industry that shows their contribution 
to America. Read about the person who 
most interests you. 


Biography and Fiction 

S. Anderson, Poor White, Viking. A story 
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Labor Problems 
and Immigra- 
tion Policies 


The American trade union movement 
had to work out its own philosophy, 
technique, and language. What has 
been developed is different from that 
of any other country. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor (1925) 
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A The worker's position. National income (the total value of all income received) increased 
far more sharply than wages. When did the level of wages rise above prices? In the 
years 1910 to 1914, what was the worker’s economic position? 


LABOR’S GRIEVANCES 
_ IN THE POSTWAR YEARS 


1, What were the arguments for and 

against the eight-hour day? 

2. Why did workers have reason to fear 
unemployment? 


Workers in America felt that they had a 
number of things to complain of after 1865. 
For one thing, wages were not as high as 
they seemed to be. A wage of $2 a day for 
the average industrial worker seemed high 
in 1870 when compared with the $1.40 a day 
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which the same worker had received in 1860. 
In other words, money wages had risen 43 
per cent in ten years. But real wages (wages 
in terms of what workers can buy with them) 
were about the same as they had been in 
1860. Prices had risen so much that it took 
$2 in 1870 to buy the same amount of goods 
that $1.40 would buy in 1860. While the 
income of American manufacturers had 
doubled in ten years, the income of the 
wage earners had barely increased. 
Promoting the Eight-Hour Day. People 
had to work long hours each day to earn a 
living wage. In 1870 the factory hand who 
earned $2 a day worked at least ten hours 
for it. The day in a mill or factory began at 


seven in the morning. At noon an hour was 
allowed for lunch, and at six in the evening 
the working day was finished. This left little 
time for anything but food and sleep. Street- 
car operators worked twelve or more hours 
a day, and women workers in city stores were 
frequently on the job for twelve hours. It is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that as work 
in factories and other industries became 
more common, there appeared in the land 
a movement for the eight-hour working 
day. 

It was argued that the eight-hour day 
would promote greater efficiency, for work- 
ers would be less tired. Increased leisure 
would make the worker able to use more 
products. He would be a better customer, 
and production would increase. The whole 
economy would thus benefit. 


To many people an eight-hour day seemed 
only a beautiful dream. Some businessmen 
answered that American industries were not 
yet in a position to institute the eight-hour 
day, which was probably true enough. They 
maintained that hours should be decreased 
gradually. Other businessmen felt that since 
they owned their own factories and hired 
labor, they alone had the right to determine 
the length of the working day. 

The Fear of Unemployment. Another 
problem in the 1870's and 1880’s was unem- 
ployment. Workers held two forces mainly 
responsible for this. These were (1) the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery, which 
threw men out of work until they could find 
new jobs and (2) the flood of immigration 
from overseas, which constantly added new 
low-paid workers to the laboring force. 


The struggle for the eight-hour day, begun in the 1870's, continued for many years. 
Here a group of union workers demand, in four languages, the eight-hour day. See 


Chapter 18 to find when the Federal government made eight hours the legal work day. 
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There were labor unions before the Civil 
War, but they were small affairs. They were 
not always sure how to get what they wanted, 
and they had no organization binding them 
together. Workmen in various crafts had 
their own unions. During the twenty years 
from 1866 to 1886 there were two important 
large-scale labor organizations in the United 
States, the National Labor Union and the 
Knights of Labor. 

The National Labor Union. The National 
Labor Union was founded in 1866. It was 
originally designed as a general assembly of 
trade unions in the country. But all kinds 
of reform groups, from Socialists to temper- 
ance workers, joined the N.L.U. The ideal 
was to form “one big union” for all, no mat- 
ter how different might be the immediate 
aims of the various groups. The N.L.U. es- 
tablished producers’ and consumers’ co-oper- 
atives and favored reforming the national 
banking system. Eventually the N.L.U. 
joined with the Greenback political party 
(p. 219). When this excursion into politics 
failed by 1872, the N.L.U. quickly fell apart. 

The Knights of Labor. The Noble and 
Holy Order of the Knights of Labor was es- 
tablished as a secret society by Uriah Ste- 
phens in 1869. Stephens, a tailor, had been 
an abolitionist supporter of Lincoln. By 
1878 the Order's membership had become 
so widespread that it seemed safe to end its 
status as a secret organization and to bring 
it out into the open. Stephens resigned as 
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A Changing occupational In the 
years shown, many workers left farming for 
industrial and service occupations. What 
effect did this have on the labor force? 


patterns. 


Grand Master Workman of the Order, and 
a new leader was elected, Terence V. Pow- 
derly. Powderly, an energetic and hand- 
some man, had been born of Irish immi- 
grant parents in Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 
He joined the Knights of Labor in 1874, 
and in 1878 he was elected mayor of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Powderly, who was an _ idealist like 
Stephens, invited everyone into the Order, 
including laborers, farmers, and _business- 
men. The only ones excluded were lawyers, 
bankers, gamblers, stockbrokers, and saloon- 
keepers. The movement became “one big 
union.” It also set up co-operatives for joint 


buying and selling of goods, and it dabbled 


in politics. The Order reached the height 
of its membership (700,000) in 1885 and 
1886, after it had successfully conducted two 
great strikes against the railroads controlled 
by Jay Gould in the Southwest. 

After 1886 the Order declined in member- 
ship rather rapidly. This happened mainly 
because the craft unionists began abandon- 
ing it after some unsuccessful strikes. The 
craft unions were more interested in the im- 
mediate improvement of the working condi- 
tions of skilled workers than in political 
crusades. They did not want to identify 
themselves with the problems of the un- 
skilled worker. They left the Order to pro- 
mote their own labor movement. 


Certain trade unions withdrew- from the 
Knights of Labor when the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada was formed in 
1881. By 1886 other trade unions were also 
weary of seeking labor betterment through 
social and political reforms. They wanted to 


establish their own organization. These 
unions met with the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades and Labor Unions at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1886. At this meeting was born the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Organization of the A.F. of L. For 
the first twenty years of its existence, the 
A.F. of L. was composed almost entirely of 


unions organized on craft lines, such as the 
carpenters, the plumbers, and the bakers. 
The A.F. of L. did not at first include indus- 
trial unions, in which everyone working in a 
given industry was organized in one union 
regardless of what he did. (Examples of 
present-day industrial unions would be the 
United Automobile Workers and the United 
Steel Workers.) In the A.F. of L. the various 
crafts were organized into local, national, 
and even international unions. Each of the 
national or international unions was bound 
to this federation of all trade unions. The 
A.F. of L. thus allowed each craft to work 
for its own purposes through its separate 
organization, but held all unions together in 
the Federation in order to meet common 
problems. 

The Philosophy of the A.F. of L. Except 
for the year 1895, Samuel Gompers was pres- 
ident of the A.F. of L. from its founding until 
his death in 1924. He was the strongest 
influence in the new labor movement. Gom- 
pers was born in 1850 in England, the son 
of a London cigar maker. Very early in life 
he learned about labor organization in the 
closely knit British Cigar Makers’ Union. In 
1863 the Gompers family moved to New 
York, where the young boy went to work 
twelve hours a day at his father’s trade. 

Gompers thus learned many facts about 
the labor movement in America, which he 
applied as president of the new organization. 
Under his leadership the A.F. of L. settled 
upon a program of “pure and simple union- 
ism.” This meant: (1) The A.F. of L. ac- 
cepted the capitalist system and the wage 
system, and rejected socialism and programs 
of general social uplift. No longer would 
the labor movement spread itself thin by 
attempting to reform society while it was 
trying to improve working conditions. Only 
those matters directly related to the condi- 
tions of work were to be the concern of the 
AF Sof-Ls (2)eTher Atl, of L. refused’ to 
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ally itself with any political party. As a labor 
movement it came to depend upon its own 
resources while voluntarily offering its sup- 
port to individual candidates who ‘promised 
to support the interests of labor. 

The main resource of labor was, of course, 


strong organization. By means of. this 
strength, the A.F. of L. hoped to persuade 
employers to make definite work agreements 
with their workmen. If this could not be 
done satisfactorily, then a strong labor move- 
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@ Violence marked the railroad 
strike of 1877, as it did other 
major strikes of this era. Here 
workmen forcibly drag fire- 
men and engineers from a 
Baltimore and Ohio freight 
train in West Virginia. What 
weapons can you see? 


<@ The Haymarket Riot in Chi- 
cago, 1886, as drawn by a 
contemporary artist. The po- 
lice are firing at the anarchists 
while a dynamite bomb is ex- 
ploding among the police. 
What was the outcome of this 
violent clash? 


ment could fall back on strikes and boycotts 
to achieve its goals. 

Early Strikes. In the last years: of the 
nineteenth century, the effort to achieve the 
aims of labor reached its most violent pitch 
in several spectacular strikes. The first to 
arouse national attention was the Railroad 
Strike of 1877, which was most severe in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland. 

In 1877 the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania railroads announced wage 


cuts for their employees. The railroad work- 
ers had suffered repeated cuts in wages 
and were now unwilling to accept any more. 
The strike lasted scarcely a week, but the 
damage to property ran into many thousands 
of dollars. President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
at the request of the governors of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, sent Federal troops to 
break the strike in Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 
The railroad workers lost the fight, but the 
country suddenly realized that it had a “labor 
problem.” 

The year 1886 was marked by the Hay- 
market Riot in Chicago. First, a strike which 
had been going on for some time at the 
McCormick Harvester Company resulted in 
a riot on May 3. The police killed or 
wounded six demonstrators. The following 
day the police broke up a mass meeting held 
in Haymarket Square to protest the police 
shooting. A bomb was thrown at the police, 
killing seven persons and injuring sixty. This 
violence outraged the public. Eight anar- 
chists were arrested and four were hanged, 
even though there was no proof of who 
threw the bomb. Three were imprisoned 
but were pardoned in 1893 by Governor John 
Peter Altgeld of Illinois, who stated that 
they had not had a fair trial, and had not 
been proved guilty. Altgeld knew that this 
pardon would end his political. career, but 
his conscience demanded it. Because anar- 
chists had been active in the labor move- 
ment, the Haymarket case was used to attack 
organized labor in general. It undoubtedly 
contributed to the decline and disappearance 
of the Knights of Labor. 

The decade of the 1890’s was a stormy one 
for labor. A bitter strike took place in 1892 
at the Homestead plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The strikers, angry at the com- 
pany’s treatment of them, shot it out in a 
pitched battle with Pinkerton detectives 
hired by the company. The state militia 
finally ended the strike. The strikers had 


considerable public sympathy until several 
undisciplined men tried to kill Henry Frick, 
Carnegie’s partner, who had hired the Pinker- 
ton men. 

Despite the loss of most of these early 
strikes, Gompers and other labor leaders saw 
in them arguments for the kind of labor 


-movement that the A.F. of L. hoped to be. 


For one thing, the strikers had been fighting 
for better conditions of work, not for a 
change in the economic and social order. 
For another thing, the strike was seen as a 
weapon that labor had to perfect. To labor- 
ing men the strike appeared necessary and 
legitimate. If it was to be successful as well, 
it must be fought by a highly disciplined and 
strongly financed labor organization. The 
A.F. of L. must become such an organization. 

Growth of the A.F. of L. The A.F. of L. 
was the first organization of laboring men 


GROWTH OF THE A. F. of L., 1886-1920 


millions of members 


1900 
1905 
1910 


1915 


in this country to survive a severe depres- 
sion, that following the panic of 1893. This 
achievement and the fact that it also sur- 
vived the Haymarket Riot and the Home- 
stead Strike were impressive evidence that 
the A.F. of L. would endure and grow. 

In the late 1890’s the A.F. of L. had a 
membership of around 265,000 in 58 affili- 
ated unions. By 1900 the membership was 
about 550,000 in 82 affiliated unions. From 
1900 until 1917 the growth of the movement 
was uneven, but by the latter date there were 
around 2 million members in 110 unions. 


Employers were not easily persuaded to 
recognize unions as bargaining agents for 
their workers. Nor did they feel it proper 
that the men should determine the condi- 
tions under which they would work. Under- 
standing between employers and workers had 
been simpler to arrive at when the relations 
between them were more personal. But 
after the War between the States labor more 
often than not was confronted with an un- 
known employer, and businessmen attempted 
to manage workers with whom they had no 
personal contacts. Communication between 
management and labor had broken down. 
Consequently, both parties at times nursed 
unfair notions about one another. What men 
do not know very often bothers them a good 
deal more than what is familiar. 
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Weapons Used by Labor and Business. 
Businessmen sometimes regarded the de- 
mands of labor unions as unjustified inter- 
ference with their business. Furthermore, 
some few workers and some of the early 
labor movements were hostile to the capital- 
ist system. We have already described some 
examples of labor’s chief weapon—the strike. 
A strike means that workers refuse to work 
until their demands are met by the manage- 
ment or a compromise is reached. Strikers 
often picket their place of employment. This 
means that they walk back and forth in 
front of the place with signs containing 
slogans or information about the strike. Non- 
strikers are discouraged from crossing picket 
lines, as the cause of the strikers would be 
weakened if the business could operate with- 
out them. Sometimes violence results when 
strikers try to keep nonstrikers from the 
plant. 

In order to protect themselves against or- 
ganized labor, employers early began to re- 
taliate with direct methods. One of these 
was the lockout. This meant that during a 
strike the employer simply closed up his fac- 
tory, and his workers became unemployed, 
whether they liked it or not. Another method 
was the blacklist. When a worker proved 
undesirable for any reason, he was fired. 
But in addition his name was noted by his 
boss and circulated among other employers. 
The blacklist proved convenient for publish- 
ing to the business world the names of active 
labor-union jeaders or members. Those who 
were thus “blacklisted” found it difficult to 
get any job. Another device used by 
employers against labor unions was the so- 
called yellow-dog contract. This was a de- 
vice by which an employee, in order to be 
hired, promised that he would not join a 
union, 

The use of the injunction by business firms 
during iabor disputes began in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. An injunction is 


an order from a court of law that forces 
the person on whom it is served to do or to 
cease doing something. It is a very old legal 
device which is useful when a party feels he 
is about to be injured by the activities or 
proposed activities of another party and 
wishes to prevent these activities without 
waiting to bring a regular court case. It may 
eventually turn out that the second party 
has every right to do what he set out to do, 
but until that is determined an injunction 
can be issued temporarily restraining him. 

The most dramatic of the early cases in 
which an injunction was used against a labor 
union occurred during the Pullman Strike of 
1894. The strike began when George Pull- 
man, president of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, refused to discuss the grievances 
of his employees. This dispute took on na- 
tional proportions when the cause of the 
Pullman workers was taken up by the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, a strong organization 
of railway workers led by the forceful young 
Eugene V. Debs (1855-1926). The union 
declared a boycott against Pullman cars. 
This meant that union workers refused to 
operate trains carrying Pullman cars. (Some 
boycotts mean that union workers refuse 
to buy goods made by non-union labor or 
by a company whose workers are engaged in 
a strike. ) : 

As soon as the boycott against the Pull- 
man cars was declared, the General Man- 
agers’ Association of Railroads came to the 
defense of the Pullman Company. Both 
sides began to interpret the strike as a life- 
and-death struggle. But at this point the 
balance of power was tipped decisively 
against the Pullman workers and the Rail- 
way Union by the entrance of the United 
States government on the side of the rail- 
roads. The Federal District Court in Chi- 
cago served an injunction on Debs and the 
other officials of the Railway Union, pro- 
hibiting them from obstructing the railways 


and holding up the United States mails. 
“Hooligans,” as undisciplined strikers were 
called, refused to obey orders and kept a 
mail train from running into Chicago. Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland thereupon sent a 
regiment of Federal troops to the city. 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois had not asked 
Cleveland to send these troops. Altgeld had 
stationed militia wherever they were needed 
to preserve order. He felt that the strike was 
primarily an affair between the workers and 
the Pullman Company, and that no public 
agency had any business interfering. He pro- 
tested against the appearance of the Federal 
troops, which he and many of the workers 
believed had been sent more to break the 
strike than to keep the mails moving. But 
Altgeld was ignored. Debs was sent to jail 
for contempt of court, the strike was broken, 
and the United States Supreme Court upheld 
the Federal government on the basis of the 


Sherman Anti-Trust Act. . 
Workers by now had come to believe that 


in most contests between themselves and 
their employers, the law courts and the 
government would side with the employers. 
They therefore resolved to work for the 
passage of laws favorable to their cause. 


The chief aims of the labor movement in 
our country have been to improve wages 
and working conditions, to lower the num- 
ber of daily or weekly working hours, and 
to secure recognition of labor unions for 
the purposes of collective bargaining with 
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employers. Collective bargaining takes place 
when representatives of the workers and of 
management meet to work out agreements 
on wages and working conditions by peace- 
ful discussion. In addition, organized labor 
became interested in certain social and po- 
litical reforms which, it was hoped, would 
have a direct effect upon employment and 
working conditions. These reforms included: 
(1) compulsory, free, public education; (2) 
sanitary and safety inspection of work 
places; (3) employers’ liability (respon- 
sibility to pay) for injury received by la- 
borers while working; (4) the limiting of 
immigration; (5) women’s suffrage; (6) 
minimum-wage laws; (7)  social-security 
legislation; and (8) direct election of sena- 
tors. These reforms required new laws, and 
thus the labor movement remained keenly 
interested in politics. 

Laws Favorable to Labor. From 1865 to 
1890 both state and Federal governments 
gave in at times to the pressure of organized 
labor. In 1882, for example, Congress passed 
the first law applying “tests of fitness” to 
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| \ <@ Children were employed at 
many dangerous and unpleas- 
ant tasks. These “breaker 
boys” at a Pennsylvania coal 
mine around 1900 picked 
slate from the coal by hand. 
How old are the boys? What 
effects must this have had on 
their health and education? 


immigrants, prohibiting lunatics, criminals, 
and a few other undesirables from entering 
our country. The same year the first Chinese 
Exclusion Act was passed, to keep out low- 
paid Chinese immigrant labor. In 1885 
Congress prohibited the importation of “con- 
tract labor,” or foreign workers to whom 
employers in this country had given job 
contracts before the workers arrived here. 

The Bureau of Labor was established by 
Congress in 1884 to collect facts about work- 
ing conditions in the United States. In 1903 
it was replaced by a Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and in 1913 a separate 
Department of Labor was created, with its 
own Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

The campaign to lessen the hours of work 
has been carried on very largely in the halls 
of Federal and state legislatures rather than 
through strikes. In 1868, Congress estab- 
lished eight hours as the normal working day 
on public works, and in 1892 made the eight- 
hour day standard for all government em- 
ployees. The first adequate state labor law 
was the Massachusetts Ten-Hour Act of 1874 


establishing ten hours as the maximum legal 
working day for women and children in 
factories. 

The Change in Public Opinion. These ex- 
amples of labor legislation demonstrate that 
by 1900 organized labor had been recog- 
nized by many people as a growing force 
in American industry and society. This 
recognition came slowly, however. Until 
1900 it was not unusual for strikes to be 
called “treason,” and for all labor unions to 
be labeled subversive organizations. 

The years after 1900 were favorable ones 
for labor, because from 1900 until World 
War I the country was deeply inter- 
ested in reform movements (see Chapter 
13). No longer was reform confined to a 
few groups of wild and earnest idealists. 
The whole nation had turned reformer un- 
der the stimulation of a remarkable group 
of writers called the “muckrakers.” 

A Brief “Honeymoon” Period. Indeed, 
the years from 1900 to 1904 have been called 
“a honeymoon between capital and labor.” 
The A.F. of L. added over a million members 
in these four years. Moreover, certain busi- 
ness interests grew decidedly more helpful 
to organized labor. In 1900 the National 
Civic Federation was founded, with indus- 
trialist Marcus A. (“Mark”) Hanna as presi- 
dent and labor leader Samuel Gompers as 
vice-president. This organization, made up 
of businessmen and labor leaders, set about 
studying seriously certain civic problems, 
especially the relations between capital and 
labor. Mark Hanna, a wealthy businessman 
from Cleveland, Ohio, was William McKin- 
ley’s campaign manager when McKinley ran 
as Republican candidate for President in 
1896 and 1900. Hanna quickly appreciated 
the value of labor’s political support, and 
Samuel Gompers of the A.F. of L. was eager 
to strengthen that appreciation. 

But the National Civic Federation did not 
represent a majority of businessmen. Most 


of them remained hostile to unions. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, founded 
in 1895, viewed all labor organizers as dan- 
gerous socialists who wanted to overthrow 
the capitalist system. Local employers’ asso- 
ciations were formed to fight unions and 
support the open shop (employing both 
union and non-union workers ) as “the Amer- 
ican Plan.” The unions sought the closed 
shop, in which every worker in a plant had 
to belong to the union as a condition of his 
employment. Such attacks by employers 
weakened the A.F. of L., and from 1904 to 
1910 it actually lost membership. 

Important Laws Protecting Labor. In 
spite of such opposition, from 1900 to 1917 
an increasing number of important Federal 
and state laws affecting labor were passed. 
At the turn of the century, many states en- 
acted maximum-hours laws for women. The 
states also began regulating strictly or pro- 
hibiting completely the labor of children 
under twelve or fourteen years of age. The 
first minimum-wage law was passed in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1912, and soon several states 
had followed this example. The first law 
compelling employers to compensate their 
workers for injuries received on the job was 
enacted in Montana in 1909. Gradually the 
other states passed similar laws. 

In 1908 Congress passed an Employers’ 
Liability Act, which applied to railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act of 1914 specifically exempted 
labor unions from anti-trust suits. It also 
strictly limited the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes. The LaFollette Seaman’s 
Act of 1915 improved the conditions of work 
for sailors in the United States Merchant 
Marine, and in 1916 the Adamson Act es- 
tablished the eight-hour day for all railroad 
employees. In 1916 and again in 1919 Con- 
gress attempted to restrict child labor in 
the United States, but the Federal courts 
declared both efforts unconstitutional. 
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SEAVIC 


IMMIGRATION AND ITS” 
RESTRICTION 


1. What were immigrants seeking here and 
what did they find? 


2. Compare the “new” immigration with 
the “old.” 


3. What laws restricted immigration from 
1882 to 1929? 


The Rising Tide of Immigration. Immi- 
gration in this era had a powerful effect on 
industry and on labor. Study the chart on 
page 145. You will. notice several things. 
First, the general curve of immigration for 
the years from 1865 to World War I was 
an upward one. Secondly, as our population 
increased, the proportion of foreign-born 
members remained around 14 per cent of 
the total. The natural increase in popula- 
tion and the return of some foreigners to 
their native lands compensated for the in- 
crease in immigration. Thus, though mil- 
lions of immigrants arrived in the United 
States, the country was never “overrun with 
foreigners,” as some of the extreme opponents 
of immigration charged. 
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A cartoon drawn in 1880 and 
entitled “Welcome to All!” 
The United States was eager 
for immigrants, because it 
needed workers for growing 
industries and people to settle 
the West. This illustrates the 
warm reception given at first 
to the “new immigrants,” as 
they poured into this country 
by the thousands. 


Most immigrants came because of bad 
conditions at home and the hope of a better 
life offered by the new land. This “better 
life” included greater chances for economic 
success, for education, for religious freedom, 
and for a share in democracy. In 1864 
employers seeking cheap labor secured 
permission from the Federal government 
to import persons who were under con- 
tract to work for them on arrival. During 
the 1870’s and 1880's industrialists conducted 
advertising campaigns in Europe to encour- 
age peasants and townsmen to sign up for 
jobs in America. Several Western states ad- 
vertised abroad for settlers. Steamship com- 
panies, eager for passengers, and railroads 
that wanted to sell land along the railroad 
lines promoted immigration. Their cam- 
paigns aided other businesses. 

What the Immigrants Found in America. 
Over the years America gathered a rich har- 
vest from its immigrants. Their ambition, 
brawn, and talents were turned to farming, 
building railroads, and setting up factories. 
The rapid growth of modern industrial 
America between 1865 and World War I 
would probably not have been possible with- 
out their labor and their role as consumers 
of the new products. They contributed 
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richly to American art, literature, music, 
science, and scholarship. They became 
major-league baseball players, ran small 
businesses, and entered the professions. 
They worked in business and industry and 
taught in schools and colleges. 

It was harder for some of the less talented 
and less ambitious newcomers to adjust to 
the new country. For many immigrants the 
years in the United States were full of em- 
barrassment. Seeking familiar people and 
customs, they often congregated in certain 
sections of the cities. This meant that they 
kept the language and ways of their home- 
land. They could not speak English and 
could not understand many things about 
America. They objected to their children’s 
adopting the free and easy ways of the new 
country and were particularly alarmed as 
the younger generation rebelled against the 
stern European parental authority. Argu- 
ments and irritations inevitably developed 


W The cartoon shows an employer using immi- 
grant “pauper labor” against his striking 
workmen. How did labor feel about this? 


between immigrant parents, anxious to pre- 
serve the old ways, and their more flexible 
children, who naturally and eagerly adopted 
American manners. To the parents, life in 
America, while better in some ways than 
life in the homeland, did not quite come up 
to their dreams. A number of them neglected 
to become naturalized citizens. Others re- 
turned home as soon as they were financially 
able to do so. 

Out of it all, however, came one of the 
miracles of modern times. America—a na- 
tion built by millions of immigrants from 
Europe, Asia, and Africa—has been able to 
absorb all these peoples with their different 
cultures and ways of life to produce the 
society we know today. 

The “New Immigration” and Its Effects. 
Up to about 1890 most immigrants to the 
United States came from northwestern Eu- 
rope (the British Isles, Scandinavia, the 
Netherlands, and Germany). Then a sharp 
change occurred. More and more people 
began to arrive from southern and eastern 
European countries (Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
the Balkans, and Russia). By 1896 this “new 
immigration,” as it was called, accounted for 
one half the total number of immigrants and 
by 1910 for more than four fifths of the total. 

The new immigrants found it much harder 
to adjust to the United States than had the 
old. There were greater differences in lan- 
guage, religion, and customs between their 
native lands and America. Most of them 
became city workers and began competing 
with native American laborers for jobs. This, 
coupled with their “foreignness,” unfortu- 
nately aroused the suspicions of some Amer- 
icans against them. In the cities the new 
immigrants clung together in national 
groups and _ established foreign-language 
newspapers and their own social clubs. This 
helped them to feel more secure, but it also 
separated them further from the native 
population. 


The move to restrict immigration began 
gradually. At first certain states—Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia—attempted to keep out undesirable 
immigrants, including paupers, criminals, and 
the diseased. Many people opposed re- 
strictions. Managers of growing industries 
wanted to keep the large and cheap labor 
supply that immigration made available. 
Politicians, especially in big-city organiza- 
tions like New York’s Tammany Hall, helped 
the immigrants and in return secured their 
votes. On the other hand, organized labor 
resented the competition of unskilled, low- 
paid foreign workers. American workers 
argued that they were entitled to protection 
from this competition just as industry was 
protected by the tariff. People who were 
concerned about city crowding and bad 
housing conditions also urged restrictions on 
immigration. 

The First Restrictive Laws. Up to World 
War I Congress imposed the following re- 
strictions on immigration: 

(1) In 1882 the first Chinese Exclusion 
Law prohibited all Chinese immigration for 
a ten-year period. This law was repeatedly 
renewed for the purpose of relieving work- 
ers on the West Coast of competition from 
this group. (2) In the same year Congress 
excluded all lunatics, idiots, criminals, and 
those likely to become public charges, and 
began to levy a head tax on all immigrants. 

(3) In 1885 the importation of contract 
labor was prohibited, and in 1891 American 
businesses were forbidden to advertise 
abroad for immigrants. 

(4) A “Gentlemen’s Agreement” with 
Japan in 1907 contained Japan’s pledge that 
no more Japanese laborers would be allowed 
to emigrate to this country. In return the 
San Francisco school board rescinded an 
order establishing segregation of Asian 
public-school children. (5) In the same year 
the Federal Immigration Commission was 


created to direct the work of Federal immi- 
gration officials in carrying out established 
policies. (6) Finally, in 1917 a literacy test 
was required of all immigrants in order to 
keep out the ignorant and uneducated. 

The Quota and National Origins Laws. 
World War I slowed immigration to a 
trickle for a time, but after the war im- 
migrants began arriving in increased num- 
bers again. The United States was not in 
a mood to receive them kindly. This nation, 
unhappy over its war experiences in Europe, 
wanted nothing more to do with foreigners. 
The Communist revolution that broke out 
in Russia in 1917 seemed an added reason for 
putting up barriers against the Old World. 
Foreign radicals were viewed with fear and 
suspicion by the great majority of Americans. 

In 1921, therefore, American immigration 
policy was changed. The Emergency Quota 
Act of 1921 limited the number of immigrants 
any nation could send to this country in one 
year to 3 per cent of the foreign-born of that 
nationality who were living here according 
to the census of 1910. But this quota favored 
the immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe. People from these areas made up 
the majority of immigrants from 1895 to 
1914. 

In 1924 the quota basis was changed to 
2 per cent of the foreign-born of that nation- 
ality living here in 1890, when the majority 
of immigrants in the country were still from 
northwestern Europe and the British Isles. 
This further reduced total immigration and 
discriminated against people from southern 
and eastern Europe. The law of 1924 ex- 
cluded all Asians, including the Japanese, 
completely. President Coolidge asked that 
this exclusion clause be removed from the 
act because the Japanese had faithfully kept 
their part of the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
and would be highly offended at any undue 
discrimination against them. Congress, how- 
ever, refused the President's request. 
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In 1929 delayed provisions of the National 
Origins Act of 1924 (just described) went 
into effect. The total number of immigrants 
who might enter the United States in any 
one year was reduced to 150,000. Quotas 
for each country were to be based on the 
number of persons of that national origin 
(not necessarily foreign-born) who were 
living in the United States in 1920. Citizens 
of Canada and Latin America were not af- 
fected by this law. They could still come to 
our country without limitations as to num- 
bers, except for those who were likely to be- 
come public charges. 

As a result of these restrictions, the for- 
eign-born population of the country in- 
creased less than 1 per cent between 1920 
and 1930. From 1930 to 1940, years of de- 
pression in the United States, more foreign- 
born left the country than arrived. The 
quotas for some nationalities were not filled. 

With the adoption of the quota system in 
the 1920's, an important, dramatic epoch in 
American and world history ended. At the 
base of the Statue of Liberty there are still 
these words of Emma Lazarus: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


But today the door is no longer wide open, 
as in the years from 1865 to 1921. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 
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2. What were the arguments used for 
the establishment of the 8-hour day? 

3. Where did the expanding industry of 
the years from 1865 to 1917 find its labor 
supply? 

4.Compare the National Labor Union 
and the Knights of Labor as to membership, 
policy, and reasons for decline in importance. 

5. Identify Terence V. Powderly. 

6. How did the American Federation of 
Labor differ in organization and philosophy 
from the earlier unions? 

7. Describe the life of Samuel Gompers. 

8. What were the aims of the American 
Federation of Labor? 

9. What was the effect on labor’s stand- 
ing of (1) the railroad strike of 1877, (2) 
the Haymarket Riot, (3) the Homestead 
Strike? 

10. Define the following: strike, injunc- 
tion, blacklist, yellow-dog contract, boycott, 
picketing. Make clear which was used by 
industry and which by labor. 

11. Have a committee plan a “Meet the 
Press” program and interview Eugene V. 
Debs and John P. Altgeld during the Pull- 
man strike. 

12. Compare the attitude toward labor of 
the National Civic Federation and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers., 

13. Describe the different attitudes toward 
immigrants taken by business leaders and 
by labor in the late nineteenth century. 

14. What was the “new immigration” and 
what were its effects? 

15. What kinds of legal restrictions were 
first put upon immigration by Congress? 

16. Analyze the quota and national origins 
laws of the 1920's as a revolutionary change 
in our over-all immigration policy. 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Elect a committee to study and report 
on the question: When did the labor problem 
become a national problem? 


2. Pretend that you are a labor organizer 
in 1900 and make a speech to a labor group, 
represented by the rest of the class. You 
urge the group to join the union you repre- 
sent and give them specific, down-to-earth 
reasons for doing so. 

3. Find pictures that show several fea- 
tures of life in the industrial cities during 
this period. Choose those that show housing, 
streets, clothing, food, lighting, ventilation. 
Use an opaque projector or other device for 
showing the pictures to the class. Compare 
the living conditions of workers in 1890 with 
those of today. 

4.Prepare an exhibit of contributions 
made to America by immigrants. Use pic- 
tures, books, art objects, posters, models. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. On pages 191-196 
and 219-221 are vivid accounts of the early 
labor movement and the experiences of some 
immigrants. - H. S. Commager and A. Nevins 
(eds.), The Heritage of America, Little, 
Brown. Especially numbers 206, 208, 215, and 
216. * A. Craven, W. Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, 
A Documentary History of the American 
People, Ginn. Pages 508-540 have extracts 
from contemporary sources about immigra- 
tion, the growth of cities, and the labor move- 
ment. + M. B. Davidson. Life in America, 
Houghton Mifflin. Volume II, pp. 404-413, 
has excellent pictures and text. 


Special Accounts 


L. Adamic, From Many Lands, Harper. 
This is a collection of biographies of typical 
immigrants from many countries. Select a 
group of interest to you and read about it. - 
M. R. Beard, A Short History of the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement, Macmillan. This has 
long been a standard history of the growth 
of the organized labor movement. Read 
Chapters 9, 10. + F. R. Dulles, Labor in 
America, Crowell. A non-technical history 
of the labor movement. See especially Chap- 
ters 8, 10. - H. U. Faulkner and M. Starr, 
Labor in America, Oxford Book Co. This 
book is a comprehensive, easy-to-read survey 
of the historical background of labor unions 
in the United States. Read Chapters 5, 6 in 
particular. +S. P. Orth, The Armies of Labor, 
Yale University Press. One of the “Chroni- 
cles of America” series devoted to the early 
history of the labor movement. - C. Wittke, 
We Who Built America, Prentice-Hall. One 
of the best accounts of the contributions of 
America’s immigrants. 


Biography and Fiction 

S. Asch, East River, Putnam. Describes 
immigrants in an urban community and 
working conditions in the factories during 
the sweatshop days. - M. Davenport, The 
Valley of Decision, Grosset & Dunlap. Novel 
of four generations in the life of a steel-mill 
family. - S. Gompers, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor, Dutton. + U. Sinclair, The Jungle, 
Macmillan. Story of a young immigrant who 
worked in the Chicago meat-packing indus- 
try around the turn of the century. 
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The Emergence of Modern America: 
New Ways of Living, 1865-1920 


Introducing the Unit. Americans settled 
their last great frontier west of the Missis- 
sippi River with breath-taking speed in the 
years after 1865. Mining and cattle raising, 
and then farming, spread rapidly into the 
area of the Great Plains. Farming methods 
improved radically as more and more farm 
machinery was invented. From the farm 
poured food to feed the people in the cities 
and in Europe. But the farmer produced 
more food than could be sold. A “farm prob- 
lem” began to develop that is still with us. 
In the 1880's and 1890’s many farmers gave 
up and moved to cities, while others tried to 
help themselves through political action. 
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At the same time the construction of trans- 
continental railroads furnished the farmer 
with a way to send his crops to market. The 
railroads also opened the trans-Mississippi 
West to settlement and helped bring the end 
of the frontier by 1890. 

There were startling changes in the way 
our people lived. Chain stores and comic 
strips and foods sold in tin cans were all 
new, as were phonographs, electric lights, 
typewriters, and radios. Mechanical inven- 
tions began to simplify household tasks, at 


least in the city home. And the develop- 
ment of such things as symphony orchestras, 
community theater groups, and professional 
baseball teams offered city people new kinds 
of entertainment. 

The city became the new American fron- 
tier in this period. Wealth accumulated 
there, and city dwellers set standards in art, 
literature, social life, and business affairs. 
Pick out the new developments in agricul- 
ture, transportation, and communication that 
are illustrated on the unit map. 


Atlantic First skyscraper First Model T Armistice 
cable 
Granger laws “Yellow journalism” 
First Pulitzer, Hull House Ist airplane First 19th Amendment 
transcontinental St. Louis founded Columbian flight coast-to-coast 
railroad Post-Dispatch Exposition flight 
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CHAPTER 


8 


Agriculture and 
the Last 
Frontier 


Most authors in writing of “the merry, 
merry farmer” ... omit the mud and 
the dust and the grime, they forget the 
army worm, the flies, the heat, as well 
as the smells and drudgery of the barns. 


HaMLiIn GARLAND 


A Son of the Middle 
Border (1914) 
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Central Concepts: 


1. 


Why the shift in frontier America from 
subsistence farming to commercial farm- 
ing was a real agricultural revolution. 


. How the rapid expansion of mechanized 


agriculture almost ruined the farmers. 


. How the American frontier came to an 


end. 


. How low prices and mismanagement re- 


sulted in a serious farm problem. 


. How the farmers, through organizations 


and politics, sought the enactment of 
remedial legislation. 


. How agriculture enjoyed an improved 


prosperity from 1900 to 1920. 


Key People 


Cyrus McCormick 
Mary Ellen Lease 
Hamlin Garland 

Oliver H. Kelley 
William Jennings Bryan 


Key Events 


Homestead Act 

The “end of the frontier” 

National Grange founded 

Farmers’ Alliance founded 

Populist party founded 

Morrill Act 

Department of Agriculture established 


Key Terms 

agricultural revolution tenant farmer 
subsistence farming crop-lien plan 
surplus “cattle kingdom” 
sharecropper cowboy 


The nineteenth-century fam- > 
ily used its own members, 
horses, and simple equip- 
ment. Today farming is a 
big business. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


1. What new forces were changing Ameri- 
can agriculture? 


2. What were the main effects of new farm 
methods and equipment? 


3. Describe the farmer's dilemma that re- 
sulted. 


The surging, restless quality of America 
after the War between the States was no- 
where more clearly seen than in the settle- 
ment of the West. The population of the 


<@ Compare farming in 1878 as 
idealized by Currier and Ives 
(left) with large-scale, mecha- 
nized farming today in the 
photograph below. 


trans-Mississippi area jumped from around 
seven million in 1870 to almost seventeen 
million by 1890. California, on the far side 
of the continent, doubled its population in 
the same period. Oklahoma was opened to 
settlement in 1889, and the great rush of 
people to take up land there dramatized the 
eagerness of Americans to keep on expand- 
ing and settling new lands. 

Important economic changes accompanied 
this spread of population. As long as the 
farmer produced crops and raised cattle, 
hogs, and sheep primarily for his own needs 
and for a local market, he was quite inde- 
pendent economically. He required little 
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ready money, since he could trade farm 
products in the local market for such sup- 
plies as staple groceries and some dry goods. 
His farm was not usually mortgaged. 

But forces in America after 1865 tended 
to dislodge the farmer from this free, un- 
complicated existence. By 1900 the Ameri- 
can grain and cattle farmer had become a 
businessman. He bought and sold for profit 
in the markets of the world, just as the 
Southern cotton planter had been doing 
for generations. He raised crops for sale in 
order to buy more machinery, to meet the 
interest on his mortgage, and to purchase 
supplies. The farmer had entered the com- 
mercial world. His success depended much 
more than formerly upon conditions beyond 
his control, such as world market prices. 

This shift in frontier America from sub- 
sistence farming to commercial farming was 
a real agricultural revolution. And this revo- 
lution in the nature of American agriculture 
was accompanied by at least four striking de- 
velopments: (1) Agriculture rapidly ex- 
panded into the trans-Mississippi West. (2) 
Farm machinery came into general use and 
promoted efficiency. (3) Cheap land disap- 
peared. (4) Scientific agriculture advanced. 

The Expansion of Agriculture. In the en- 
tire history of the nation up to 1870 about 
400 million acres of land had been turned 
into farms. Then in one generation, from 
1870 to 1900, the amount of farm land in 
the United States more than doubled. Wheat 
farmers had moved out onto the prairies of 
Iowa by 1850. Twenty years later Iowa’s 
wheat crop was second only to that of IIli- 
nois. By 1890 the continuous wheat belt 
stretching westward from Pennsylvania 
reached the level lands of Kansas, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas, and these became the 
great wheat-producing states. 

Corn-growing moved westward with 
wheat. Iowa was a leading corn state by 
1870, and at the end of the century Kansas, 
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Nebraska, and Oklahoma had been added to 
the list of leading corn producers. By 1900 
most of the good farm land in the country 
was under cultivation. The days of pioneer 
farming were coming to a close. 

Effect of the Homestead Act. The years 
of the War between the States and the im- 
mediate postwar years had been prosperous 
ones for the farmers everywhere except in 
the South. First, the American armies pro- 
vided a great market. In addition, Great 
Britain and Europe, suffering a grain short- 
age, added to the demand for the American 
farmer’s products. Prosperity encouraged 
the farmer to buy machinery and land. The 
Homestead Act, passed by Congress in 1862, 
persuaded him to settle and plant crops on 
the rest of the continent. This act granted 
free 160 acres of land in the West to any 
citizen who would settle on it and improve 
it for five years. 

Pioneers during and after the war went 
into debt for machinery. Very often they 
borrowed money to pay for their land also. 
This was necessary because frequently the 
best acres in the West, despite the Home- 
stead Act, had fallen into the hands of large 
landholders. 

The Mechanization of Agriculture. As the 
farming frontier was extended after 1865 
into the fertile lands west of the Mississippi 
River, the production of meat and cereal 
crops rose tremendously. One writer speaks 
of “torrents of wheat, of pork, of cattle, of 
corn” coming from the widening acreage. 
These gigantic crops could not have been 
produced at all without the use of new and 
improved farm machines, such as the mower, 
the reaper, the steam thresher, and the cul- 
tivator. Cyrus McCormick had patented a 
horse-drawn reaper in 1834 and John Deere 
had begun manufacturing steel-faced plows 
in 1837. These and other improved imple: 
ments, however, were not widely adopted 
until the War between the States. With men 
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A The map shows the major types of farming in the various regions of our country 
today. Notice how far west the Corn Belt extends, with the great wheat-raising 
areas west and northwest of it. Where are the great livestock-grazing areas? 


leaving the farms to fight, there occurred a 
shortage of manpower that was made up in 
the North by using machines. 

The tremendous crops produced would 
have been worthless without the railroads 
to carry them to great markets, like Min- 
neapolis and Chicago, and to Atlantic sea- 
ports for shipment abroad. The availability 
of large and relatively cheap food supplies 
helped build the industrial cities. 

Effects of the Agricultural Revolution. 
Farm machinery lightened the load of labor 
required to grow and harvest crops that 
were larger than ever. For example, it had 


formerly required 61 hours of hand labor to 
harvest one acre of wheat. By 1898, with the 
help of machines, an acre of wheat could 
be brought in with less than 314 hours’ 
labor. Fewer hands were needed on a mech- 
anized farm. Thus, while the number of 
farms increased rapidly from 1870 to 1900, 
the number of rural people moving to the 
factories and offices of the cities also in- 
creased. The farms not only fed and clothed 
the urban population but helped add to the 
size of that population. 

But the rapid expansion of mechanized 
agriculture, upon which the cities prospered, 
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Scale of Miles 


Around 1900 farm machinery came into wide use. In Oregon this combine reaper was 
drawn by a team of 27 horses, forerunner of today’s powerful tractor. 


almost ruined the farmers. Farm machinery 
had its undoubted advantages, and the va- 
cant Western lands provided immigrants and 
war veterans with a chance to make a living. 
But the postwar generation farmed more 
land than was practical and produced more 
crops than could be sold. After the fat war 
years came the lean period. Farm prices 
dropped, leaving the farmer with debts. He 
needed money to pay for the new farm ma- 
chinery and to pay high railroad rates for 
shipping his produce. He also had to meet 
increased mortgage charges. 

In these circumstances many farmers who 
had dreamed of becoming their own masters 
in a new section of the country either gave 
up and went to the city or became tenant 
farmers instead of independent farmers. 
After 1870 the number of tenant farmers in 
the United States increased steadily. By 
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1880 a fourth of the farms were tenant farms, 
by 1900 over a third. And the percentage 
kept growing until 1940, when nearly half 
the farms were tenant-operated. The trend, 
however, was reversed during World War II, 
as we Shall see later. 


THE END OF THE FRONTIER 
1. Where and what was the “cattle king- 
dom’? 


2. Why were the “long drives” highly 
profitable for a time? 


3. How did the coming of farmers affect 
the cattle industry? 


The restless pioneer farmers had moved to 
the western edge of the Midwestern prairies 


before 1860. But when they reached the 
edge, they stopped. The stopping point was 
roughly at the ninety-eighth meridian, run- 
ning from the eastern part of the Dakotas 
down through the center of Kansas and 
Texas. Beyond this line lay the high plains 
region, hot and dry, reaching to the Rockies. 
Before 1865, adventurous farmers did not 
settle in the plains. They were busy crossing 
this arid land in wagon trains to reach Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest. 

After 1865, gold-seeking miners and the 
ranchers of the Pacific Coast began pushing 
eastward across the Sierra Nevadas. Mid- 
westerners began moving westward into 
western Kansas and Nebraska and on to 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. These 
two movements—eastward and westward— 
converged by 1890. In that year the United 


States Bureau of the Census declared that 
the American frontier, as a clearly distin- 
guishable geographic line, had disappeared. 
There were no more new lands open to ad- 
venturous pioneers. The city became the 
new frontier for Americans. Before farm 
settlements on the high plains brought an 
end to the frontier, however, the plains area 
was the setting of a colorful phase of our 
history. This was the boisterous cattle king- 
dom of the West, so highly celebrated in 
American music, literature, moving pictures, 
radio, and television. 

The Cattle Kingdom. The cattle kingdom 
existed on the Western plains for a brief 
twenty years after the War between the 
States. It was essentially an extension of 
the Texas cattle industry. During the war 
Northern markets for Texas cattle were cut 


W Texas long-horn cattle are loaded onto a railway car in Abilene, Kansas, after comple- 
tion of one of the “long drives.” The picture was published in a famous periodical, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, in August 1871. 


off. Once the war was over, however, Texans 
started driving their herds long distances 
across open lands to meet the nearest rail- 
roads. The railroads would then carry the 
cattle on to markets in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
or Chicago. In 1867 the town of Abilene, 
Kansas, was established as a depot for Texas 
cattle. Wichita, Ellsworth, and Dodge City, 
Kansas, and Sedalia, Missouri, also became 
important cattle centers. Trails like the 
famous Chisholm Trail to Abilene became 
routes of the great cattle drives across the 
plains from Texas. In the long drives of the 
years between 1866 and 1880, at first thou- 
sands and then hundreds of thousands of 
cattle reached Abilene and the other centers. 
Nearly five million head arrived at these 
cattle towns during these years. 

The range-cattle industry quickly grew to 
previously undreamed-of proportions. In- 
vestors in the East and in Europe poured 
money into Western cattle companies. The 
great supply of meat, which was the end- 
product of all this expansion and organiza- 
tion, soon made the United States a nation 
of beef-eaters. Unfortunately it also resulted 
in a glut of the market and eventually 
brought ruinously low prices to the ranchers. 
And the overstocking of the range together 
with drought in this dry area destroyed the 
pasture land itself. 

The Life of the Cowboy. While the cattle 
kingdom was in its glory in the 1870’s and 
early 1880's, the cowboy was master of the 
plains. The building of the first transconti- 
nental railroad had reduced the large buffalo 
herds, which otherwise would have made 
cattle-driving too hazardous. The Indians 
were being confined to reservations. Cattle- 
raisers were the first white people to utilize 
the high plains. The horse and the Colt re- 
volver (the six-shooter) with which to fight 
Indians, rustlers, and sheepherders were the 
foundations of the cattle kingdom’s civiliza- 
tion. The cowboy was its leading citizen. 
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A great deal of romantic nonsense about 
the cowboy has been widely circulated. The 
actual life of the cowboy was often very 
lonely and monotonous. Shrewd and canny, 
he was also superstitious and supremely 
sentimental. The cowboy was a friendly 
fellow, but someone has pointed out that the 
phrase “Howdy, po’dner” did not become 
the password of the West until Hollywood 
took over the range. 

The cowboy’s costume was only inciden- 
tally gay and colorful. Above all, it was 
practical. The large hat, for instance, served 
as protection against sun and rain in the 
day, as a pillow at night, and on occasion as 
a miniature watering trough for the horse. 
Chaparejos (“chaps”) over heavy trousers 
protected the cowboy’s legs from brush and 
cattle. The neckerchief put across the nose 
and mouth kept out dust and raw wind. 

The sheepherder was second in importance 
to the cowboy on the range. Large flocks of 
sheep, bred primarily for their wool, were 
driven from the Pacific states into Montana, 
Nevada, Wyoming, and Colorado, and from 
New Mexico into Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Texas. From Colorado and Wyoming the 
sheep drives trailed into the neighboring 
states of Kansas and Nebraska. 

During the great days of the sheep and 
cattle drives there was intense rivalry be- 
tween the cowboys and the sheepmen over 
the use of grazing lands and water holes. 
Sheep cropped the grass very closely, and 
their hoofs mangled it so that there was noth- 
ing left for cows and horses. Sheep also pol- 
luted water in a way that was offensive to 
other animals. At least this was what the 
cattlemen said, and when cowboy and sheep- 
herder met on the plains there was often a 
fight and sometimes bloodshed. The West 
of the cowboy and the sheepherder was by 
no means an orderly, law-abiding region. In- 
deed, lawlessness became a profession with 
some of the more undisciplined Westerners. 
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Use the scale of miles and your ruler to figure roughly the distance from Brownsville, 
Texas, to Abilene, Kansas. Is the term “long drive” justified? What kind of country did 
the cattle trails go through? How were cattle fed on the way? 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


The Long Drive—Romantic Interlude in the Old 


The following selection needs no introduc- 
tion. It simply supplies more details on the 
colorful “long drives” in the days when the 
Cattle Kingdom dominated the West. 


By 1865 a few astute Texans recognized 
that the millions of cattle might be turned into 
tidy profits. They knew good steers could be 
had for the asking in their own state, or could 
be purchased for $3 or $4 a head from ranch- 
ers. They learned that the upper Mississippi 
Valley, its livestock supplies depleted by war, 
was willing to pay up to $40 a head for market- 
able beasts. Only a little arithmetic was re- 
quired to demonstrate the fortunes to be made. 
. . . If a cattleman could get a herd of 3,000 
longhorns to the northern markets his profits 
would amount to $100,000... . 

The “Long Drive” was the result. During the 
winter of 1865-66 a number of Texans and a 
few business men from Iowa and Kansas quietly 
rounded up herds, laid in camp equipment, and 
hired cowboys. In late March, when the grass 
on the northern Plains began to green they 
started. Each band of a thousand or more cat- 
tle was driven by half a dozen cowboys, all 
adept in the use of the lasso and six-shooter, 
and paid $25 to $40 a month. A chuck wagon 
carrying food and equipment, with the cook at 
the reins, broke trail, followed by the horse 
wrangler and his horses; then came the long- 
horns, strung out over a mile of prairie. At the 
“point” or head of the column two riders kept 
the cattle on their course, others guarded the 
flank, and two more rode at “drag” in the rear 
to spur on halting beasts. The whole “outfit” 
was commanded by a trail boss who received a 
salary of $125 a month. 

Experience soon taught the bosses to drive 
the cattle slowly at first and to watch them 
carefully at night, but within a week the steers 
were “road broken” enough to move ahead 
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more rapidly. After that the larger herds were 
guarded by only two hands at night, then 
drifted slowly away from the bedding ground 
at daybreak, grazing as they went. After an 
hour or so the pace was speeded up until noon 
when a halt was made at some stream where 
the cook, who had galloped ahead in the 
chuck wagon, had dinner waiting. The cattle 
grazed for a few hours while the men ate, then 
were driven rapidly on until nightfall. That was 
the pattern followed by the dozens of herds 
that left Texas in the spring of 1866; in all 
some 260,000 head started for the Missouri 
Pacific railhead at Sedalia... . 

Joseph M. McCoy, an Illinois meat dealer 

. realized a fortune awaited anyone con- 
trolling the spot where southern sellers and 
northern buyers could meet advantageous- 
ieee 

After careful study he chose the little hamlet 
of Abilene, Kansas, [on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road] because, as he wrote, “the country was 
entirely unsettled, well watered, excellent grass, 
and nearly the entire area of country was 
adapted to holding cattle.” Abilene—a drowsy 
little village with a handful of settlers and so 
little business the one saloon keeper spent part 
of his time raising prairie dogs for tourists—was 
transformed overnight by his decision. . . .1 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why did the “Long Drive” seem like a 
good opportunity for cattle raisers in Texas to 
make a lot of money? 

2.What hazards and difficulties were en- 
countered by the drovers on the Long Drive? 

3. Why was Abilene chosen as a_ terminal 
point for the Long Drive? 


‘Ray Allen Billington, Westward Expansion. 
Copyright 1949 by The Macmillan Company and 
used with the publisher's permission, pp. 672-677. 


One of the favorite frontier ballads, for 


instance, told of “The Desperado”: 


I'm a howler from the prairies of the West. 

If you want to die with terror, look at me. 

I'm chain-lightning—if I ain’t may I be blessed. 
I’m the snorter of the boundless prairie. 


The Farmer Comes to the Plains. The 
brawling plains in the 1870's and 1880's grad- 
ually gave way to the quieter communities 
of the advancing farmer. Three things made 
grain farming possible on the plains. These 
were (1) the technique of dry farming (deep 
plowing in the wet seasons of fall and spring, 
to get moisture into the soil), (2) the con- 
struction of windmills to pump water, and 
(3) the use of new milling processes for 
hardier types of wheat. 

Furthermore, the railroads, which had 
originally inspired the long drives of the live- 
stock industry from Texas to Kansas, now 
helped put an end to these drives. As the 
railroads joined all parts of the West, they 
brought permanent settlers to improve the 
land and create towns along the lines. The 
timely invention of barbed wire also con- 
tributed to the advance of the farmer. The 
prairie farmers began to buy it and were 
able to enclose their lands against longhorn 
steers and cowboys. The steers that had 
been driven from Texas had grazed on the 
“open range” as they went toward Kansas. 
This was no longer possible, and the long 
drive came to an end for both cowboy and 
sheepherder by 1885. The cattle and sheep 
industries moved to permanent ranges fenced 
with the new barbed wire. 

If the “nesters,” as the farmers were called 
on the plains, won their battle against the 
cowboys, they were not always so fortunate 
in their fight against droughts, insect plagues, 
and declining farm prices. By the early 
1890's the plains farmer was adding his voice 
to the cry of discontent already being raised 
by his Midwestern and Southern brethren. 


A Barbed wire brought the end of the “open 
range” in the West. Cowboys like this one 
drawn by Frederic Remington “rode fence” - 
to repair any breaks or damage. 


In the summer of 1890 Mary Ellen Lease, 
a Kansas lawyer and spokesman for the new 
Populist party, made over 160 speeches to 
the farmers. “We were told two years ago 
to go to work and raise a big crop and that 
was all we needed,” she told the farmers of 
Kansas. “We went to work and plowed and 


planted . . . and we raised the big crop they 
told us to; and what came of it? Eight-cent 
corn, ten-cent oats, two-cent beef, and no 
price at all for butter and eggs—that’s what 
came of it.” Mrs. Lease and a host of other 
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Sod houses were built by settlers on the Great Plains in the late 19th century because of 
the absence of other building materials such as wood. Members of this family, dressed 
in their best, sit before their neat sod house in Nebraska. 


Populist speakers were not un-American agi- 
tators. They commanded a large following 
in the West and South. And their speeches 
brought home to the rest of the nation the 
fact that the United States had a difficult and 
serious farm problem. 

The Call for “Cheap Money.” It was a 
problem of farmers getting low prices for 
their products and paying high railroad rates, 
high interest rates on loans, and high prices 
for things they had to buy. It was also a 
problem of mismanagement on farms, of 
wasteful use of the soil. Our government’s 
policy in relation to money entered the pic- 
ture. Creditors, including banks and Eastern 
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businessmen, wanted a “hard money” policy. 
This meant that all money would be backed 
dollar-for-dollar by gold or silver. Each 
dollar would be worth more and therefore 
prices would be lower. Farmers wanted a 
“cheap money” policy. They wanted the 
government to issue more paper money with 
less backing. Each dollar would have less 
value and thus prices for the farmer’s prod- 
ucts would be higher. They believed that 
they would have less trouble paying off their 
mortgages in “cheap money.” They over- 
looked the fact that other prices would rise 
also. We shall read more about this in 
Chapter 12. 


The Hardships of Farm Life on the Great 
Plains. An important part of the “farm prob- 
lem” had to do with life on the frontier farm. 
It was a problem of frustration and loneli- 
ness. Hamlin Garland, in writing of the 
Dakota country in his book A Son of the 
Middle Border, describes how he revolted 
from the gracelessness of its human habita- 
tions: 


The lonely box-like farm-houses on the ridges 
suddenly appeared to me like the dens of wild 
animals. The lack of color, of charm in the lives 
of the people anguished me . . . Nature was 
as beautiful as ever . . . but no splendor of 
cloud, no grace of sunset could conceal the 
poverty of these people... . 


Drought, windstorms, and insect plagues 
added to the farmer’s difficulties in the area 
of western Kansas, Nebraska, and the Da- 
kotas. William Allen White, newspaper edi- 
tor of Emporia, Kansas, wrote of the people 
who fled “back East” from western Kansas in 
the 1890's in these words: 


For ten years they had been fighting the ele- 
ments. They had seen it stop raining for months 
at a time. They had heard the fury of the win- 
ter wind as it came whining across the short 
burned grass and cut the flesh from their chil- 
dren huddling in the corner. These movers have 
strained their eyes watching through the long 
summer days for the rain that never came... . 
They have tossed through hot nights wild with 
worry, and have arisen only to find their worst 
nightmares grazing in reality on the brown stub- 
ble in front of their sun-warped doors. 


Farmers to the east of the high plains 
(that is, in Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, eastern Kansas, and eastern Nebraska ) 
suffered not from droughts and insect plagues 
but from overproduction. The cities of the 
United States could not absorb all that the 
American farmer wanted to sell. In the 
world market American farm products were 
meeting increasing competition from Cana- 
dian wheat, Australian wool, and Argentine 
beef. It still did not occur to the farmer to 


cut down production when the prices for his 
goods slipped. Instead he produced even 
more in an attempt to keep his income 
steady. But this drove prices lower still. 

The farmers did not usually blame over- 
production for their low prices. As early as 
the 1870’s many Western and Southern farm- 
ers protested that the railroads were charg- 
ing too-high freight rates. They complained 
that storage rates at grain warehouses were 
too high and that Eastern bankers were 
charging exorbitant rates for mortgages. In 
bad times the farmer could not meet his 
mortgage payments, and the banks fore- 
closed. This only added fuel to the farmers’ 
attack on “Eastern capitalists” and on “Wall 
Street,” where banking power was centered. 

The Farmer Fights Back. In 1866 a gov- 
ernment employee named Oliver H. Kelley 
(1826-1913) visited the South. He was de- 
pressed by the monotonous and lonely life 
that most farmers led. The next year he or- 
ganized the National Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry to help farmers gain a better 
social life. By 1875 more than 800,000 peo- 
ple, principally in the Midwest and South, 
were members of the Grange. It was an im- 
portant force in reducing loneliness and iso- 
lation, but the farmers made the Grange into 
more than this. They turned it into a politi- 
cal organization for discontented farmers. 

Before 1860 most farmers of the West and 
South had been united in the Democratic 
party, and their voice had been a powerful 
one in American politics. But the war split 
the farmers of the Midwest from those of the 
South. The Midwesterners became staunchly 
Republican and the Southerners stubbornly 
Democratic. This made it possible for poli- 
ticians to ignore the protests of farmers. 
Both the major parties after the war were 
much more influenced by northeastern in- 
dustrialists and financiers. One of the prob- 
lems of the farmers, therefore, was to find 
a way to assert themselves politically. 
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A A Grange meeting in Illinois. Notice how signs show that the farmers consider them- 
selves unfairly used while entitled to respect for their economic contribution to society. 
How would you describe the attitude of the crowd? the attendance? 


Farmers’ parties, closely allied to the 
Grange, captured political offices in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, and California in the 1870’s. 
They enacted the so-called “Granger laws” 
regulating the charges made by railroads and 
grain warehouses. The Grange also spon- 
sored co-operative buying and selling or- 
ganizations and co-operative manufacturing 
schemes. Their purpose was to compete with 
private businesses, which the farmers be- 
lieved were charging unfairly high prices. 
Poor management, however, ruined many of 
the co-operatives. Then a temporary rise in 
farm prices from 1879 to 1882 took the spark 
from the political machinery of the Grange. 

The Farmers’ Alliance and Populism. 
When depression again settled upon the 
farmers in the late 1880's, the Grange had a 
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rival as the channel for the expression of 
farm protest. This was the militant new 
Farmers’ Alliance. A Northern Alliance and 
a Southern Alliance were organized, and, like 
the Grange, their role was at first educational 
and social. But, again as in the case of the 
Grange, the Alliances made their greatest im- 
pression on our history in the field of political 
action. 

The Alliances demanded more effective 
government regulation of railroads and the 
abolition of the national banking system un- 
der which private bankers controlled the 
money supply of the nation. They also 
sought such political reforms as the direct 
election of United States senators. Twenty 
years of farm distress, combined with agrar- 
ian disgust for Democratic and Republican 


politicians, finally made the Alliances the 
basis for the People’s, or Populist, party. 
Populism was the most important third- 
party movement in our country between the 
rise of the Republican party in 1854 and the 
organization of the Progressives in 1912. Its 
history will be discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 23. By 1890 the “Populist revolt” 
had swept like a wild prairie fire across the 
West and claimed considerable support in 
the South. Singing stirring hymns and shout- 
ing denunciations of “Wall Street capitalists,” 
the railroads, and business monopolies, the 
Populists in 1896 supported the Democratic 
presidential nominee, William Jennings 
Bryan. The silver-tongued Bryan brought to 
thousands across the continent the cause of 
the angry farmer for whom the promise of 
American life had not been fulfilled. Though 
he was not elected, millions voted for him. 


Bryan did not become President in 1896, 
as we shall see on page 231. The Populist 
party, having strongly expressed the farmer’s 
discontent, was dead by 1900. But agricul- 
ture was in a better condition from 1900 to 
1917 than at any time since 1865. Business 
generally was flourishing, and employment 
in industry was high and fairly steady. The 
farmers shared in this revival of prosperity 
throughout the nation. Their well-being dur- 
ing the period was based on two interrelated 
factors. These were (1) an increase in the 
money value of farm products, and (2) the 
stability which the agricultural industry itself 


achieved in these years. How both these 
factors entered the agricultural picture after 
the distress of the 1880’s and 1890's requires 
some explanation. 

First, the growing population of the coun- 
try, coupled with the foreign demand, cre- 
ated a market for farm products just about 
equal to total production. Our population 
increased by some sixteen million people be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. And with general 
business prosperity industrial workers and 
salaried employees had more money with 
which to buy food and other consumer 
goods. 

Secondly, agriculture became a less risky, 
more systematized business in these years, as 
crop areas became fixed. As long as there 
had been an undeveloped frontier, more new 
land was constantly being put into produc- 
tion. But by 1900 the cotton, corn, wheat, 
and cattle belts had found their permanent 
boundaries. 

Now for the first time scientific informa- 
tion about crops, soils, and livestock breed- 
ing could be applied to American farming as 
a whole, because experiments could be made 
over long periods in the same areas. By 
1900, too, many farm magazines containing 
scientific information were being published. 
Many young farmers were now better edu- 
cated. In 1862 state agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges had been established by the 
Morrill Act. Under it the Federal govern- 
ment gave public land to the states to finance 
such training institutions. This important 
act established the “land-grant” colleges that 
we know today. By 1900 graduates of these 
schools were applying the new agricultural 
methods taught there. 

The Department of Agriculture, raised to 
cabinet rank in 1889, was operating experi- 
mental stations and sending information to 
the farmers on seeds, soil, crop conditions, 
and how to manage a farm. A county agent 
was hired for every agricultural county in 
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A The Department of Agriculture has done 
much to promote scientific agricultural meth- 
ods and to assist farmers. Here yields of 
hybrid corn are measured and recorded in 
a test field in lowa, as part of the effort to 
develop better strains with higher yields. 


the decade from 1900 to 1910. The county 
agents helped bring to the farmers the re- 
sults of the research conducted by the land- 
grant colleges and by the state and Federal 
agricultural experiment stations. 

By 1914 agriculture was about as prosper- 
ous as the other major industries of the na- 
tion. Farmers regarded it as right and proper 
that it should be. It became their goal to 
keep farm income in the future equal, pro- 
portionately, to income levels in the nation’s 
other basic industries. 

In spite of general farm prosperity in 1914, 
there were still some weak spots in the rural 
scene. Farm tenancy rather than farm own- 
ership was increasing. Sharecropping in the 
South continued. Not enough attention was 
being given to soil conservation. And the 
continued improvement in farm machinery 
meant in the future the possibility of more 
farm products than the market could absorb. 
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IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What changes occurred in farm pro- 
duction and the market for farm goods from 
1865 to 1900? 

3. What basic new problems resulted for 
the farmer? 

4, What is the difference between subsist- 
ence and commercial farming? 

5. What new areas became farming areas 
from 1870 to 1900? Use a map to point them 
out. 

6. List four farm machines developed in 
the nineteenth century. What effect did they 
have on American agriculture? 

7. What is meant by overproduction of 
farm crops? 

8. Why did farmers after 1865 need more 
money than formerly? 

9. What is meant by the expression “end 
of the frontier’? 

10. What was the importance of Abilene, 
Kansas, around 1880? 

11. Plan a sociodrama that will involve the 
discussion of range rights between a cattle- 
man and a sheepman. 

12. In what ways do the modern movies 
present an accurate picture of cowboy life 
on the Great Plains? What exaggerations do 
you find? 

13. What factors caused the era of the 
cattle kingdom to draw to a close? 

14. What was the significance of barbed 
wire and the windmill in the development 
of American agriculture? 

15. What were the chief economic causes 
of the “farm problem” as it developed be- 
tween 1870 and 1900? 


16.Compare the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and the Populist party as organiza- 
tions to help the farmer. 

17. What factors caused the increased farm 
prosperity from 1900 to 1917? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. On an outline map of the United States 
show the chief (a) wheat-producing states, 
(b) corn-producing states, (c) cotton-raising 
areas, and (d) cattle-raising states. 

2. Use references from the reading list 
below and write a brief history of the politi- 
cal influence of the farmer from 1865 to 1900. 

3. Prepare a brief digest of the Federal 
laws aiding farmers up to 1917. 

4.The American cowboy inspired many 
folksongs. Find and listen to recordings of 
some genuine cowboy ballads. What do they 
indicate about the philosophy and life of the 
cowboy? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. A statement of 
Grange objectives by its founder appears on 
pp. 186-187 and excerpts from Hamlin 
Garland on pp. 198-200, 208-209. On pp. 
196-198 a cowboy describes a cattle drive. 
- A. C. Collins, The Story of America in Pic- 
tures, Literary Guild of America. On pages 
278-286 are contemporary pictures. - H. S. 
Commager and A. Nevins (eds.), The Herit- 
age of America, Little, Brown. Numbers 
193-200 are documents relative to frontier 
settlement and life. - A. Craven, W. Johnson, 
and F. R. Dunn, A Documentary History of 
the American People, Ginn, Pages 487-494 
and 540-563 contain interesting contempo- 
rary readings. * M. B. Davidson, Life in Amer- 
ica, Houghton Mifflin. Volume I, pages 272- 


293 and 404-454, furnishes excellent picture 
material and text about agriculture. - M. F. 
Schmitt and D. Brown, The Settlers’ West, 
Scribner. Illustrations and text concerning 
frontier and cowboy life. 


Special Accounts 


S. J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade, Yale 
University Press. The volume of the “Chron- 
icles of America” series covering the farm 
problem. Read Chapters 3, 5, 7. + E. W. 
Dick, The Sod House Frontier, Appleton. A 
study of frontier life on the Great Plains in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. See 
especially Chapters 21, 22, 34. - S. H. Hol- 
brook, Machines of Plenty: Pioneering in 
American Agriculture, Macmillan. Histori- 
cal study of American agriculture. - E. E. 
Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. A classic account. 
- F, A. Shannon, The Farmer's Last Frontier: 
1860-1897, Farrar. A study of the aspira- 
tions of the farmers. * W. P. Webb, The Great 
Plains, Ginn. A fascinating study of the geog- 
raphy of the Great Plains, the growth of the 
Cattle Kingdom, and the life of cowboys, 
Indians, and farmers. Read especially Chap- 
ters 2, 3, 6, 7, and 8. 

Biography and Fiction 

W. Cather, My Antonia, Houghton Mifflin. 
A famous novel about early settlers in Ne- 
braska. - E. Ferber, Cimarron, Doubleday. 
A novel of oil, Indians, and frontier life in 
Oklahoma and the Oklahoma “land rush” of 
1889. - H. Garland, Son of the Middle Border, 
Macmillan. An autobiography. - O. Rolvaag, 
Giants in the Earth, Harper. An account of a 
Norwegian immigrant family in the Dakota 
Territory. + J. W. Schafer, Shane, Houghton 
Mifflin. The conflict between homesteaders 
and cattlemen in Wyoming in 1884. - O. 
Wister, The Virginian, Grosset & Dunlap. 
One of the best novels of the West, about 
cowboy life in Wyoming. 
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CHAPTER 


9 


Transportation 


and 


Communication 


“One, two, three—done!” 


Telegraphed signal that the first 
transcontinental railroad was completed 
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(May 10, 1869) 


Central Concepts: 


1. 


2. 


6. 


rf 


The building of the first transcontinental 
railroad. 

How both the Federal and state govern- 
ments gave financial support to the rail- 
roads. 


. How the railroads played a leading part 


in creating our modern industrial nation. 


. How the telegraph and telephone helped 


tie the nation together. 


. How the United States Postal Service was 


improved. 

The social and economic effects of the 
automobile. 

The early days of aviation. 


Key People 


Cornelius Vanderbilt 
James J. Hill 

Cyrus W. Field 

Alexander Graham Bell 
Henry Ford 

Wilbur and Orville Wright 
Glenn H. Curtiss 


Key Events 


First transcontinental railroad completed 
Crédit Mobilier scandal 

Great Northern Railroad built 

Western Union Company established 
Telephone invented 

Free mail service begun 

Developments in electricity 
Development of the automobile 
Development of the airplane 


Key Terms 


land subsidy 

rate discrimination 
rural free delivery 
mass production 
Model T 


4. The map shows that the most settled part of the country was well supplied with railroad 
service by 1890 and that a number of major lines spanned the continent east to west. 
What major railroad centers can you pick out? 


Industrial expansion and the rapid growth 
of cities in the United States depended heav- 
ily upon the establishment of an adequate 
system of transportation and communication. 
Raw materials had to be moved from mine, 
forest, and field to the factories. Workers 
had to be brought to the manufacturing 
cities, and food supplies for them had to be 


moved in continuously. And the finished 
products of the manufacturers had to be dis- 
tributed to the right markets at the right 
time. New methods of transportation and 
communication have been, therefore, of pri- 
mary importance in the United States since 
the early nineteenth century. Rapid and 
dramatic advances have been made. 

The needs of commerce and industry be- : 
gan to stimulate railroad construction in the 
United States around 1830. By 1861 over 
80,500 miles of iron track had been laid. 
Almost all the railway construction in the 
United States before 1860 occurred in the 
region east of the Mississippi. But the move- 
ment of settlers into the trans-Mississippi 
West and into California and the Pacific 
Northwest in the 1840’s and 1850's inspired 
railroad builders to turn to the grand scheme 
of a transcontinental road. 
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A Building the transcontinental railroads across the Great Plains was a vast undertaking. 
Note the long work train, the large crew, the soldiers assigned to defend the project 
against hostile Indians. The soldiers’ camp lies across the tracks. 


The First Transcontinental Railroad. In 
1862, when the Southern states were out of 
the Union, the Pacific Railroad Act was 
passed by Congress. It chartered the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific railroads. The 
Union Pacific was to build westward from 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and the Central Pacific 
eastward from Sacramento, California, until 
they met. To encourage the companies and 
to attract private capital to invest in them, 
the Federal government granted the roads 
land in alternate sections, checkerboard style, 
in a twenty-mile-wide strip along the entire 
right of way. The government also made 
generous loans to them for each mile of track 
laid. The total land granted to the first 
transcontinental railroad was nearly twenty 
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million acres. This is the size of Maine or 
South Carolina. Government loans amounted 
to nearly 60 million dollars. 

The very idea of a Pacific railway was 
such a bold and romantic one that many 
people believed it would forever remain a 
wild dream. The problems of getting ma- 
terials, recruiting workers, and providing 
food and shelter for them delayed operations 
for three years. The first rail was not laid 
until the summer of 1865. Then the Union 
Pacific gradually began to extend across the 
Plains and the Rocky Mountains. 

As the line proceeded, the rough and noisy 
railroad camp moved with it. The excite- 
ment of building this first transcontinental 
railroad has been glorified in fiction in Zane 


The completion of the first > 
transcontinental railroad as 
the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific meet at Promontory, 
Utah. As the two work trains, 
the “Jupiter” and the “119,” 
faced each other, a golden 
spike was driven to celebrate 
the great event. 


Grey’s The U. P. Trail. Irish immigrants and 
returned soldiers were hired by the Union 
Pacific. The Central Pacific employed thou- 
sands of Chinese workers, thus adding an 
exotic touch to the thrilling story of its 
struggle with the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
These mountains in one sixty-mile stretch 
had to be cut by fifteen tunnels. 

Four years after construction began, the 
great adventure was over. On May 10, 1869, 
the Union Pacific engine “No. 119” met the 
Central Pacific’s “Jupiter” at Promontory 
near Ogden, Utah. Gold and silver spikes 
were driven as the last rails were laid, and 
a telegraph operator in Omaha tapped out 
the message quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. A trip across the continent had pre- 
viously taken something over a month. The 
time was now abruptly cut to six days. 

The Spread of Railroads and F ederal Sup- 
port. By the time the first Pacific railroad 
was finished, the nation was in a fever of 
railroad building. In the East and South 
there was new construction, and smaller lines 
were being consolidated into large systems. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (1843-1899), son of a 
wealthy New York family, was joining to- 
gether various small lines between New York 
and Chicago. By 1873 this became the New 


York Central System. At the same time the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was laying out its own 
route from New York City across Pennsy]- 
vania and westward to Chicago. 

By 1871 three more transcontinental rail- 
roads had been chartered by the United 
States government. (1) The Northern Pa- 
cific, chartered in 1864, was to run from Lake 
Superior across Minnesota and North Dakota 
through the Rockies to Portland, Oregon. 
(2) The Southern Pacific ran from New 
Orleans by a southern route to Los Angeles. 
(3) The Santa Fe ran from Atchison, Kansas, 
across Colorado and New Mexico, then to 
the coast at Los Angeles. 

These three roads received liberal land 
grants from the government. Other Western 
roads, chartered by states instead of by the 
nation, were also given Federal help when 
the Federal government turned over public 
lands within the state borders to them. By 
1870 the Federal government had granted to 
railroads lands equaling the combined areas 
of New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of the better-known roads that 
benefited from public land offered by the 
states included the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, the Rock Island, the Milwaukee Road, 
the Burlington, and the Kansas Pacific. 
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| The Federal Government granted lands |" ' 


| to railroads in alternate sections, retain- |} 


| ing the sections between. It is impossible | 
| to present the resulting “checkerboard” | 
attern on so small a map,but the brown | 
ines show the approximate locations of | — 
the land grants, and are in proportion to | 


¢ 


| the amounts actually received by the | 


railroads. 


A Government aid to railroads. Read care- 
fully the explanatory text on the map. Why 
did the government grant these lands to the 
railroads? What were the results of this? 


Other Aids to the Railroads. The Federal 
government was not the only benefactor of 
the railroads. States and local communities 
voted bond issues to help pay for the costs 
of building them. This happened especially 
in the West, where the competition among 
localities was intense and no town felt that 
it could afford to have the railroad pass it by. 
In fact, towns that were passed by some- 
times were unable to continue their exist- 
ence. Nobody wanted to live in them. 

When the postwar depression came upon 
agriculture after 1872, the farmers blamed 
the railroads for discriminating against agri- 
culture through unfair rates and other prac- 
tices. Many of the Western communities 
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then regretted their earlier generosity. The 
idea grew up that the government might 
better have built the roads itself or left the 
private builders to find their own funds. 

Scandals Connected with Railroad Build- 
ing. It is true that most of the Western rail- 
roads were indebted to the nation and that 
many railroad builders were unaware of 
their public responsibilities. But the nation 
nevertheless owed a great deal to the rail- 
roads. By 1873 a new form of transportation 
had spanned the continent. In the nation as 
a whole over 70,000 miles of track united the 
different regions, enormously aiding busi- 
ness and commerce. 

The government played perhaps the wisest 
role when it encouraged private investment 
in the Western railroads by furnishing the 
initial funds itself. It then withdrew to let 
private imagination, spurred by desire for 
profits, do the rest. 

The reckless financing of the early rail- 
roads, however, shocked the nation. Both 
the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
were constructed under an arrangement 
whereby the leading stockholders of each 
railroad also controlled the construction 
companies to which the railroads let their 
contracts. The Union Pacific was virtually 
bankrupt by the time it was built. But the 
company that had received the unbelievably 
profitable construction contracts, the Crédit 
Mobilier of America, enjoyed an unseemly 
prosperity. One year it paid a dividend of 
348 per cent! The leading owners of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific had drained 
their roads in order to pay themselves well 
as owners of the contracting firms, thus in- 
creasing greatly the cost of building the 
roads. When the activities of the Crédit 
Mobilier Company were made public in 
1872, the country was startled and shocked 
by such scandalous behavior. 

James J. Hill and the Great Northern Rail- 
road. It was in the period from 1875 to 1885 


The cartoon at the right, pub- p> & 
lished about the same time, 
criticizes railroads savagely. 


Why? 


that the peak of railroad building was 
reached in the United States. These ten 
years saw nearly 55,000 miles of track added 
to the railroad network. The most striking 
achievement in railways after 1890 was the 
completion of the Great Northern Railroad 
by James J. Hill (1838-1916). In 1878 Hill 


@ The advertisement of the 
Illinois Central in the early 
1880's shows the railroad as 
an example of great prog- 
ress and a source of con- 
venient service. 


CHOKEMOFF STATION. | 
SCOOT FOR THE TRAIN WHEN THE GONG SOUNDS. 


A WILD CAT TRAIN. 
No Stop Overs. 


and two Canadian associates bought control 
of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. This 
was a bankrupt road running a few miles 
west from St. Paul, Minnesota. Hill’s hope 
was to build the road on through the Red 
River Valley and across the Rockies to the 
Pacific Coast in the state of Washington. 
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Hill tried to settle the country in an or- 
derly fashion as his road advanced. Thus 
the railroad would be supported by and 
would serve the communities along the 
way. He brought over immigrants from 
Europe and transported them to towns along 
his railroad. He supported agriculture, 
churches, and education, and helped estab- 
lish successful communities. By 1893 the 
Great Northern had reached the Pacific at 
Tacoma, Washington, the last of the trans- 
continentals. Hill fully deserved the title 
he was given, that of “Empire Builder.” 
Without huge land grants or government 
loans, he built a great railroad and helped 
to develop a large and prosperous region. 

The Advantages Brought by the Railroads. 
The advantages of rail transportation for 
freight and passengers became generally rec- 
ognized throughout the nation. In fact, by 
1900 the only other available alternative— 
the inland waterways, such as the Mississippi 
River, the Great Lakes, and the Erie Canal— 
had suffered a noticeable drop in traffic. The 
building of the great railroad systems played 
a leading part in creating the modern indus- 
trial state. The railroads helped to make the 
factories and the giant corporations possible 
by making the resources of the nation avail- 
able and by joining the various regions of the 
United States. 


In binding the nation together, the rail- 
roads had an ally in the telegraph. The first 
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message was sent over the “magnetic” (as 
the telegraph was first called) between 
Washington, D. C., and Baltimore in 1844. 
By 1861 a telegraph system, constructed at 
government expense, spanned the continent. 
In 1866 the whole world was brought closer 
together when Cyrus W. Field laid the first 
permanently successful Atlantic cable be- 
tween Europe and America. 

Shortly before the Civil War broke out 
a consolidation of fifty smaller telegraph 
companies brought the Western Union Com- 
pany into existence. As its lines were ex- 
tended, Western Union absorbed most of its 
competitors. Then the rival Postal Telegraph 
Company was established in 1886. In 1887 
the two companies established a truce under 
which each promised not to engage in any 
undue competitive practice and to charge 
the same rates as the other. This truce lasted 
until 1943, when Postal Telegraph was finally 
bought by Western Union. 

Meanwhile, the monopoly position of the 
telegraph in the field of rapid communica- 
tion was undermined after 1890 by a new 
invention, the telephone. The proud West- 
ern Union Company had once dismissed it 
as a mere “mechanical toy.” Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell (1847-1922), a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb, had held the first successful 
demonstration of the instrument in 1876. In 
1878 the first telephone exchange was opened, 
and the Bell Telephone Company acquired a 
business genius, Theodore N. Vail, to run its 
affairs. Vail had worked as a boy for tele- 
graph companies and as a young man had 
joined the United States mail service. He 
was familiar with both the technical and 
business problems of communications. Fur- 
thermore, he was inspired by the vision of 
the American continent bound tightly to- 
gether by rails and wires—a single market, a 
single people, a common destiny. 

As the Bell System improved its facilities 
and widened its service, public interest in 


Alexander Graham Bell dem- 
onstrates his telephone on 
March 15, 1877. From Ly- 
ceum Hall, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Bell is addressing a 
meeting of scientists in Bos- 
ton by speaking into this 
early telephone. 


the telephone was increased. In 1887 the 
Bell Company had some 180,000 subscribers. 
By 1906 the number had risen to nearly three 
million, and by 1917 nearly twelve million 
telephones were in use. - 


Both the telegraph and the telephone re- 
sulted from the practical application of elec- 


tricity to communications. Electricity, the 
new and wonderful source of power for in- 
dustries, was also applied to transportation 
in the late nineteenth century. As cities grew 
in size it became something of a problem to 
transport urban dwellers safely and quickly 
from their homes to their places of work or 
to the marketing centers. Horse cars had 
proved too slow and too small. The problem 
was solved in time by the construction of 
electric street railways. 

The Improvement of the Postal Service. 
The one indispensable means of communica- 
tion for the nation as a whole was, of course, 
provided by the United States Postal Service. 
Telegraph, telephone, and radio have not 
displaced the mail service. In fact, it can be 
said that by bringing the parts of the world 
into closer touch with each other, the new 
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A Rural free delivery was at first handled by horse and wagon. Compare the equipment 
here with the comfortable cars and trucks now used on rural routes. 


devices of communication have increased the 
volume of business done by the post offices. 
The growing reliance upon the post in the 
nineteenth century is reflected in the new 
services which the Post Office Department 
found it practical to offer. Most important, 
standardized low postal rates were estab- 
lished all over the country. In 1863 free de- 
livery of mail was instituted in the United 
States. A decade later the penny postcard 
was provided to make communication 
cheaper. In 1896 rural free delivery was 
begun. Soon almost every habitation in the 
country was visited daily by the postman. 
The Typewriter. The efficient operation 
of factories and banks depended rather heav- 
ily on the keeping of legible records and on 
being able to communicate accurately with 
customers and suppliers. The device which 
more than any other revolutionized office 
procedures was the typewriter. E. Reming- 
ton and Sons of Ilion, New York, began mar- 
keting this fascinating new instrument in the 
early 1870's. By the end of the century the 
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typewriter was a necessary part of every 
well-run office. And it had proved to be an 
important factor in introducing women into 
office jobs. Among the other inventions 
that speeded up business procedures were 
the modern cash register, invented in 1879, 
and the adding machine, invented in 1886. 


In 1902 a popular humor magazine pub- 
lished a cartoon showing a “horseless car- 
riage’ that had been completely demolished 


by a collision with an onrushing railroad 
train. “Oh, Jack!” screamed one of the bat- 
tered joy-riders as she picked herself up off 
the ground, “the engineer didn’t hear you 
toot.” At the turn of the century the engi- 
neer may well have been unfamiliar with the 
“toot” of an automobile and unconcerned 
with crossroad traffic, for the railroads still 
held the field in transportation by land. But 
this state of affairs did not last long. 

By 1916 the United States had entered a 
new transportation era. In that year rail- 
road mileage began to dwindle. In the same 
year the production of automobiles passed 
the million mark for the first time, and the 
Federal government began planning a na- 
tional highway system. The automobile, the 
cross-country bus, and the truck, using the 
smooth highways of the nation, were soon 
to create a new era in transportation. Motor 
transportation soon began to compete heavily 
with the railroads in carrying passengers and 
freight from one place to another. 

Improving the Early Auto. The develop- 
ment of the automobile is confined almost 
entirely to the twentieth century. Europeans 
had made pioneer experiments with the 
gasoline engine in the 1860's and 1870's, and 
in the 1890’s Americans began tinkering with 
these engines. But it was not until the turn 
of the century that something approaching 
the modern automobile emerged. This early 
auto was a carriage on bicycle wheels, 
depending for its movement on a rather 
frightening combination of sparks, fumes, 
and explosions. 

Only four thousand motor vehicles were 
produced in 1900. At that date it seemed 
likely that their high price, their unreliabil- 
ity, and public suspicion of them would 
limit the sale of automobiles to those who 
could afford expensive novelties. But the 
horseless-carriage makers set to work to 
make the automobile an indispensable part 
of modern American life, a goal they had 
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very nearly reached as early as 1917. The 
increased popularity of the new invention 
was the result of two developments within 
the automobile industry: (1) The motor car 
itself was transformed in a few years by a 
series of mechanical improvements into an 
efficient, dependable means of transporta- 
tion. (2) The price of motor cars was made 
steadily lower by mass production. 

The makers of the more expensive auto- 
mobiles were the first to employ new equip- 
ment and more practical designs. In 1912 
the Cadillac appeared with complete elec- 
tric equipment, including the self-starter. 
The open “touring” car, uncomfortable for 
traveling in any but the finest weather, even- 
tually gave way to the closed car, which was 
at first a high-priced model. All-metal bodies 
were built when it was discovered how to 
reduce the weight of such a product through 
the use of light, strong steel alloys (com- 
binations of steel and other metals), 

Henry Ford and Mass Production. The 
improved automobile also became less costly 


WV An exciting family outing in a Model T Ford, 
vintage of 1910. Notice the gas lamps near 
the windshield. 


A The final stage in the first Ford moving assembly line, 1913. Ford bodies were skidded 
down the ramp onto the chassis moving along below. 


with the gradual adoption of mass-produc- 
tion techniques by the automobile industry. 
But it was Henry Ford (1863-1947) who 
changed the motor car from a rich man’s 
plaything to a poor man’s necessity. In 1904 
the Ford car sold for $1200, a high price in 
those days. But by 1908 Henry Ford had 
begun the mass production of a standard 
type of car, which he hoped to sell at so low 
a price that almost anyone could afford it. 
In twenty years Ford turned out over fifteen 
million of his famous black Model T’s. He 
reduced the base price from $950 to a low 
of $290 in 1924. In the meanwhile, other car 
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manufacturers had entered the low-price 
field. As early as 1915 automobiles priced 
under $1000 made up nearly three-fourths of 
the total American output. 

Social and Economic Effects of the Auto- 
mobile. By 1915 there were 2.3 million regis- 
tered automobiles in the United States, and 
automobile manufacturing was now one 
of the great new industries. As we shall see 
in a later chapter, after World War I the 
motor-car industry became one of the five 
largest employers of labor in the country. 
Not only did the automobile create jobs; it 
gave Americans the means to move over our 


vast continent in search of work. It also gave 
both white-collar and factory workers the 
chance to live in suburbs of cities. 

The influence of the automobile went be- 
yond the cities and the suburbs to the rural 
areas. Here it broke the isolation of farm 
communities. It made possible the consoli- 
dation of rural school districts and church 
parishes into larger units. It provided rural 
people with more frequent contact with 
“citified” fashions and culture. A nation-wide 
system of continuously improved roads be- 
came a necessity. 


The same generation that produced the 
automobile also built the first practical air- 
plane. There was a lively interest in aero- 
nautics at the turn of the century. Most of 
the experiments at that time were made with 
balloons. But there were a few people in 
Europe and America who believed that 
heavier-than-air machines could be con- 
structed and that men could fly in them. 
Among these people were Wilbur Wright 
(1867-1912) and his brother Orville (1871- 
1948), bicycle mechanics from Dayton, Ohio. 
They made the first successful airplane flight 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in December 
1903 (see the “Human Side of History,” 
p. 181). 

Young men of daring and mechanical abil- 
ity could not resist the airplane once it had 
been proved workable. Almost any change 
in the original machine was an improve- 
ment, and within a few years after 1903 the 


airplane had been remodeled by such men 
as Glenn H. Curtiss. Curtiss developed a 
plane with one propeller rather than two, 
designed more powerful airplane engines, 
and produced the first seaplane. 

On November 5, 1911, the people of Ala- 
meda, California, stood out of doors with 
their eyes turned upward to the eastern sky. 
They witnessed an impressive event—the end 
of the first transcontinental airplane flight. 
The adventure was undertaken by a single 
pilot flying in a machine that seldom stayed 
up for two hundred miles without needing 
repairs. Whenever the motor’ condition 
showed that it would be wise to land, the 
pilot had to find a smooth meadow to use as 
a landing place, for there were no airfields 
then. Always he faced unknown and un- 
charted wind currents. Sometimes the plane 
flew twenty miles in one day, a few times as 
much as two hundred. The pilot had taken 
off from Sheepshead Bay on the Atlantic 
coast. It was forty-six days later that he 
sighted Alameda, California, after eighty-two 
hours of flying time. 

The airplane was at first looked upon as a 
new form of sport. Flying machines were 
expensive. Only a few firms manufactured 
them, and no one was very certain what 
could be done with them. The usefulness 
of the airplane was first revealed in World 
War I, when planes were employed by Euro- 
pean nations for reconnaissance and combat. 
After the United States entered the war in 
1917, new airplane factories were built in 
this country. A 12-cylinder “Liberty Motor” 
was put into production, and several thou- 
sand soldiers were trained in government 
schools as pilots. The future possibilities 
of this new form of transportation were 
glimpsed. However, the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the airplane industry—like that 
of the automobile industry—came after 
World War I. This is a story that will be 
told later. 
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IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the key people, key events, and 
key terms at the beginning of this chapter. 
Write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What government assistance was given 
to encourage the construction of transconti- 
nental railroads? Why? 

3. Describe the building of the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific. 

4, List the four transcontinental railroads 
in existence by 1890. 

5. What was the Crédit Mobilier scandal? 

6. Compare James J. Hill with the other 
major railroad builders. 

7. How was the growth of American busi- 
ness helped by the invention of the telephone 
and the telegraph? 

8. What postal services were added by 
the Federal government after 1860? 

9. Write a brief paragraph on the results 
of improvements in office machinery. 

10. Describe Henry Ford’s contribution to 
the automobile industry. 

11. Prepare a chart to show the effects of 
the automobile upon American society. 

12. Compare the early automobile industry 
and the aviation industry. 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1.Set up a panel to discuss the topic: 
How railroad subsidies and the Homestead 
Act led settlers to the last frontier. 

2. Debate the question: Resolved, that the 
railroads cost more to build than they were 
worth to the nation. 

3. Find pictures or models of early trans- 
portation and communication devices and 
prepare an exhibit of them. Compare to 
present-day versions of the same items. 

4. Prepare a history of a major railroad 
that is serving your community or state, 
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READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


L. Beebe and C. Clegg, Hear the Train 
Blow, a Pictorial Epic of America in the Rail- 
road Age, Dutton. For this period see pages 
174-215 and 332-377. + R. C. Brown (ed.), 
The Human Side of American History, Ginn. 
Colorful source materials on the railroads ap- 
pear on pages 190-191, 194-196. - H. S. Com- 
mager and A. Nevins (eds.), The Heritage 
of America, Little, Brown. Numbers 191, 
192, 194, 213, and 218 provide interesting 
accounts of railroad construction, the laying 
of the Atlantic cable, and the “gas buggy.” 
- M. B. Davidson, Life in America, Houghton 
Mifflin. In Volume I, pages 258-311, are ex- 
cellent pictures and text on this era of our 
history. - E. L. Throm (ed.), Popular Me- 
chanics Picture History of American Trans- 
portation, Simon and Schuster. Pictures and 
history from the stagecoach to the jet air- 
plane. 


Special Accounts 


L. Buchanan, Steel Trails and Iron Horses: 
A Pageant of American Railroading, Putnam. 
A story of the building of our railorads. - 
S. H. Holbrook, The Story of American Rail- 
roads, Crown. Traces the history of our rail- 
roads from the wood-burner to the Diesel 
engine. 


Biography and Fiction 

R. Burlingame, Henry Ford, 1863-1947, 
Knopf. - J. F. Clymer, Henry’s Wonderful 
Model T, 1908-1927, McGraw-Hill. - E. Ford, 
Jeff Roberts, Railroader, Macrae. A boy’s 
career in railroading. - Z. Grey, The U. P. 
Trail, Harper. Building of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad in the United States. - S. H. 
Holbrook, James J. Hill: A Great Life in 
Brief, Knopf. + C. L. Meigs, Railroad West, 
Little, Brown. Building the Northern Pacific. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


Orville Wright Calmly Describes a Great Event 


To the actual participants, a great event may 
not seem so dramatic. The Wright brothers 
had been interested in the possibility of man’s 
flying since they were children. They had 
worked for many years on the problem before 
making the first successful flight in a motor- 
driven airplane at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
on December 17, 1903. Their slow and careful 
experiments had indicated to them that their 
first attempts at powered flight would succeed. 
Perhaps this accounts for the matter-of-fact way 
in which Orville Wright wrote his description 
of the great event in his diary. 


Thursday, December 17, 1903 

When we got up, a wind of between 20 and 
25 miles was blowing from the north. We got 
the machine out early and put out the signal 
for the men at the station. . . . After running 
the engine and propellers a few minutes to get 
them in working order, I got on the machine 
at 10.35 for the first trial. . . . On slipping the 
rope the machine started off increasing in speed 
to probably 7 or 8 miles. The machine lifted 
from the truck just as it was entering on the 
fourth rail. Mr. Daniels took a picture just as 
it left the trucks. 

I found the control of the front rudder quite 
difficult on account of its being balanced too 
near the center and thus had a tendency to 
turn itself when started so that the rudder was 
turned too far on one side and then too far on 
the other. As a result the machine would rise 
suddenly to about 10 feet and then as suddenly 


. dart for the ground. A sudden dart when 
out about 100 feet from the end of the track 
ended the flight. Time about 12 seconds... . 
The flight lever for throwing off the engine 
was broken. .. . 


At just 12 o’clock Will started on the fourth 
and last trip. The machine started off with its 
ups and downs as it had before, but by the 
time he had gone three or four hundred feet 
he had it under much better control, and was 
traveling on a fairly even course. It proceeded 
in this manner till it reached a small hummock 
out about 800 feet from the starting ways, when 
it began its pitching again and suddenly darted 
into the ground. The front rudder frame was 
badly broken up, but the main frame suffered 
none at all. The distance over the ground was 
852 feet in 59 seconds. .. .1 


QUESTIONS 


1. How well did this first successful airplane 
perform? How long did it stay in the air? 

2.Can you see any advantages in the fact 
that the Wright brothers took a calm and un- 
ruffled attitude about the tests? 

3. Why do you think the Wright brothers suc- 
ceeded in their experiments with power flight 
while so many other experimenters failed? 


1 Miracle at Kitty Hawk: The Letters of Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, by Fred C. Kelly (ed.). Copy- 
right 1951. Used by permission of the publishers 
Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc., pp. 114-116. 
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CHAPTER 


10 


Life 


in America 


Nevertheless, there is in the United 
States a sort of kindliness, a sense of 
human fellowship, a recognition of the 
duty of mutual help owed by man to 
man, stronger than anywhere in the Old 
World... 7.; 


Lorp Bryce 
The American Commonwealth (1888) 
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Central Concepts: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4, 
. A quickened interest in public schools, 


How the everyday life of Americans was 
transformed. 

How the miraculous growth of cities cre- 
ated new problems. 

The manifestation of the impulse to help 
others. 

The new status achieved by women. 


colleges, libraries, and adult education. 


. How the churches reacted to challenges 


and criticisms. 


7. Our cultural and literary achievements 
between 1865 and 1920. 

Key People 

Thomas A. Edison Louis Sullivan 

Jacob Riis Frank Lloyd Wright 

Jane Addams James M. Whistler 


Susan B. Anthony Winslow Homer 
Joseph Pulitzer Mark Twain 
Dwight L. Moody William Dean Howells 


Key Events 


Growth of cities 

Chicago fire 

Hull House founded 
Playground movement begun 
Prison reform 

Status of women improved 
Nineteenth Amendment 
Education improved and spread 


Key Terms 

slums woman suffrage 
tenements Chautauqua 
juvenile delinquency “yellow journalism” 
humanitarian “social gospel” 
Elmira plan skyscraper 


NEW WAYS OF LIVING” 

ak How did inventions change people's 
ree : daily life? 

_ 2. Were Walt Whitman’s fears for America 
_ justified? 


In the years from 1865 to 1917 our econ- 
omy expanded with amazing speed. Huge 
fortunes were made, and inventions trans- 
formed the everyday life of the average 
citizen as well as the rich. In the American 
home age-old methods of doing the family 
wash gradually began to be replaced by 
the use of the mechanical washing machine 
after 1870. Sewing machines were coming 
into use at the same time. The wood-burn- 
ing range was being replaced after 1900 by 
the gas or oil stove. In the 1870’s Americans 
grew used to serving cuts of meat sent to 
local stores in refrigerator cars from Chicago 
and vegetables bought in cans. Breakfast 
cereals like Quaker Oats took the place of 
mush and porridge after 1880. 

In many a small town, one or two newly 
rich families would enter upon a career of 
extravagant spending. They would introduce 
new modes of social behavior, and then the 
rest of the townspeople would try. to imitate 
them. Booth Tarkington has described in 
The Magnificent Ambersons how this oc- 
curred in an Indiana town, where “the mag- 
nificence of the Ambersons was as conspic- 
uous as a brass band at a funeral.” People 
like the Ambersons installed the first bath- 
room in town. They ordered the first tele- 
phone, brought in the first electric lights, 
and soon were driving the first automobile. 

Some people, including the poet Walt 
Whitman, were worried that America was 
placing too much emphasis on inventions 
and material well-being. Whitman felt that 
Americans were lagging behind in develop- 


A Early street cars were heavily used, though 
they were wide open to the elements. Pas- 
sengers could easily jump on and off. 


ing new social and religious values. Yet 
American progress was not solely on a ma- 
terialistic level. New efforts were being 
made to solve the problems created by in- 
dustrialism and the growth of cities. And 
many men and women were making signifi- 
cant contributions in education, religion, lit- 
erature, art, and architecture. 


CITY PROBLEMS 
1. What services and improvements were 
needed by city dwellers? 


2. Why did poverty and crime grow with 
the cities? 


3. What improvements were made in city 
living conditions? 


To the generation born before 1860 the 
growth of American cities was one of the 
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Life in the cities was not all pleasure and 
comfort. Urban communities had grown too 
fast to meet all the needs of crowded city 
dwellers adequately. The result was that 
cities were soon faced with immense prob- 
lems that were not always easily solved. The 
basic requirements for urban living are hous- 
ing, lighting, sanitation, transportation fa- 
cilities for bringing in the necessities of life, 
and communication. Without provision for 


DISTRIBUTION 
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A The rapid city population growth begun in 
the late nineteenth century has continued in 
the twentieth, and some twenty of our cities 
contain over half a mitlion people. 


miracles of the age. The late nineteenth 
century saw a startling expansion in city 
population. For example, Cleveland jumped 
from less than 100,000 inhabitants in 1870 to 
560,000 by 1910. Pittsburgh grew from a city 
of 140,000 in 1870 to over 530,000 by 1910. 
The iron and steel industry built Birming- 
ham, Alabama, into a city of over 130,000 by 
1910. It had not even been recorded in the 
census of 1870. The growing cities became 
in a sense the new “frontier” of modern 
America. By 1900 one in every three Ameri- 
cans lived in a town or city of over 8000 
people. 

Life did not change so rapidly on the farms 
as in the towns and cities. Farm machinery, 
it is true, had lightened the burden of farm 
work. But few of the inventions that made 
city living seem so pleasant were used in 
the farm home until the twentieth century. 
National magazines, mail-order catalogues, 
and local newspapers, however, brought to 
their rural subscribers vivid pictures of the 
cultural and social attractions of the cities. 
To the ambitious farm youth these had all 
the enchantment of the Arabian Nights, and 
they drew him irresistibly toward the city. 
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these necessities the modern city could not 
exist. American cities were, on the whole, 
quick to invent successful ways of furnish- 
ing these things. 

Transportation and Communication in 
Cities. When the horse-drawn car no longer 
seemed to move rapidly enough, New York 
City in 1870 put steam trains on elevated 
tracks above the city streets. In 1873 San 
Francisco introduced the cable car. Rich- 
mond commissioned the first successful elec- 
tric trolley system in 1887. Ten years later 
Boston completed America’s first subway. By 
1902 the problem of long-distance transmis- 
sion of electric power had been mastered, 
and electric railways (“interurbans”) were 
built between towns. 

The direct communication afforded by the 
development of telephone exchanges in the 
late 1880’s and 1890’s revolutionized business 
practices. The telephone also provided so- 
cial pleasure to town dwellers and proved a 
great help to city government. 

Better Street Lighting. At the same time 
some of the dangers resulting from the dark- 
ness of the night were removed by better 
methods of lighting streets. A successful sys- 
tem of electric lamps was installed on the 
main streets of Cleveland in 1879. Soon after 
this, improved outdoor-lighting service was 
offered in all the major cities by both elec- 
tric-power and gas-lighting companies. In 
1880 the first practical incandescent electric 
bulb for indoor lighting was devised by 
Thomas A. Edison. 


4 City slums in the late nineteenth century bred crime and delinquency as they do today. 


Jacob Riis, a famous immigrant, wrote powerfully of How the Other Half Lives in the New 
York slums. This photograph, ‘Bandits’ Roost,” was taken by Riis in 1887. 


Poverty and Crime as Cities Grew. Bright 
artificial lighting added an agreeable glitter 
to the Victorian elegance of the cities. The 
effect, however, was sometimes spoiled. The 
beams of light not only revealed fine new 
shops and theaters but also fell across the 
ugly patches of human misery in slum areas. 
New York City, with its sharp contrasts of 
luxury and poverty, reminded one visitor of 
a lady with diamonds in her ears but with 
her toes sticking out of her shoes. Slums, 
organized vice and crime, and an increase in 
the rate of death from infectious diseases 


were part of the price paid for the hasty and 
unplanned growth of cities. 

Dwellings were crowded together in all 
big cities. The well-to-do, however, could 
afford to live in comfortable brick or brown- 
stone houses or in roomy, cheerful apartment 
houses, which made their appearance in New 
York around 1870. Or they could move to 
the suburbs that were beginning to grow up 
on the edges of metropolitan centers in the 
1880’s and 1890’s. On the other hand, the 
living conditions of the less prosperous 
classes in the large cities were anything but 
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pleasant. The poorer inhabitants, and par- 
ticularly the immigrants, huddled together 
in slum tenements which became breeders 
of diseased bodies and minds. In 1890 Jacob 
Riis, a Danish immigrant, published How the 
Other Half Lives. This book pictured for the 
first time the tenement housing conditions in 
New York City. 

Organized crime had formerly been con- 
fined largely to frontier communities in the 
United States. Criminals were now attracted 
to the cities by the concentration of wealth 
and the ineffectiveness of municipal police 
forces. This increase in lawlessness was 
caused in part by the political corruption in 
many large cities. Investigations sometimes 
revealed that appointments and promotions 
in the police force were for sale.. Sometimes 
corrupt officials collected blackmail—protec- 
tion money—from every kind of wrongdoer 
for allowing the criminals to operate. 

The Impulse to Help Others. Americans 
rose to the challenge of the problems created 
by city crowding and poverty. Settlement 
houses were established in slum districts to 
help the poor achieve a better life, and 
especially to help the immigrant adjust to 
America. Hull House, founded in Chicago 
by Jane Addams in 1889 (see the “Human 
Side of History,” p. 187), set the example. 
By 1900 more than a hundred settlement 
houses had been organized in cities, and 
many of our first professional social workers 
received their training in them. 

To take poor children off the city streets, 
public parks and playgrounds were estab- 
lished, beginning in Boston in 1885. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children began in 1874 working for legisla- 
tion to restrict or prohibit child labor. In 
dealing with juvenile delinquency, a new 
approach was made when the Elmira (New 
York) State Reformatory was opened in 
1877. To reform rather than punish 
young offenders, they were given indefinite 
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sentences and released under official super- 
vision when they demonstrated good be- 
havior. By 1900 this Elmira plan had been 
adopted by several other states. 

Supplying Water to the Cities. Another 
problem that faced cities was the need for 
large water supplies. Many of the early 
buildings were constructed quickly with in- 
flammable materials and were placed close 
together. As a result, the ten years following 
1865 produced some of the most spectacular 
fires in our history. Portland, Maine, burned 
in 1866. The great Chicago fire occurred in 
1871. Scarcely had the nation recovered from 
that shock when a great part of Boston went 
up in flames the following year. 

The need for city water, and also for better 
building codes, was clearly demonstrated. 
From the ashes of burned cities rose newer, 
livelier, more beautiful centers of trade and 
culture. By the 1880's and 1890’s American 
cities could boast of many of the refinements 
of European capitals. The wealthier mem- 
bers of American society were as graceful, as 
elegant, and probably as extravagant as the 
aristocracy of England, France, or Germany. 


Leadership in social work was taken by 
women. They also organized such reform 
groups as the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which was founded in 1874 to com- 
bat the growing liquor problem in the cities. 
These new activities indicate that the role 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


Jane Addams—The Little Lady of Halsted Street 


The rise of the city created the need for a 
social solution to many problems that would 
have been solved by individuals or their fami- 
lies in a rural, more individualistic society. One 
of the first persons to realize this was Jane Ad- 
dams. The selection below tells what she did. 


She created a new philosophy—the philoso- 
phy of social service. . . . 

In order to establish this abstract theory 
upon a foundation of concrete fact, she rented 
a small house on Halsted Street—the Chicago 
desert of industrial sandstorms and material 
want. She called this little oasis of hers the 
Hull House, after the name of its architect and 
former occupant. A pleasant, homelike place, 
with wide halls, open fireplaces, and a piazza 
on three sides. She furnished the rooms with 
“luxurious simplicity’—handsome tables, _in- 
viting couches, bookcases and pictures and bric- 
a-brac she had picked up in Europe—every- 
thing, in short, that a wealthy person would 
want for a private home, and then she threw 
open the doors and extended a gracious wel- 
come to the public. “All ye that are hungry, 
come in and eat. All ye that are weary, come 
in and rest.” 

At first the foreign population in the sur- 
rounding district . . . looked with suspicion 
upon this “strange American woman” who had 
moved into this “strange swell house” in their 
midst...) . 

A few daring souls, however, ventured into 
the house and found, to their astonishment, a 
human being like themselves. This Lady of 
Halsted Street was no “slummer” but a friendly 
neighbor. They spread word about the miracle, 
and little by little the “visits” to the Hull House 
became more frequent... . 


Before long the Lady of Halsted Street had 
become the unofficial counselor of the entire 
district. . . . No service in behalf of her neigh- 
bors was too humble for her to perform. She 
not only swperintended the work in the house, 
but lent a ready hand—and, what was even 
more important, a willing heart—in the doing 
of the work. She opened a day nursery for the 
babies of mothers who worked in the factories. 
In this nursery she fed and amused and cared 
for the children at the daily rate of five cents 
per child. “This, you understand, is no charity. 
You are paying good money for the service.” 
For the older children she started a kinder- 
garten—also at five cents a day—where they 
were not only fed and amused, but educated 
as well. 

As for the fathers and the mothers of these 
children, Miss Addams studied their needs and 
found that they suffered from a twofold hunger 
—they were starved materially and aesthetically. 
And so she provided Hull House with a soup 
kitchen and an art gallery. And . . . she was 
not surprised to find that her art gallery was 
more popular than her soup kitchen. . . .t 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why did Jane Addams charge five cents 
per day for her children’s classes? 

2. List ways in which people were helped 
at Hull House. Include as many as you can 
determine from this account. 

3. Why did Jane Addams provide both an 
art gallery and a soup kitchen at Hull House? 


1From Great Americans hy Henry Thomas and 
Dana Lee Thomas. Reprinted by permission of 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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A The large business office that we know today, with many women secretaries and cleri- 
cal workers, became a reality with the development of office machines of various types 


and the growth of big business. 


of women in American society was changing. 
The demand for cheap labor in industry and 
business had given women an opportunity 
to work for wages. The number of women in 
paid occupations rose from something over 
1 million in 1870 to 4.8 million by 1900, and 
jumped to 7 million by 1910. 

Formal and Informal Education for 
Women. Although there was still some op- 
position to women’s receiving higher educa- 
tion, an increasing number of women went 
to high school and on to college after 1865. 
In the East, Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 
colleges by 1875 were offering women an 
education equal in quality to that in the 
better men’s schools. In the Middle and Far 
West, co-education became the policy of 
most colleges and universities. By 1880 over 
150 colleges were giving instruction to both 
men and women, compared to about 20 such 
schools in 1865. As the advantages of higher 
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education were given to more women, they 
began to use their training to enter the pro- 
fessions. So many women became teachers 
that at the turn of the century they had all 
but displaced men in the public schools. 
Even today about three fourths of all teach- 
ers are women. 

Middle-class housewives in the cities also 
found time for wider interests, as household 
appliances began to cut down the work re- 
quired to keep up the home. Women’s clubs 
grew rapidly in number and in membership 
after 1870. They devoted their time to study- 
ing civic and social problems as well as cul- 
tural subjects. In 1889 they joined together 
in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Women’s magazines like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal (founded in 1883) and Good House- 
keeping (1885) kept the housewife informed 
of changing household fashions. In addition 
they published articles that appealed to her 


as an intelligent member of society inter- 
ested in current events and in the problems 
facing the nation. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. With | 


the end of women’s seclusion in the home, 
it was perhaps inevitable that the movement 
toward giving women the vote should grow 
more intense. The beginning of this move- 
ment came in the 1830's and 1840’s under 
early feminist leaders. But of all modern 
notions about women, the idea that they 
should vote met the stiffest resistance, not 
only from men but also from women. 

The forceful leaders of the woman suffrage 
movement—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt—were often called fanatics. 
But their efforts in the end were crowned 
with success. Before 1900 several states, 
mostly in the West, granted women the right 
to vote in certain local elections. The first 
state to grant full voting equality to women 
was Wyoming in 1890. This example was 
quickly followed by Colorado in 1893 and by 
Utah and Idaho in 1896. But it was not until 
women performed many services during 
World War I that public opinion began 


to favor universal suffrage on the national 
level. By the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution (1920) women were finally 
given the same voting rights as men. This 
was an important indication of the vast 
changes that had occurred in American life 
and in American thinking. 


Public Education. The United States was 
the first nation in the world to proclaim as 
one of its goals the free, compulsory educa- 
tion of all its children. Before 1860, as we 
have seen, substantial progress had been 
made in developing local and state school 
systems that provided at least elementary 


W A woman suffrage parade in Washington, D. C., before the Capitol. What are the 
women demanding? When did the movement to enfranchise women achieve success? 
How long had it taken to win the victory? 


A Spectator sports became popular as city populations grew and leisure time increased. 
Above is a picture of an early big-league baseball game between New York and Boston 
at the Polo Grounds, New York, in 1886. 


education for every young person. For 
twenty years after the end of the Civil War, 
public education in the United States made 
only halting advances. Only 37 per cent of 
school-age children were attending school 
regularly in 1871. Twenty years later 44 
per cent were attending. The number of 
students attending high school doubled and 
redoubled between 1871 and 1890. But the 
average annual expenditure per child at- 
tending school increased by only $2, as you 
can see from the chart on page 191. And 
the average monthly salaries of teachers in- 
creased by only $5. 

Around 1890 the United States entered its 
“great period of educational expansion.” By 
this time the impact of educational progress 
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in the cities had been felt throughout the 
country, and taxable wealth had increased 
enormously. From 1891 to 1910 the per- 
centage of school-age children attending 
school increased from 44 per cent to 52 per 
cent. The average annual expenditure per 
child attending, however, was nearly dou- 
bled (see chart). And average monthly 
salaries of teachers increased correspond- 
ingly. 

The increase in expenditures was coupled 
with an improvement and enrichment of in- 
struction. Most cities added kindergartens 
to their school systems, following the ex- 
ample of St. Louis, where kindergartens were 
introduced in 1873. At the same time the 
number of high schools more than doubled 


between 1890 and 1910. Home economics, 
manual training, and commercial subjects 
were added to the course of study in many 
high schools. Secondary schools lengthened 
their programs to include four instead of 
three years’ work. Better textbooks were 
supplied. An increasing number of states un- 
dertook to provide better teachers by estab- 
lishing more teacher-training schools. 

Colleges and Universities. The growing 
demand for education and information after 
1860 brought increased financial support for 
colleges and universities in the United States. 
Vanderbilt University, Johns Hopkins, Le- 
land Stanford, the University of Chicago, 
and the Armour Institute of Technology— 
all privately endowed _ institutions—were 
founded between 1870 and 1900. Because of 
the land grants made available by the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862 (page 165), over twenty state 
universities were opened between 1865 and 
1912. Established private colleges like Har- 
vard, Yale, and Columbia enlarged their fa- 
cilities and received generous sums from 
private sources for enriching their programs. 

Adult Education and Public Libraries. 
The lively cultural life of the years after 
1865 stimulated adults to discover new ways 
of educating themselves. Of all the adult 
educational agencies none was so popular 
as the Chautauqua movement. Beginning in 
1874, there were large meetings each sum- 
mer at a camp at Lake Chautauqua, New 
York. Here several times during the day the 
campers gathered in pavilions to hear out- 
standing authorities lecture on_ literary, 
scientific, and political subjects. Many of 
those in attendance went home to begin a 
four-year course of home reading and study, 
for which they later received college credit. 
By 1900 there were over 100,000 people en- 
rolled in the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Local Chautauquas were 
held each summer in many parts of the 
country. 
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The spread of public libraries also helped 
adults with a thirst for knowledge. Librar- 
ies with one thousand or more volumes in- 
creased in number from 2000 in 1875 to 
5400 in 1900. Between 1881 and the time of 
his death in 1919, Andrew Carnegie gave 
away 60 million dollars to present library 
buildings to towns that provided sites and 
promised to maintain these public libraries. 

Newspapers and Magazines. Most Ameri- 
cans relied upon newspapers and magazines 
to keep them informed of events. During 
the eventful years of the Civil War the 
American public had grown accustomed to 
colorful and thrilling news, for many report- 
ers accompanied the armies and “covered” 
the battles. The exciting tempo of city life 
increased the demand for lively journalism. 
Charles A. Dana (1819-1897), who became 
editor of the New York Sun in 1868, filled 
his paper with human-interest stories and 
sensational reporting. Joseph Pulitzer (1847- 
1911) took over the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
in 1878 and the New York World in 1883. 
He shrewdly introduced the eye-catching 
headline, the political cartoon, and separate 
columns for sports, amusements, and wom- 
en’s interests. Finally, he gave America the 
out-size Sunday paper. 

Pulitzer’s success inspired a Californian 
named William Randolph Hearst (1863- 
1952) to enter big-city journalism. In 1895 
Hearst acquired the New York Morning 
Journal and began a battle for circulation 
with Pulitzer. It was this struggle that gave 
rise to the term “yellow journalism,” for both 
parties printed the most sensational news 
they could turn up in a highly charged emo- 
tional style. The term “yellow journalism” is 
still used. As we shall see later, this type 
of journalism helped bring the United States 
into the Spanish-American War. 

Newspaper publishing became a big busi- 
ness in the great metropolitan centers. The 
more powerful publishers like Pulitzer and 
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Hearst sought control of papers in several 
cities. This development corresponded to 
the rise of the industrial corporation. With 
the growth of retail stores and nation-wide 
advertising, newspapers tended to rely heav- 
ily on advertising for their financing. 

While daily newspaper circulation jumped 
from 214 million in 1870 to 15 million by 
1900, magazines were also coming to play a 
more important role in American life. From 
1870 to 1900 the number of magazines being 
published rose from around three hundred 
to eighteen hundred. Such periodicals as 
the Atlantic Monthly (founded in 1857) 
and Scribner's Magazine (1887) brought to 
American readers a new generation of 
writers. Outstanding were Bret Harte and 
William Dean Howells, who wrote realistic 
novels of American life. 

In the 1890’s McClure’s and Munsey’s 
came on the market, selling at a lower price 
than other monthlies. In the early 1900's 
these were to serve as the chief channels of - 
publication for the articles of the “muck- 
rakers” (see Chapter 13). The Saturday 
Evening Post, bought by the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company in 1897, quickly became the 
weekly printed reflection of middle-class 
opinion and taste. Puck and Life were two 
popular comic illustrated weeklies. 


Whatever the changes in worldly habit 
and fashion, most Americans in these years 


A Dwight Moody conducting a revival in New York in 1876. Three thousand delegates are 
receiving instruction in evangelical work from the leading evangelist of the day. Moody 
held meetings like this throughout the country. 


continued to be regular churchgoers. Re- 
ligious books had a wide sale. Church groups 
supported many colleges, and religious mo- 
tives were responsible for much of the na- 
tion’s charitable work. Yet if the churches 
were strong, they were also beset on all sides 
by challenges and criticisms. One such 
challenge was the result of the rapid growth 
of cities. Protestant churches tended to move 
away from congested slum areas and places 
where laboring men lived. They were strong 
in middle-class neighborhoods, in the sub- 
urbs, and especially in rural areas and small 
towns. The Catholic Church was careful to 
provide religious services for the thousands 
of Catholic immigrants who arrived each 
year. Concentration of Jewish and Catholic 


immigrants in the cities meant that their 
churches grew more numerous in urban 
areas. 

Revivalists and a New Sect. Sometimes 
the Protestant found his religious faith re- 
newed at one of the famous revival meet- 
ings. These were conducted by such leaders 
as Dwight L. Moody (1837-1899) and the 
singer Ira D, Sankey (1840-1908), in the late 
nineteenth century. In the early 1900's Billy 
Sunday (1863-1936) was the most popular 
revival leader. He was not rivaled until the 
time of Billy Graham in the 1950's. These 
revivalists, however, appealed more gener- 
ally to those who were already members of 
some church, though they did win some con- 
verts to the Christian religion. 
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At the beginning of its history, a new 
religion called Christian Science had _ its 
greatest strength among factory workers in 
Lynn, Massachusetts. It was founded: in 
1875 by a middle-aged New England lady, 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. As Christian Science 
began to attract middle-class converts, it 
gave up the attempt to appeal primarily to 
the working class. 

The “Social Gospel.” Of all the Protestant 
groups, only the Salvation Army, imported 
from England in 1879, proclaimed as its 
main purpose the conversion of the un- 
churched masses in the city wilderness. The 
older churches, however, were not without 
leaders who urged that Christianity must 
meet the challenge of the city and the fac- 
tory. These leaders believed that the church 
must help reform economic and social con- 
ditions which made it almost impossible for 
people to lead Christian lives. Among this 
group were Washington Gladden, a Con- 
gregational minister in Columbus, Ohio; 
Walter Rauschenbusch, a professor in the 
Rochester, New York, Theological Seminary; 
and W. D. P. Bliss, an Episcopal minister in 
Boston. These men stirred the churches with 
their “social gospel.” They interested their 
congregations in social reform and in the 
growing labor movement. “Men began to 
think in terms of Social Christianity,” wrote 
the Reverend William J. Tucker. “The 
Church became . . . conspicuously the agent 
for ‘social service’... .” 

Individual churches, like the Baptist Tem- 
ple in Philadelphia and St. George’s Epis- 
copal Church in New York, pioneered in 
making the churches centers of social service 
in the 1880's. They provided gymnasiums, 
day nurseries, and manual-training classes 
as well as religious instruction throughout 
the week for all who wanted to come. Then 
in 1896 the Rev. C. M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
Kansas, published In His Steps. Millions 
of copies were sold. This book established 
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something of a vogue for books applying the 
teachings of Christ to modern conditions. 

As churches came to recognize that the 
championing of Christian ethics in an indus- 
trial society required their common effort, 
some differences between denominations 
softened. In 1908 delegates from thirty-three 
Protestant denominations organized the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, today called the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. The Federal Council 
did much to encourage constructive effort on 
the part of American Protestantism. 


Before World War I three world’s fairs 


were held in the United States. The first 
was at Philadelphia in 1876 to celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. In 1893 
the Columbian Exposition was held at Chi- 
cago to celebrate the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America. In 1904 
St. Louis staged an exhibition to celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

These fairs were really an invitation to the 
world to see America’s accomplishments and 
her new way of life. There were exhibits of 
American inventions and the products of 
American industrial skill. But visitors were 
perhaps even more impressed with examples 
of the New World’s achievements in the arts 


A Ornate buildings and elaborate fountains adorned the grounds of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion in 1893. At night the grounds were lighted by electric floodlights, and the fair 
stressed the opening of the “Age of Electricity.” 


and in education and science. The United 
States at the end of its first hundred years 
proudly served notice that it had become a 
cultural as well as an industrial leader 
among the nations of the earth. 

The United States had made its remark- 
able cultural advances largely because of the 
growth of cities. In the cities there was great 
wealth that could be taxed for the support 
of better schools and libraries than rural 
communities could afford. Painters, writers, 
and musicians flocked to the cities, Here 
many wealthy citizens bought the work of 


creative artists, encouraged their careers, and 
donated huge sums for art museums, con- 
cert halls, and opera houses. In the cities 
were the men and women who had the 
money to endow the best colleges and uni- 
versities. These institutions drew to their 
campuses the greatest scholars in all fields 
of study. And what the cities supported soon 
had an invigorating influence upon the rest 
of the nation. 

Architecture: Developing the Skyscraper. 
Henry Hobson Richardson, trained in Paris, 
France, made important contributions to the 
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A One of the most famous buildings designed by Louis Sullivan is the Carson Pirie Scott 
store, Chicago (left). Daniel Burnham’s triangular, 20-story Flatiron Building (right) was 
most impressive rising above the low skyline of New York in 1902. 


architecture of this period. He designed 
many homes, but his influence was greatest 
on church construction. Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, built in the Romanesque style of the 
early Middle Ages, is his greatest monument. 
The firm of McKim, Mead, and White de- 
signed more public buildings than any other 
firm in the United States. They leaned heav- 
ily toward classical European styles. Penn- 
sylvania Station and the Columbia University 
buildings in New York City, the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and the Union Station in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are among their more impor- 
tant buildings. 

The new American contribution to archi- 
tecture in this period was the skyscraper. 
Every foot of land in the crowded business 
districts of cities became precious, and build- 
ings rising many stories into the air became 
the answer to the problem of space. The 
invention in 1852 of the elevator made high 
buildings practical. For their construction 
new materials like steel and reinforced con- 
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crete were soon developed. In Chicago in 
the 1880’s a new generation of architects de- 
signed the first skyscrapers. The Tacoma 
Building (1887) and the Masonic Temple 
(1890) were the earliest of the skyscrapers 
constructed with a steel skeleton. 

Louis Sullivan and Daniel Burnham were 
the two leading pioneers in this new field. 
Among their important skyscrapers are the 
Flatiron Building by Burnham, at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Broadway in New York, and the 
Chicago Auditorium and the Bayard Build- 
ing in New York by Sullivan. Sullivan’s 
disciple, Frank Lloyd Wright, became far 
more famous than his master. He insisted 
on bringing together form, function, building 
site, and materials. He stressed the fact that 
style had to be subordinated to human needs. 
His designs greatly influenced architecture 
in northern Europe. Among his most fam- 
ous buildings are Unity Temple, Oak Park, 
Illinois; the Kaufmann house (Fallingwater ) 
at Bear Run, Pennsylvania; Taliesin, his 


own residence at Spring Green, Wisconsin; 
and the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, Japan. 

Art and the Opening of Museums. Most 
of the leading American artists in the years 
after 1865 studied in France, and many of 
them lived abroad during part of their ca- 
reers. Perhaps the most talented painter of 
this period was James McNeill Whistler. His 
landscape studies and portraits made him 
famous. John Singer Sargent was a well- 
known portrait painter. An outstanding 
landscape artist was George Inness, whose 
famous paintings include The Lackawanna 
Valley. Another was Winslow Homer, whose 
paintings and watercolors of the sea dis- 
played power and boldness. 

Of the sculptors, Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
was the foremost figure. His work includes 
a famous statue of Lincoln in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago. Daniel Chester French is famous 
for his huge bronze of Lincoln in the Lincoln 


Memorial in Washington, D. C., and his 
Minute Man at Concord, Massachusetts. 

Seventeen art museums were established 
by 1900 and a number of art schools were 
founded. Wealthy men like J. P. Morgan 
and Andrew Mellon became great art col- 
lectors and their collections were eventually 


opened to the public. 


LITERATURE IN AMERICA 
1. What themes occupied the leading 
novelists of this era? 


2. In what books might you learn of dif- 
ferent sections of the country? 


The rapid economic and social changes 
after 1865 were reflected in the fiction and 


V Winslow Homer painted many famous sea scenes, among them this canvas called The 
Herring Net. He conveys the realities of the fisherman’s work as well as the atmosphere 
of the lonely sea about him. 


Mark Twain’s Huckle- 
berry Finn showing Huck and Jim in the 
canoe on the Mississippi River as “Jim sees 
a dead man.” Have you read this book? 


A An illustration from 


poetry that were published in these years. 
Among the novelists whose work has en- 
dured, Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, 
Hamlin Garland, and Stephen Crane stand 
out. All of these writers gathered their ma- 
terial from the social conditions of the late 
nineteenth century. Sometimes they criti- 
cized the American scene with humor, as did 
Mark Twain in The Gilded Age, which he 
wrote with Charles Dudley Warner in 1873. 
William Dean Howells in his novels, A Mod- 
ern Instance (1881) and The Rise of Silas 
Lapham (1885), presented a critically realis- 
tic picture of American life. The Rise of Silas 
Lapham dealt with the newly rich, self-made 
man. The realism was stark in Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Main Traveled Roads (1891), the 
story of a Mid-western farming area, and in 
Stephen Crane’s Maggie, a Girl of the Streets 
(1892), a story of the New York slums. 

Not all the writers, however, were con- 
cerned with a critical portrayal of the mod- 
ern scene. In the 1870’s Bret Harte reaped 
fame and fortune with his rollicking tales of 
the Far West. Mark Twain had also begun 
as a writer of Western stories. His greatest 
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novels were those that dealt with life along 
the Mississippi River before 1860, like Tom 
Sawyer (1876) and Huckleberry Finn 
(1884). Sarah Orne Jewett in The Country 
of the Pointed Firs (1896) and Mary Wilkins 
Freeman in Pembroke (1894) chronicled the 
decline of rural New England. Writers in 
the South moved away from the often dis- 
agreeable present into the romance of pre- 
war days, or into folklore. Thomas Nelson 
Page wrote of life on the old Virginia planta- 
tions, and George W. Cable drew vivid pic- 
tures of Creole life in Louisiana. Among the 
most appealing of Southern writers was Joel 
Chandler Harris, who published his first 
volume of Uncle Remus tales in 1880. Fi- 
nally, city life was humorously treated by 
William Sidney Porter. Writing under the 
name of O. Henry, he published over two 
hundred short stories. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What problems did the growth of large 
cities create? Why? 

3. How did the large cities meet these 
problems? 

4, Why did crime develop in cities? 

5. How did the cities begin to help pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency? 

6. How was the position of women in 
American life changing? Give examples. 

7. Trace the steps in the movement to give 
women equal suffrage with men. 

8. What improvements took place in pub- 
lic education during this period? 


9. What two factors caused an increase in 
the number of colleges and universities dur- 
ing this period? 

10. What colleges first gave higher educa- 
tion to women? 

11. What was the Chautauqua movement? 

12. How did the fortune of Andrew Car- 
negie contribute to the spread of knowledge? 

13. How did publishing progress? 

14.How well did the various church 
groups meet the challenge of urban growth? 

15. Debate the question: Resolved, that 
American literature correctly interpreted the 
changing American scene, 1865 to 1917. 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Find examples and pictures of the cul- 
tural contributions of this period and pre- 
pare a school exhibit of them. This may in- 
clude books, magazines, paintings, photos of 
architecture and sculpture, charts of educa- 
tional developments, and so on. 

2. Prepare a list of the municipal services 
and cultural services offered by your com- 
munity. Investigate their history, and com- 
pare the services in your community with 
those offered by other cities of the same size 
in the United States. How do they compare? 

3. The rural society of the nineteenth cen- 
tury regarded the city as a place of evil, but 
at the same time found many attractions in 
the city. Was this opinion well founded? 
Compare it with attitudes today. 

4, Prepare a blackboard mural illustrating 
changes in American life from 1865 to 1917. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


J. T. Adams (ed.), Album of American 
History, Scribner. Volumes HI and IV are 


collections of pictures pertaining to this 
period. - A. C. Collins, The Story of America 
in Pictures, Literary Guild of America. Many 
pictures of this era may be found on pages 
242-320. : H. S. Commager and A. Nevins 
(eds.), The Heritage of America, Little, 
Brown. Numbers 201, 208, 204, 205, 207, 211, 
212, and 224 contain contemporary accounts 
of the growth of the cities, the resulting prob- 
lems, and efforts to reform urban condi- 
tions. - M. B. Davidson, Life in America, 
Houghton Mifflin. Volume II, pages 56-78 
and 126-179, has many excellent pictures 
that are helpful to the understanding of this 
chapter. 


Special Accounts 


L. A. Cremin and M. L. Borrowman, Public 
Schools in Our Democracy, Macmillan. A 
history of American public education for the 
high-school reader. See especially Chapter 
6. - L. Mumford, Sticks and Stones, Dover. 
The story of American architecture. See 
especially Chapter 7. - W. S. Salisbury, Re- 
ligion in America, Oxford Book Co. A 
pamphlet prepared for high-school use giv- 
ing the history of religion in America. - A. M. 
Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898, 
Macmillan. A social and cultural history of 
the period. Read Chapters 3, 4, and 5. 
Biography and Fiction 

J. Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House, 
Macmillan. - S. L. Clemens, Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography, Harper. - C. Day, Life with 
Father, Knopf. Family life in New York City 
in the 1880's and 1890's. - F. Musgrave, Stars 
Over the Tent, Houghton Mifflin. An easy- 
reading story of life on the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit. - In addition, read at least one of the 
novels mentioned in this chapter (more if 
you enjoy good literature). Be sure to read 
one by Mark Twain if you can. 
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UNIT IV 


The Emergence of Modern America: 
Gov 


Introducing the Unit. The enormous eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural changes that we 
have just talked about placed great strains 
on the local, state, and Federal governments. 
Cities had to expand their schools and their 
police, fire, sanitation, and other services 
drastically to meet the new conditions of in- 
dustrial America. State governments and the 
Federal government had to amend their con- 
stitutions to meet new problems. They had 
to pass laws regulating certain activities of 
business. They were under pressure from the 
farmers, from labor, and from other groups 
that were discontented. 


After 1900 Presidents Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson persuaded Congress to 
adopt a number of laws designed to prevent 
certain abuses in business and finance. They 
wished to preserve the system of private capi- 
talism and at the same time make sure that 
every American had an equal chance to get 
ahead in life. Through the democratic proc- 
ess of elections, legislation, and constitutional 
amendments, serious efforts were made to 
adjust our laws and institutions to an indus- 
trialized society. 


Pendleton Panic 
Act Sherman 
Anti-Trust 


Act 


Panic 


Populist 
Interstate revolt 
Granger Commerce 


cases Act 


T. Roosevelt, 


McKinley elected 


Instead of a unit map, two cartoons of the 
time are used to dramatize the problems 
faced by government in the new era. “The 
Farmer and the Railroad Monster” (left), 
drawn in 1873, illustrates the resentment of 
farmers toward the powerful railroads, 
which they felt were hurting them and 
rendering the government helpless. A some- 
what similar attitude is shown in “The Mod- 
ern Prometheus” (right) where Uncle Sam 
is powerless, because of defective laws, to 
deal with monopolists. 


Wilson elected 


Pure 
Food and 
Drug Act 


President 


Clayton Act 


Federal Reserve Act 
Income Tax Amendment 


Northern 
Securities 
case 


Panic 
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CHAPTER 
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Democratic 
Government 

in an 

Industrial Nation 


The real cure for the ills of democracy 
is more democracy. 


Rosert M. La FOLLeTTe 
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Central Concepts: 


1. Early attempts by state and Federal gov- 
ernments to regulate business. 

2. How the vague provisions of F ederal 
regulatory laws were interpreted by the 
courts. 

3. The positions on regulatory legislation 
taken by Presidents Cleveland, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. 

4, How the political reformers obtained the 
laws they advocated but failed to obtain 
the results they desired. 

5. Why a changed society led to the adop- 
tion of new amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 


Key People 


Grover Cleveland 
John Sherman 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William Howard Taft 
Woodrow Wilson 


Key Events 


Granger laws 

Granger cases 

Interstate Commerce Act 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
Federal Trade Commission established 
Standard Oil case 
Hepburn Act 
Mann-Elkins Act 
Sixteenth Amendment 
Seventeenth Amendment 
Nineteenth Amendment 


Key Terms 

rebates “trust buster” referendum 
monopoly Australian ballot _ initiative 
trusts direct primary recall 


Capitalist ownership of the 
rapidly growing American in- 
dustries and businesses be- 
came an outstanding feature 
of American economic life in 
this era. The stock market 
was the nerve center of the 
financial world, and financial 
panics sometimes resulted 
from stock dealings. 


Western farmers, laborers, and small busi- 
nessmen throughout the nation were some- 
times bewildered by the new America of big 
business. They complained that in the race 
for wealth some people were making head- 
way at the expense of others. They asserted 
that democracy itself was being endangered 
by the immense power held by the few. 
Their discontent channeled itself into poli- 
tics. Very soon they were asking the Federal 
and state governments, on behalf of all the 
people, to regulate in some way the growth 
of big business. 

Government's Role in the Rise of Industry. 
From 1861 to 1865 close relations had been 
established between business and the Fed- 


eral government. Manufacturers were given 
profitable war contracts. Tariffs were raised 
in 1862 and 1864 to protect American indus- 
tries from foreign competition. Government 
loans and grants of public land were made 
to transcontinental railroads. In the years 
immediately following the war the Federal 
government continued to create favorable 
conditions for rapid industrial expansion. 
Indeed, without this encouragement from the 
government modern industry might not have 
risen in the United States as fast as it did. 
There was at first no attempt to impose 
government regulation upon business in re- 
turn for government aid. There was great 
prosperity, and it was supposed that the 
“law of free competition” would still oper- 
ate to correct abuses that might arise in the 
economic order. But when the business panic 
and depression of 1873-1878 came upon the 
nation, people felt that the law of competition 
was not working smoothly. It was perhaps 
natural for the people to ask the government 
that had aided big business to turn around 
and protect the public and other business 
from those who seemed to be getting an un- 
fair share of control and profits. The small 
businessman had been saved from foreign 
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competition by the tariff. Now he asked to 
be saved from having his more powerful 
fellow businessmen squeeze him out. The 
farmer had learned to look to the govern- 
ment for aid like that provided in the Home- 
stead Act (1862). Now he clamored for the 
government to protect him against railroad- 
ers, warehousemen, makers of farm machin- 
ery, and bankers. 

Demands for Regulation of the Railroads. 
Concentration of business control in the 
hands of a few large firms developed first in 
the railroad field. Among the grievances 
against the railroads were the following: 

1. It was said that there was an alliance 
between railroads and big business. Instead 
of serving all customers alike, the railroads, 
it was charged, gave special low rates to 
large shippers and then made up the loss by 
charging high rates to small business. In 
some cases the railroad helped a big business 
to smother its competitors by the use of re- 
bates. The big company was charged less to 
ship its products than the competing com- 
panies were charged. But in addition the 
railroad secretly paid over to the big com- 
pany part of the higher rates received from 
the competitors. 
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<< A cartoon by Thomas Nast 
shows the farmers, organized 
in the Grange, winning a vic- 
tory over the railroads in 
their struggle against high 
and discriminatory rates. In 
what ways is this cartoon criti- 
cal of the farmers? 


2. Rates, it was claimed, were based not 
on the cost of service but on “what the traffic 
would bear.” In many areas of the country 
there was only one railroad. With no com- 
petition to worry about, the railroad could 
demand very high rates to ship the products 
of farmers and businessmen. 

3. There was ample evidence that the rail- 
roads in setting rates discriminated unfairly 
between shippers whose goods were to be 
carried a short distance (a short haul) and 
those whose goods would be carried farther 
(a long haul). It was cheaper, for instance, 
to ship goods from Chicago to New York 
than from Chicago to a town in Ohio. 

The Granger Laws. It was a farmers’ or- 
ganization, the National Grange (p. 163), 
that took the lead in the battle against the 
practices of the railroads. Between 1870 and 
1875 the state legislatures of Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Wisconsin came under 
Granger influence. A number of state laws, 
known as the “Granger laws,” were passed to 
regulate the rates and practices of railroads 
and grain warehouses in these states. Maxi- 
mum and uniform rates were established by 
law, and state commissions were created to 
supervise the enforcement of the regulations. 


The Grangers declared that if competition 
within the field was too weak to regulate 
the practices of railroads, then in the inter- 
est of society the government would have 
to do the regulating. They took the position 
that the livelihood of thousands of people de- 
pended on the railroads and their allied stor- 
age warehouses. Therefore, the railroads and 
warehouses, although private corporations, 
were actually public servants. They should 
therefore accept public regulation. 

The Granger Cases. The owners and op- 
erators of the regulated businesses, however, 
protested that the Granger laws were an un- 
constitutional interference with private prop- 
erty. The railroads appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Their argument 
was that the Granger laws violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
which says that a state may not deprive any 
person of his property without due process 
of law. The railroad corporations were as- 
sumed to be “persons” under the law. 

In 1876, however, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the Granger laws constitutional in 
the cases of Munn v. Illinois, and Peik v. the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. The 
Court followed the principle, held by the 
Grangers, that railroads and grain ware- 
houses were indeed businesses “affected with 
a public interest.” They were thus rightfully 
subject to government regulation, Said the 
Chief Justice in his decision: 


When ... one devotes his property to a 
use in which the public has an interest, he, in 
effect, grants to the public an interest in that 
use, and must submit to be controlled by the 
public for the common good. 


Ten years later, the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the case of the Wabash Railway v. 
Illinois seemed to reverse the decision in the 
Granger cases. The Court declared that a 
state may not regulate interstate commerce, 
not even that part of it that takes place 


within the state’s border. Most of the im- 
portant railroad lines ran across several 
states, so this decision meant that the states 
could not regulate most of the railroads. 
Since Congress had not used its constitu- 
tional power to regulate interstate commerce, 
the Wabash decision left an important por- 
tion of the railroad business free from any 
regulation whatsoever. Congress realized 
that the public expected it to assume re- 
sponsibility. In 1887 the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was passed. 

The Interstate Commerce Act. The In- 
terstate Commerce Act of 1887 prohibited 
unreasonable railroad charges, special rates, 
and unjust discrimination, including long- 
and short-haul differentials. It forbade pool- 
ing agreements (p. 126) and rebates. Also, 
railroads were required to post their sched- 
ules of rates, which were supposed to be 
reasonable and fair. Words like “reasonable” 
and “fair,” however, might mean different 
things to different people. What was con- 
sidered fair by a railroad manager might not 
be considered fair by a farmer. The vague- 
ness of such words soon created difficulties. 

The act also established a five-member In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to supervise 
the enforcement and administration of the 
act. The Commissioners were given the 
power to seek court action if their orders 
were disobeyed. 

The Problem of Monopoly. The railroads 
offered the first and most obvious example 
of the concentration of business control, and 
so were the first to be regulated. Such con- 
centration was not confined to the railroad 
field, however. Very soon after the great 
railroad systems began to take shape, there 
was a noticeable movement toward consoli- 
dation in the mining and oil businesses. This 
was followed by consolidation in certain 
fields of manufacturing and processing. 

There are two reasons, at least, why busi- 
ness organizations in the late nineteenth 
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century turned toward concentration and 
monopoly. First, business expansion in the 
years after 1865 was often over-optimistic. 
Depressions occurring in 1873 and in 1893 
bankrupted weaker firms and tended to leave 
only the largest and wealthiest businesses in 
operation. Second, basic industries, such as 
iron and steel, oil, milling, and manufacture 
of machinery, had to grow large in order 
to meet the demands of the expanding mar- 
ket created by the railroads. At the same 
time they felt it necessary to be free from 
strong competition so that they might show 
a profit while spending huge sums for fac- 
tories, machinery, and raw materials. Only 
thus would such expansion be encouraged. 

But whatever the economic justification 
for big business and its tendency toward 
concentration, there were many outspoken 
critics in America who protested against its 
power. Some energetic individualists formed 
Anti-Monopoly parties in the 1870’s and 
1880's to combat politically the modern 
trend in business organization. These small 
parties were totally ineffective in winning 
Federal offices for their candidates, but they 
won a number of state offices. Seven agri- 
cultural states had passed anti-monopoly 
laws by 1890. But because most business 
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<A strong cartoon against 
business monopoly. Study it 
carefully. How does it show 
that the government helped 
establish ‘King Monopoly’? 
What groups are forced to 
pay tribute to monopoly? 
What quality would you say 
characterizes monopoly? 


combinations extended across state lines, the 
states could not effectively control them. 
President Grover Cleveland in his annual 
message to Congress in 1888 said that the 
growth of monopoly was a proper subject 
for the attention of Congress: 


As-we view the achievements of aggregated 
capital we discover the existence of trusts, com- 
binations, and monopolies, while the citizen is 
struggling far in the rear or is trampled to death 
beneath an iron heel. Corporations, which 
should be the carefully restrained creatures of 
the law and the servants of the people, are fast 
becoming the people’s masters. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In 1890 
Congress passed the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, sponsored by Senator John Sherman 
of Ohio. The Sherman Act made illegal 
“every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the ‘several 
States, or with foreign nations.” Persons 
guilty of such violations were to be punished 
by fines or imprisonment. There was no 
definition in the law of words and terms 
like “trust,” “conspiracy,” or “restraint of 
trade.” It was left to the courts to decide 
their meaning when particular cases of vio- 
lation were brought before them. 


Opposition to Government Regulation. 
Congress had passed the, Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Sherman Act to prevent 
big business from stifling the competitive 
system in the United States. Many people, 
however, opposed these laws as a mis- 
chievous interference with the rights of 
property. It was believed that they would 
discourage further industrial progress. In 
a democracy it is the recognized right of any 
group which is dissatisfied with an act of 
the government to work peaceably for a 
change in the law. Those who disliked the 
regulatory laws immediately set out to make 
use of their right of opposition. 

The popular demand for government reg- 
ulation proved too much for the defenders 
of laissez faire to overcome. Congress would 
not repeal the Interstate Commerce Act or 
the Sherman Act. Businessmen who were 
aggrieved by the acts could, however, fight 
them in the Federal courts. Federal judges 
were not elected by the people. They were 
therefore assumed to be free from political 
pressures when viewing the laws brought 
before them for interpretation. 

Weaknesses of the Regulatory Laws. Both 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act depended on the courts 
for their enforcement. Many of the Federal 
judges believed in laissez-faire doctrines. 
When disputed orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission came before them for 


judgment, these judges interpreted the vague 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
very literally. They failed to find in the act 
real power for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Fifteen out of sixteen cases heard 
between 1887 and 1905 were decided against 
the Commissioners. 

During the first years of its life the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act fared even worse; The 
Federal attorneys found it difficult to.inter- 
pret the indefinite language of the Sherman 
law. For more than ten years they ap- 
proached its enforcement with little enthu- 
siasm. In 1895 the Supreme Court severely 
weakened the law in U.S. v. E, C. Knight and 
Co. It was proved that the sugar trust con- 
trolled 98 per cent of the sugar refining in 
the country, but the Court refused to define 
this as a combination in restraint of trade. 
The Court said that because all the sugar 
refining took place within the borders of 
states, the company was not restraining trade 
in interstate commerce under the meaning of 
the Sherman Act. 


In the years from the turn of the century 
to World War I, programs of reform became 
a kind of national religion with the American 
people generally. It was in this atmosphere 
that Federal and state governments began to 
give attention to the economic and social 
problems created by industrialism. 

Anti-Trust Suits under Roosevelt and Taft. 
In spite of the Sherman Act, many competing 
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A Cartoonists were fond of rendering Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “big stick.” Here he swings it 
against monopoly. Compare this with the 
“big stick’ cartoon on page 268. 


companies were merged into monopolistic 
units between 1890 and 1917. But the senti- 
ment in America that had resisted monop- 
olies and trusts from the beginning was still 
very real in the progressive era, as the years 
from 1900 to 1917 were called. 

Theodore Roosevelt became President of 
the United States when William McKinley 
was killed in 1901. Roosevelt was a great ad- 
vocate of progressive legislation. He found 
that the Department of Justice lacked suf- 
ficient funds for enforcing the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. In 1903, at his urging, Congress 
appropriated $500,000 to be divided between 
anti-trust work and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In the same year an assistant 
to the Attorney-General was appointed to 
handle anti-trust suits. 
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Some forty-four anti-trust actions were 
brought while Roosevelt was in office. The 
companies accused by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration of violating the Sherman Act were 
among the largest in the nation, and the suits 
against them received wide publicity. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, elected President in 1908, 
was an even more thorough “trust buster” 
than Roosevelt. More anti-trust cases were 
begun and carried to completion during 
Taft’s administration than ever before. 

Among the leading anti-trust cases during 
the Roosevelt and Taft administrations were 
the following: (1) In 1904 the government 
won its case against the Northern Securities 
Company. This was a holding company set 
up to consolidate a group of railroads in the 
Northwest, including the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy system. The Supreme 
Court declared the company an illegal com- 
bination in restraint of trade and ordered it 
dissolved. (2) In 1911 the Supreme Court 
ordered the Standard Oil Company to dis- 
solve into its separate companies because it 
had a monopoly control of the oil industry. 
(3) Also in 1911 the Court ordered the re- 
organization of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. The effects of this case were only 
temporary, however, and the “tobacco trust,” 
as it was called, later acted as one even 
though the parts were separated. 

New Laws to Regulate Business. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson recommended further 
government regulation of corporations, and 
Congress accepted the recommendation. In 
1914 it passed the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and 
created the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Clayton Act forbade corporations to acquire 
stock in competing companies. It also out- 
lawed interlocking directorates, whereby the 
same directors sat on the boards of firms 
that were supposedly competing. Officers of 
corporations were made responsible for any 
violations of the act. Labor unions and farm 


co-operatives were exempted from the act’s 
terms, and the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes was forbidden unless necessary “to 
prevent irreparable injury to property.” 

The Federal Trade Commission was es- 
tablished to make investigations of business 
practices on its own initiative. It was em- 
powered to issue cease-and-desist orders 
against what it considered unfair methods of 
competition and unfair advertising. If the 
cease-and-desist order was not obeyed, the 
matter could be taken to the Federal courts. 
By itself, the F.T.C. could do little to compel 
obedience to its decisions. 

All this is not to say that the government 
stopped the growth of big business and the 
merging of smaller units into larger ones. 
The government did, however, stop some of 
the unfair treatment of smaller competitors. 
And it did break up some of the larger trusts 
like the Standard Oil Company (1911). 

New Laws to Regulate Transportation. 
The Interstate Commerce Act had proved 
inadequate as a means of controlling the rail- 
roads, especially after the Supreme Court 
declared in 1896 that the Commissioners had 
almost no power to influence railroad rates. 
In 1903 the Elkins Act made rebates illegal. 
At the suggestion of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Congress in 1906 passed the Hepburn Act, 
which gave rate-fixing authority to the Com- 
mission. This statute did not authorize the 
Commission to establish railroad rates ini- 
tially, but it did grant the Commissioners 
powers to substitute maximum rates for those 
they investigated and found unjust or un- 
reasonable. The railroads either had to ac- 
cept these maximums or begin court action 
for relief. The Commission was given the 
power to regulate rates of express and sleep- 
ing-car companies, oil pipeline companies, 
ferries, storage companies, and railroads. 

In 1910, during Taft’s administration, Con- 
gress passed the Mann-Elkins Act. This law 


extended the jurisdiction of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission to include telephone 
and telegraph lines used in sending messages 
across states or into foreign countries. This 
act also authorized the Commission to sus- 
pend changes in railroad rates until the Com- 
mission could determine whether the changes 
were reasonable. 

With these improvements the Interstate 
Commerce Commission became the model 
for later commissions established by the gov- 
ernment to regulate other businesses “af- 
fected with a public interest.” 


The rise of business combinations and 
trusts was not the only feature of modern in- 
dustrialism that disturbed America’s enjoy- 
ment of its new material comfort. Another 
source of concern was the concentration of 
great wealth in the hands of a few individ- 
uals. The industrial revolution produced the 
nation’s first crop of millionaires. Although 
Americans admired millionaires, at the same 
time they disliked the fact that so much 
wealth was controlled by a small number of 
people. What was especially resented was 
that the wealthy did not pay what was 
considered their fair share of the increas- 
ing costs of government. The Federal gov- 
ernment in the nineteenth century was sup- 
ported largely from tariff duties, sales of 
public lands, and internal excise taxes on 
such domestic products as tobacco and 
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THE CITIZEN AND THE INCOME TAX 
From the Times (Detroit, Mich.) 


liquor. Those who were less well off resented 
paying proportionately more in taxes than 
the rich. It seemed one more proof that the 
many were at the mercy of the few. 

During the years of the Civil War the 
Federal government tried to raise additional 
money by levying an income tax. In 1864 
the principle of taxing according to ability 
to pay was extended by “graduating” the 
income tax. This meant that the rate of 
taxation rose in terms of the amount of in- 
come. Thus, people earning less than $5000 
a year were taxed 5 per cent of their income, 
while those earning over $10,000 were taxed 
10 per cent. Graduated income taxes were 
collected for five years after the war and 
were then discontinued. 

Throughout the 1870’s and 1880’s there 
was a constant demand from many quarters 
that Congress reimpose the income tax. The 
National Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
the Knights of Labor favored the tax. A 
congressional committee reported in favor of 
an income tax bill in the following words: 


We boast that our motto is “Equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none.” Here we 
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<A 1914 cartoon on the Fed- 
eral income tax seized upon 
an aspect of the tax law 
which has been cartooned 
ever since. Why is this situa- 
tion less common today? 


claim that the burdens of government ought to 
be borne in proportion to the ability of each 
citizen who is protected by it. Yet under our 
peculiar system there are citizens of great 
wealth who, by our method of taxing what we 
must consume rather than what we have ac- 
cumulated, pay little more to the support of 
the government than is paid by the day laborer, 
who has nothing. 


Although denounced by several Congress- 
men as socialistic, an income-tax bill was 
passed and became law in 1894, only to be 
declared unconstitutional the next year. 

Supporters of income-tax legislation were 
enraged at the Supreme Court’s five-to-four 
decision and kept up their agitation in favor 
of the tax. Finally in 1909 President Taft 
recommended the adoption of a Constitu- 
tional amendment specifically giving Con- 
gress the power to levy income taxes. By 
February 1913, the necessary three fourths 
of the states had ratified it, and the Sixteenth 
Amendment was proclaimed a part of the 
Constitution. Since then the United States 
has never been without a Federal income-tax 
law, and the income tax has long been the 
chief source of Federal funds. 


Political Corruption. A great hindrance 
to our government's successfully solving the 
problems created by industrialism was the 
corruption of politics. Elected officials were 
supposed to represent the people and to 
translate the wishes of the majority into law. 
But too often it was discovered that they 
had become the tools of special interests or 
political machines. Political bossism flour- 
ished in the large cities. Some state and 
Federal legislators were bribed to pass laws 
favorable to special interests. 

The exposure of the extent of political cor- 
ruption and bribery by those desiring favors 
from politicians in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury was shocking to most Americans. They 


set out to storm the citadels of privilege and 
corruption. They believed, as one of the re- 
formers said, that the “cure for the ills of 
democracy” was simply “more democracy.” 

The Australian Ballot. From the last part 
of the nineteenth century to the end of 
World War I the nation witnessed a sur- 
prising number of changes in governmental 
machinery on both the state and national 
levels. All were for the purpose of giving 
democracy a better chance to work. 

One of the first of these changes was the 
introduction of the Australian, or secret, 
ballot. Until the 1880’s voting in the United 
States was done aloud or by ballots which 
had different colors for different parties. 
Both methods forced the voter to announce 
publicly how he was voting. To give every- 
one the opportunity to vote in privacy, the 
Australian ballot was tried in several places 
around 1888 and widely adopted soon after. 
This is a ballot prepared by properly ap- 
pointed election officials, paid for by the 
government, and with the names of all par- 
ties and candidates printed on one page. It 
is marked in private by the voter. 

The Direct Primary Election. Political re- 
formers were eager to make political parties, 


Boss William M. Tweed of P 
New York and his hench- 
men dominated city politics 
through Tammany Hall. Car- 
toonist Thomas Nast helped 
bring the downfall of the 
Tweed Ring with cartoons like 
this in Harper's Weekly in 
1871. 
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elections, and the legislative process more 
democratic. In order to reform political par- 
ties, it seemed necessary above all to give 
the people control of party nominations for 
office. The device employed to secure this 
control was the direct primary election. This 
was supposed to take the nominating power 
away from political caucuses or conventions 
ruled by the party machines and bosses. The 
direct primary offered the members of a 
political party the chance to select from 
among several candidates for each office the 
one whom the majority of voters of that party 
preferred to run as their candidate in the 
general election. By 1910 almost every state 
had adopted the primary as a means of 
nominating party candidates for state and 
local offices. 

The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 
The lack of popular confidence in lawmaking 
bodies in the early twentieth century is well 
illustrated by the adoption in some states of 
the initiative, referendum, and recall, giving 
the voters more direct control over state 
legislation and elected officials. The initia- 
tive gives the people of a state the privilege 
of proposing and passing laws considered 
desirable or necessary when the state legis- 
lature has failed to enact them. A proposed 
law is drawn up by a number of interested 
citizens according to a prescribed form. It 
is then submitted to the people for their 
vote at the next regular election or, it may 
be, at a special election. If the majority 
favor it, it becomes a state law. 

The referendum, on the other hand, gives 
the voters the privilege of passing judgment 
on particular laws already passed by the 
legislature. Where the referendum is used, 
a prescribed number of voters who feel that 
a recently passed law is undesirable can 
file a petition to prevent it from taking effect 
until it has been submitted to the voters and 
given popular approval. If the majority op- 
pose it, it is no longer a state law. 
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As a means of holding elected public offi- 
cials to account, a recall procedure was 
adopted in several states during the pro- 
gressive era. Most important elected officials 
in our government are subject to impeach- 
ment. But early in the century some of the 
Western states lost patience with this method 
of enforcing responsibility. In 1903 the city 
of Los Angeles adopted another mode of 
removing government officers, and named it 
the “recall.” To recall an elected official, a 
petition is circulated setting forth the charges 
against him. If the required number of qual- 
ified voters sign it, a “recall election” is held. 
The officeholder, unless he has resigned in 
the meanwhile, must seek re-election by run- 
ning against any other person or persons who 
have been nominated to replace him. 

What Did the Reforms Accomplish? 
These experiments in popular control of poli- 
tics on the state and local levels did not prove 
to be as effective as their sponsors had hoped 
they would be. Political bosses and machines 
have found it easy to control direct primary 
elections because the ordinary voter usually 
takes but little interest in them. And it is 
significant that since World War I very 
few states have adopted the initiative, ref- 
erendum, or recall, which in earlier years 
were expected to be cures for most of the 
ills of democracy on the state level. 

These methods of popular control work 
well enough when the voters are extremely 
aroused. But it has been pointed out that 
when voters feel a lively responsibility for 
politics they can impose their will on almost 
any system of representative government. 
On the other hand, when citizens don’t care 
about politics, such devices as direct pri- 
maries, the initiative, referendum, and recall 
have little power to curb “boss rule.” 

Amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
While efforts were being made to extend 
democracy at the state level, there were 
many proposals for amending the Federal 


THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


A Boss Defines “Honest Graft” 


In the period after 1865, American democ- 
racy faced many problems, among them big 
business and the big-city boss. Often the two 
were allied, and much of the political history 
of the period involves attempts to control the 
power of both. George W. Plunkitt was a typ- 
ical Tammany Hall boss and here he describes 
in his own words some of his methods. 


Everybody is talkin’ these days about Tam- 
many men growin’ rich on graft, but nobody 
thinks of drawin’ the distinction between hon- 
est graft and dishonest graft. There’s all the 
difference in the world between the two. Yes, 
many of our men have grown rich in politics. I 
have myself. . . . 

There’s an honest graft, and I’m an example 
of how it works. I might sum up the whole 
thing by sayin’: “I seen my opportunities and 
I took ’em.” 

Just let me explain by examples. My party’s 
in power in the city, and it’s goin’ to undertake 
a lot of public improvements. Well, I’m tipped 
off, say, that they're going to lay out a new 
park at a certain place. 

I see my opportunity and I take it. I go to 
that place and I buy up all the land I can in 
the neighborhood. Then the board of this or 
that makes its plans public, and there is a rush 
to get my land, which nobody cared particular 
for before. 

Ain’t it perfectly honest to charge a good 
price and make a profit on my investment and 
foresight? Of course, it is. Well, that’s honest 
graft. . . . I haven't confined myself to land; 
anything that pays is in my line. 

For instance, the city is repavin’ a street and 
has several hundred thousand old granite blocks 
to sell. I am on hand to buy, and I know just 
what they are worth. 

How? Never mind that. I had a sort of 
monopoly of this kind of business for a while, 
but once a newspaper tried to do me. It got 
some outside men to come over from Brooklyn 
and New Jersey to bid against me. 


Was I done? Not much. I went to each of 
the men and said: “How many of these 250,000 
stones do you want?” One said 20,000, and an- 
other wanted 15,000 and another wanted 10,- 
000. I said, “All right, let me bid for the lot, 
and I'll give each of you all you want for 
nothin’.” 

They agreed, of course. Then the auctioneer 
yelled: “How much am I bid for these 250,000 
fine pavin’ stones?” 

“Two dollars and fifty cents,” says I. 

“Two dollars and fifty cents!” screamed the 
auctioneer. “Oh, that’s a joke! Give me a real 
bid.” 

He found the bid was real enough. My rivals 
stood silent. I got the lot for $2.50 and gave 
them their share. That’s how the attempt to do 
Plunkitt ended, and that’s how all such attempts 
end. 

I’ve told you how I got rich by honest graft. 
Now, let me tell you that most politicians who 
are accused of robbin’ the city get rich the 
same way. 

They didn’t steal a dollar from the city treas- 
ury. They just seen their opportunities and 
took them. That is why, when a reform admin- 
istration comes in and spends a half million 
dollars in tryin’ to find the public robberies 
they talked about in the campaign, they don’t 
find them.' 


QUESTIONS 


1. How was Plunkitt able to “see his oppor- 
tunities” and by what methods did he “take 
"em’? 

2. How does Plunkitt explain the fact that 
it was often difficult to pin anything on corrupt 
city officials when a reform administration took 
over? 

3. Evaluate Plunkitt’s philosophy. 


1Reprinted from Plunkitt of Tammany Hall, edited 
by William L. Riordan, published 1948 by Alfred A. 
Knopf; Inc. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1870-1920 —-————~~ 


REFORM 


Forbade denying right to vote to any citizen because of race, color, or previous 


Prohibited manufacture, sale, transportation, import and export of intoxicating 


DATE AMENDMENT 
1870 Fifteenth 

condition of servitude. 
1913 Sixteenth Gave Congress power to levy income tax. 
1913 Seventeenth Gave people right to elect Senators directly. 
1919 Eighteenth 

liquors. 
1920 Nineteenth Gave women the right to vote. 


Constitution so that it might more nearly fit 
modern conditions and democratic beliefs. 
After 1870, when the Fifteenth Amendment 
(page 114) was proclaimed, the Constitution 
remained unaltered until 1913. During that 
time the United States had become a leading 
industrial nation. Its government conse- 
quently needed to reflect the wishes of a 
society somewhat different from that of a 
hundred years before. 

The movement that led to the adoption of 
the Sixteenth Amendment (1913), granting 
Congress the authority to levy an income tax, 
has already been described (page 210). In 
the same year the Seventeenth Amendment 
was added to the Constitution, providing for 
the direct election of United States senators. 
When the Constitution was written in 1787 
it was believed that, to make the Senate a 
deliberative body of the highest order, its 
members would have to be removed in some 
degree from popular election. The common 
voter, it was thought, was too easily swayed 
by his emotions. He usually had little or no 
education and was not considered capable 
of knowing what were his own best interests 
and those of his country. As provided in the 
Constitution, therefore, the members of the 
Senate for over a hundred years were elected 
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by the state legislatures rather than directly 
by the people. 

This arrangement often proved clumsy; 
after 1865 it became highly unpopular as 
well. As public education was spread more 
widely throughout the United States, it 
could no longer be claimed that one set of 
voters was much less well informed than an- 
other. And when the country grew alarmed 
at the political influence of wealth and big 
business, the old method of electing senators 
began to be viewed as undemocratic. 

By the 1880’s the various reform parties 
were calling for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution so that senators could be elected di- 
rectly by the people. During the progressive 
era popular support for such an amendment 
was overwhelming, and in 1912 Congress 
submitted the proposal to the states. By 1913 
the Seventeenth Amendment was proclaimed 
in force, and since that time United States 
senators have been elected by popular vote. 

In 1920 the changed status of women was 
recognized in the Constitution by the adop- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment, pro- 
viding for woman suffrage. With this amend- 
ment the United States. could claim that 
in no other country in the world did so many 
people have the right to vote. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
_IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 
1. Review the lists of key people, key 


events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. Why did certain groups begin to de- 
mand government regulation of business? 

3. What efforts did the states make to regu- 
late railroads and other businesses? 

4. Why were the states unable to regulate 
them successfully? 

5. How did (a) the Granger laws, (b) 
the Interstate Commerce Act, (c) the Hep- 
burn Act, and (d) the Mann-Elkins Act pro- 
vide for the regulation of the railroads? 

6. How did the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
attempt to regulate big business? 

7. What difficulties were encountered in 
enforcing the Sherman Anti-Trust Act? 

8. How did the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Clayton Act extend control of 
business practices by the government? 

9. What attitudes were taken by the Su- 
preme Court toward regulating business? 

10. Trace the efforts to pass an income-tax 
law from 1861 to 1916. 

11. What are the provisions of the Six- 
teenth Amendment? Why was it passed? 

12. What were the causes for and the pro- 
visions of the Seventeenth Amendment? 

13. What were the causes for and the pro- 
visions of the Nineteenth Amendment? 

14, What legislation was passed by the 
states to promote political democracy? 

15. How did these laws give the people 
greater control of the government? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Prepare a chart showing the opportuni- 
ties for the people to participate in running 
our government in 1920 as compared to 1789. 


2.Plan a “Meet the Press” program on 
which you interview John Sherman and 
Andrew Carnegie regarding the proposed 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

3. Look up the history of the Standard 
Oil Company. Find out what agreement it 
had with railroads and how rebates served 
the company. What effect did these rebates 
have on competing shippers? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources 


H. S. Commager (ed.), Documents of 
American History, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
Numbers 294, 814, 318, 319, 320, 333, 339, 
396, 363, 366, 375, 402, and 408 are the texts 
of laws and Supreme Court decisions that 
will provide challenge to the good student. - 
A. Craven, W. Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, A 
Documentary History of the American Peo- 
ple, Ginn. Pages 483-508 and 593-616 pro- 
vide contemporary statements on railroad 
regulation, trusts, and political reform. 


Special Accounts 


H. U. Faulkner, Quest for Social Justice, 
Macmillan. A social and cultural history of 
this period in the “History of American Life” 
series. See especially Chapters 4, 5. + C. B. 
Swisher, American Constitutional Develop- 
ment, Houghton Mifflin. A constitutional his- 
tory of the United States. Chapter 3 has 
valuable information about amendments. 


Biography and Fiction 

H. F. Gosnell, Boss Platt and His New 
York Machine, University of Chicago Press. 
- J. Moody, The Masters of Capital, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. - T. Roosevelt, Theodore Roose- 
velt, An Autobiography, Macmillan. : W. A. 
White, A Certain Rich Man, Macmillan. A 
novel of a businessman in politics. 
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CHAPTER 


12 


Politics and the 
Democratic 


Order, 
1868-1900 


Every citizen owes to the country a 
vigilant watch and close scrutiny of its 
public servants and a fair and reason- 
able estimate of their fidelity and useful- 
ness. Thus is the people’s will impressed 
upon the whole framework of our civil 
polity . . . ; and this is the price of our 
liberty and the inspiration of our faith 
in the republic. 


Grover CLEVELAND 


First inaugural address 
(March 4, 1885) 
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Central Concepts: 


1. The nature of our two-party system. 

2. The problems and scandals of the Grant 
administration. 

3. The disputed election of 1876 and its 
effect upon Hayes’ administration. 

4, How Cleveland’s courageous acts as Presi- 
dent lost him support even within his own 
party. 

5. The chief political developments of the 
years 1868 to 1896. 

6. How tariff, silver, and depression became 
major political issues. 

7. Why the third-party movement gained 
temporary momentum. 

8. How the “full dinner pail” triumphed over 
“free silver’ in 1896. 


Key People 


Ulysses S. Grant 
Horace Greeley Benjamin Harrison 
“Boss” Tweed Henry George 
Rutherford B. Hayes Mark Hanna 
Chester A. Arthur William McKinley 
Grover Cleveland William J. Bryan 


James G. Blaine 


Key Events 


Resumption of Specie Act 
Scandals of Grant’s administration 
Election of 1876 

Assassination of Garfield 
Pendleton Civil Service Act 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
Election of 1892 

Panic of 1893 

Election of 1896 


Key Terms 


American party system Mugwumps 
Greenbacks Populist party 
“cheap money” free silver 

16-to-1 ratio civil service reform 
Stalwarts deflation 
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The party symbols so familiar to us today— 
the Democratic donkey and the Republican 
elephant—were used in many cartoons by 
Thomas Nast in the 1870's. Nast himself was 
the first to use the elephant to symbolize the 
Republican party. 


THE NATURE OF OUR 
TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


1. What are some unique features of our 
party system? 

2. Compare the differences within our par- 
ties with the differences between parties. 


American politics is principally the story 
of two parties. Minor parties have at times 
had an important influence. But our political 
development has been largely in terms of the 
Federalists and the Jeffersonian Republicans; 
the Democrats and the Whigs; and, since 
1860, the Republicans and the Democrats. 
Our two parties change with the times. 


In the years between 1865 and 1900, the 
Republican party controlled the Presidency 
most of the time. But Democratic candidates 
often ran a strong race, and at times the 
Democrats controlled Congress while a Re- 
publican was President. This chapter will 
deal with the political history of these years. 
It will show the party battles and the changes 
within the parties. But before we proceed, 
let us note some characteristics of our politi- 
cal parties in America. In some ways they 
are quite different from parties in any other 
country. 

Our Parties Embrace Many Interests. The 
United States is big. It has many geographi- 
cal regions and different economic interests. 
The corn-belt farmer, the cattle raiser, the 
dairy farmer, the citrus-fruit grower, the city 
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worker, the miner, the industrialist, the mer- 
chant all have different needs. Our popula- 
tion has been made up of groups from many 
other nations of the world. As a result, no 
one interest or group is able to control the 
politics of our country. A number of differ- 
ent groups, individuals, or interests join to- 
gether in each of the two major parties to 
win elections. Each party, as a result, repre- 
sents many points of view. From election to 
election groups may shift from one party 
to another. This means that the two parties 
are flexible. Neither stands for one rigid 
policy or program. Nor is there strong cen- 
tral control of either party. Each has a Na- 
tional Committee of representatives from the 
states, active chiefly during presidential elec- 
tion campaigns. Usually, state and local 
leaders go pretty much their own way. 
From 1868 to 1896, the two major parties 
were alike in many ways. For example, both 
supported legislation favorable to the new 
industrial order. From 1896 to the present, 
as we shall see later, there were to be some- 
what more clear-cut differences between the 
two parties. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that these differences were never as 
sharp as those dividing European parties. 
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@ President U. S. Grant signing 
the Ku Klux Klan Act of April 
20, 1871. Congress had 
passed this to curb the lawless 
activities of the Klan and en- 
force the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


PRESIDENT GRANT’S FIRST TERM 


1. Explain the basic factors in the “money 
question.” 


2. Evaluate Grant as President. 


3. What tariff policy was followed under 
Grant? 


The great war that was fought from 1861 
to 1865 influenced American politics for 
many years. Its effect was to be seen clearly, 
for instance, in the presidency of U. S. 
Grant. While the impeachment trial of Presi- 
dent Johnson was taking place, the Republi- 
can party nominated General Grant as its 
presidential candidate in 1868. Grant was no 
party man, nor was he experienced in poli- 
tics. But he was the general who had won 
the war. He swept to victory over the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Horatio Seymour of New 
York, who was opposed to Radical recon- 
struction. The Democrats, in this campaign 
and for a number of campaigns to follow, 
were faced with the charge that they were 
the party of disunion. Republican orators 
regularly and effectively urged Northerners 


to “vote as you shot,” and thus countered the 
effect of the Democratic “solid South.” 

Although Grant had been a highly suc- 
cessful general, he was not a success as 
President. He had little understanding of 
the economic changes that were sweeping 
the nation, and he relied on friends who did 
not always prove loyal to him. In regard to 
reconstruction he followed the advice of 
Radical Republicans, though he also par- 
doned many former rebels. 

The Money Question. An extremely diffi- 
cult and disturbing question during Grant’s 
presidency and after was the money question. 
We have already touched on it in relation to 
the farmer (Chapter 8, page 162). An im- 
portant part of the problem had to do with 
paper money. During the war the govern- 
ment had issued legal-tender notes, or green- 
backs as they were commonly called. This 
paper money was not backed by gold or 
silver but merely by the government’s prom- 
ise to pay. Thus the value of greenbacks 
varied depending on the success or failure 
of the Northern armies. At one point they 
were worth only thirty-five cents in gold. 

The years after the war were a period of 
deflation in currency. This meant that there 
was less money in circulation in relation to 
business needs. Each dollar was therefore 
worth more, and prices dropped. In other 
words, deflation meant that each dollar 
bought more, and therefore the price of any 
item was lower. (Inflation means relatively 
more money is available, each dollar is worth 
less, and prices go up.) 

Naturally, farmers wanted to see the cur- 
rency supply increased so that prices for 
their produce would go up. Furthermore, as 
the currency was deflated, farmers and others 
who had borrowed money to expand or to 
buy farms or machinery found that prices 
for their products dropped. To pay off their 
loans, it now took more wheat, corn, or hogs 
than when the money was borrowed. For 


example, five hundred bushels of wheat were 
worth $500 in 1880. By 1890, with continued 
deflation of currency, it took nearly seven 
hundred bushels to pay back the capital loan 
of $500. The farmer considered this unfair. 
He felt that this deflation aided the bankers 
and businessmen of the cities at his expense. 

The money question first came to a head 
in the Grant administration over whether the 
greenbacks should be withdrawn from circu- 
lation. Farmers and other borrowers argued 
that with the country’s growing so fast there 
was need for keeping the greenbacks in circu- 
lation. They advocated having large amounts 
of currency in circulation, or maintaining a 
“cheap money” policy. A minor political 
party, the Greenback party, was formed to 
fight for this. 

Representatives of banking interests in- 
sisted that the economy would be hurt and 
government credit weakened unless the cur- 
rency was based on gold. Finally, in 1875 
Congress adopted the bankers’ position and 
passed the Resumption of Specie Act. This 
law provided that beginning on January 1, 
1879, the remaining greenbacks in circulation 
would be redeemed in gold by the govern- 
ment if presented at the Treasury. Although 
this act stabilized the greenbacks at the 
same value as a gold dollar by setting up a 
gold reserve to redeem the greenbacks, 
there was a serious question whether there 
was enough money in circulation for the 
rapidly expanding country. This issue was to 
plague the politics of the nation for many 
years to come. During the administration 
of President Hayes, Grant’s successor, the 
question of free coinage of silver complicated 
it still further (page 224). 

The Tariff. The tariff question, like the 
money question, was handled by the Grant 
administration in a way that pleased many 
of the new industrial leaders. During the 
war, the tariff had reached new heights. 
After the war, a demand arose for lowering 
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the tariff, but the manufacturing interests 
that were protected by the tariff moved for 
higher rates. A series of laws raised the rates 
during Grant’s presidency. Worried by the 
approaching election in 1872, the Grant ad- 
ministration lowered tariff rates. But after 
the election the high rates were restored. 


By 1872 many leaders within the Repub- 
lican party were hostile to Grant. His recon- 
struction policy alienated moderates. His 
money and tariff policies angered many 
farmers who had loyally supported him in 
1868. Some men felt that there was wide- 
spread corruption in the administration. 

The leaders opposed to Grant held a Lib- 
eral Republican convention. It adopted a 
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@ Original cartoon title: “Let's 
clasp hands across the bloody 
chasm.” The cartoonist, 
Thomas Nast, shows the ideal- 
ist and abolitionist Horace 
Greeley allied with the worst 
white supremacist elements of 
the South in 1872. For what 
purpose? What is happening 
to the freed Negroes? To the 
flag? 


platform calling for such things as the with- 
drawal of Federal troops from the South 
and civil-service reform. The Liberal Repub- 
licans nominated Horace Greeley, the color- 
ful, dynamic, but quarrelsome editor of the 
New York Tribune. He was extremely well 
known through his paper and because he had 
championed over the years a variety of 
reforms such as abolition, spiritualism, and 
vegetarianism. However, in a political cam- 
paign this record made him an easy target as 
a quack and a dreamer. He was also an ideal 
subject for the cartoonist, as the picture on 
this page shows. The Democrats somewhat 
unhappily supported Greeley. After a cam- 
paign that was unusually bitter, Grant was 
re-elected by a popular majority of over 
700,000' votes. 

Scandals of the Grant Administration. The 
greed and corruption in high office that were 
revealed during Grant’s two terms as Presi- 
dent became a national disgrace. One of the 
first scandals to arouse public anger was in- 
volved with the money problem. In 1869 Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk, two ruthless stock spec- 
ulators, decided to “corner” all the gold on 
the New York market in a complicated opera- 
tion based on the changing value of the 


greenbacks, On “Black Friday,” September 
24, they had nearly succeeded. The price of 
gold had been forced up to a fantastic level. 
Businessmen and brokers were being ruined. 
At the last moment the government saved 
the situation by dumping four million dollars’ 
worth of gold on the market and driving the 
price down. 

Grant himself was not involved in this 
scandal, but members of his administration, 
including those close to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, were in on the affair. The indig- 
nant public blamed Grant for laxity in per- 
mitting it to happen. 

The Crédit Mobilier scandal (p. 172) 
broke late in 1872. The exposure of this 
situation ruined the reputation and careers 
of a number of political figures who were 
involved, including Grant’s Vice-President, 
Schuyler Colfax. The following year the 
country was shocked when Congress doubled 
the President’s salary and voted itself a 50 
per cent increase in salary. This increase 
was made retroactive for two years. Grant 
signed the law; but a wave of indignation 
swept the country, and Congress repealed 
the “Salary Grab” in January 1874, 

In the spring of 1875 a congressional in- 
vestigation revealed that there was a “whis- 
key ring” operating in St. Louis which was 
cheating the government out of millions of 
dollars in excise taxes. Internal Revenue of- 
ficers and Grant’s private secretary were in- 
volved in this affair. Although the President 
said, “Let no guilty man escape,” his secre- 
tary did escape prosecution. Other scandals 
were unearthed. Secretary of War W. W. 
Belknap, for instance, sold licenses per- 
mitting corrupt agents to trade in the Indian 
reservations. Belknap resigned to escape im- 
peachment, and Grant accepted his resigna- 
tion “with great regret.” 

There were many other scandals at var- 
ious levels of government. In some states 
and cities moral standards sank to a new 


low. In New York City, for example, the 
Tweed Ring, headed by William M. “Boss” 
Tweed, Mayor O. K. Hall, and “Slippery 
Dick” Connolly, looted the city of at least 
100 million dollars. Contracts for paving 
streets and for building sewers, parks, pub- 
lic buildings, and hospitals brought cor- 
rupt profits to the Ring. Public indignation 
was aroused when cartoonist Thomas. Nast 
started a biting attack on Tweed in Harper’s 
Weekly. Tweed finally went to jail. 

In private industry, finance, and transpor- 
tation, too, scandals were discovered. A 
mania for speculation and “getting rich 
quick” had led to a sense of irresponsibility 
and a breakdown of private and public mo- 
rality. Mark Twain called the period the 
“Gilded Age” and held it up to ridicule in 
his novel of that name. 


The Democrats seemed to have an excel- 


lent chance of winning the Presidency in 
1876. The nation was disgusted with the 
scandals and corruption, which were popu- 
larly referred to as “Grantism.” Furthermore, 
stock speculation and corrupt management 
had brought about a business panic and a 
serious depression. It had started in 1873 
with the failure of the great banking house 
of Jay Cooke and Company. From 1873 to 
1877 thousands of businesses failed, railroad 
building all but stopped, great numbers 
of workers were unemployed, and tramps 
roamed the nation. 

To avoid defeat in 1876, the Republicans 
rejected anyone closely associated with 
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A A group of Democratic congressmen sign 
a protest against the counting of the Louisi- 
ana electoral votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, February 19, 1877. 


Grant. They nominated Rutherford B. Hayes, 
who had been three times governor of Ohio. 
Hayes had favored the merit system for hir- 
ing government workers, and the Republi- 
cans could thus point to him as a reformer. 
The Democrats, with the issue of “Grantism” 
uppermost in their minds, nominated Gov- 
ernor Samuel J. Tilden of New York, famous 
for his attacks on “Boss” Tweed of New York 
City. The first election returns indicated a 
victory for Tilden. He had 250,000 more pop- 
ular votes than Hayes and 184 of the 185 
electoral votes necessary for the Presidency. 

The election seemed to hang on the fifteen 
electoral votes from Florida, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana. These states were still un- 
dergoing reconstruction. Republicans there 
still controlled the election boards that certi- 
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fied the voting results to Congress. Early in 
the morning after election day the Republi- 
can national chairman wired the Republican 
officials in the three states, “Can you hold 
your state?” There had been intimidation of 
voters and frauds on both sides in these three 
states. The Republican officials finally de- 
clared that Hayes had carried these states, 
but the Democrats sent their own returns 
to Washington, claiming a Tilden victory. 

With the two sets of returns there arose 
the question of who would count the votes. 
The Constitution states: “The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted.” There was no statement as to who 
should do the counting. If the Republican 
president of the Senate were permitted to 
decide which set of returns would be 
counted, the election would go to Hayes. If 
the Democratic House counted the votes, the 
election would go to Tilden. 

Congress was faced with a serious prob- 
lem. There were threats of violence and civil 
war, but the problem was finally solved by 
compromise. An Electoral Commission of 
fifteen was established. It was made up of 
five members from the Senate, five from the 
House, and five from the Supreme Court. 
Seven were Democrats and seven were Re- 
publicans, but it was expected that the last 
person, Judge David Davis of Illinois, would 
be non-partisan. At this point, however, the 
legislature of Illinois elected Davis to the Sen- 
ate, and a Republican became the fifteenth 
member. On all questions submitted to the 
Commission the vote was eight Republicans 
to seven Democrats, and Hayes was pro- 
claimed the victor. 

Despite widespread public opposition to 
this decision, which seemed to have defeated 
the people’s will, the public accepted this 
peaceful solution. Hayes, however, served 
his single term under a cloud, 


| THE PRESIDENCY OF 

_ RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
; Who was Carl Schurz? 
2. How was civil service improved? — 


3. Who wanted free coinage of silver? 
Why? 


Hayes’s term as President was an un- 
happy one. The Democrats controlled the 
House of Representatives all four years and 
captured control of the Senate in 1878. The 
Republicans, meanwhile, were divided be- 
tween the “Stalwarts,” who had been close 
to Grant, and the moderates, who favored 
Hayes. Hayes irritated the “Stalwarts” by 
appointing Carl Schurz, leader of the Liberal 
Republicans in 1872, Secretary of the In- 
terior. The President appointed the defender 
of Andrew Johnson in the impeachment trial 
his Secretary of State. He made an ex-Con- 


The silvyer-mining town of Sil- > 
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on the discovery and mining 
of silver ore in the region. 
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federate, David M. Key, Postmaster-General. 
Hayes ended reconstruction by withdrawing 
all Federal troops from the South. 

Improving Civil Service. Hayes contrib- 
uted considerably to the improvement of the 
civil service. He supported far-reaching re- 
forms by Secretary Schurz in the Interior 
Department. Hayes ousted “Stalwarts” Ches- 
ter A. Arthur and Alonzo B. Cornell from the 
New York Customs House. Here they had 
used government positions to build a corrupt 
political machine. These activities greatly 
encouraged reformers, and Civil Service Re- 
form Leagues were organized in many states. 

The Money Question Again. Although 
prosperous times returned during Hayes’s 
term, the old question of the Grant period 
as to whether there was a sufficient supply 
of money for the economy was still trouble- 
some. The Resumption of Specie Act of 
1875 (p. 219) had made greenbacks redeem- 
able in gold on January 1, 1879. Those who 


wanted more money in circulation now clam- 
ored for silver to be coined freely. Up to 
1878, silver and gold had been recognized 
as money, with one ounce of gold equal in 
value to about sixteen ounces of silver. 

In 1873, however, the government had 
stopped minting silver coins because silver 
had become higher in its market value than 
the ratio of 16 to 1 which was paid by law 
at the U. S. Mint. Shortly after 1873, so 
much silver was mined in the West that the 
value of silver fell below the 16 to 1 ratio. 
Immediately, the mine owners joined with 
farmers and others who wanted more money 
in circulation. They all demanded that the 
government provide unlimited or “free” coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 to gold. 
Free or unlimited coinage meant that the 
government should coin all silver brought to 
the mint, buying it from those who mined it. 
Congress compromised, and instead of estab- 
lishing unlimited coinage it passed the Bland- 
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Allison Act (1878). This act pledged that the 
government would take between two and 
four million dollars’ worth of silver each 
month for coinage. 


Hayes had too little support from Repub- 
lican leaders to be renominated in 1880. In 
thirty-five ballots taken at the National Con- 
vention, Grant and Senator James G. Blaine 
of Maine fought for the nomination. Finally, 


the deadlock was broken by drafting a “dark 
horse” from Ohio, General James A. Garfield, 
who had had long experience in Congress. 
To please the Grant supporters, Chester A. 
Arthur of New York was nominated for Vice- 
President. The Democrats nominated Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott Hancock of Pennsylvania. 
Garfield won the election with 214 electoral 
votes to 155 for Hancock. The election was 
extremely close, however. He had a popular 
plurality of only seven thousand votes in a 
total of over nine million votes cast. 

Slightly less than four months after his 
inauguration, Garfield was shot in the back 
by a disappointed office-seeker. Reformers 
shuddered at the thought of the “Stalwart,” 
Chester A. Arthur, becoming President. But 
Arthur rose above “Grantism” to the dignity 
of the presidential office. He developed in- 
dependence and a reform record. He favored 
revision of the tariff, prosecuted frauds in the 
Post Office Department, and started the con- 
struction of a modern navy. His leading 
achievement, however, was in the field of 


civil-service reform. The effects of his 
achievement can be felt in the administrative 
branch of our government today. 

Long before Arthur's day, there had been 
widespread criticism of the practice of allow- 
ing the winning party to reward political 
workers with appointments to all government 
jobs. In 1883 the Pendleton Civil Service 
Act was passed. It placed some fourteen 
thousand government jobs—a little over 10 
per cent of all positions—under new civil- 
service regulations. Appointments to these 
positions were to be by open competitive ex- 
aminations under the merit system. The law 
also forbade assessments of money (“kick- 
backs”) from officeholders for political pur- 
poses. A bipartisan Civil Service Commission 
was established to administer the law. Later 
Presidents, particularly Grover Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
F. D. Roosevelt, greatly increased the num- 
ber of government positions under the merit 
system. Later laws further safeguarded civil 
servants from political pressures. 


W The Pendleton Act of 1883 had long-range results. The percentage of jobs under the 
merit system increased steadily as a result of acts of Congress, presidential executive 
orders, and the growth in size of agencies covered by Civil Service. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IN OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


1883 
14,000 POSITIONS COVERED 


1964 
2,140,000 POSITIONS COVERED 


The key importance of the state of New 
York in presidential elections was clearly re- 
vealed in 1884. With its great population 
and an electoral vote far larger than that of 
any other state, New York has furnished one 
of the major candidates in nearly every elec- 


tion since 1868. In 1884 the Democrats 
turned to Grover Cleveland, Governor of 
New York. His motto was, “A public office 
is a public trust.” Cleveland was a hard- 
working, forthright, courageous man. As 
mayor of Buffalo and then as state governor 
he had won a reputation for uncompromising 
opposition to spoilsmen in politics. 

The Republicans passed over President 
Arthur and nominated James G. Blaine of 
Maine, known to his ardent admirers as “the 
Plumed Knight.” Blaine had great personal 
magnetism, but his nomination disgusted 
independents and moderate Republicans be- 
cause of his unsavory political reputation. 
During the Grant administration, Blaine had 
used his high office as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives to help a railroad secure 
government subsidies. In return he had re- 
ceived private financial rewards. 

The Election of 1884. A good many 
Republican reformers in 1884 supported 
Cleveland. They were denounced as “mug- 
wumps’—an Indian word for “great cap- 
tains’—because they were charged with 
holding themselves superior to the regular 
Republicans. The word “mugwump” was 
to be used many times after this campaign 
to describe a voter who frequently changed 


his party loyalty. 
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The Cleveland-Blaine campaign was bitter 
and intense. The election hinged on the vote 
of New York State. Cleveland won New 
York from Blaine by the narrow margin of 
1149 votes in a state vote of over one million. 
With New York’s electoral vote Cleveland 
gained the Presidency. 

Cleveland as President. Cleveland dis- 
played strong character as President. The 
outstanding law passed during his first term 
was the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 
(see Chapter 11). Cleveland also extended 
the merit system to cover more positions in 
the government. After investigating the mis- 
use of the public lands of the West by cattle- 
men, railroads, and lumber interests, he 
forced these groups to turn back to the gov- 
ernment some 81 million acres of land. 

Cleveland’s stand on the tariff perhaps at- 
tracted more attention than any other issue in 
his first term. He felt that the high protective 
tariff should be lowered because it raised 
prices to consumers and aided the growth of 
monopolies. He said only 15 per cent of 
workers were employed in protected indus- 
tries. In 1887 Cleveland devoted his entire 
annual message to Congress to the revision 
of the tariff. But Congress failed to act. 


For the 1888 campaign against Cleveland, 
the Republicans selected Benjamin Harrison 
of Indiana. He was an officer veteran of the 
Civil War and the grandson of the hero 


of Tippecanoe, President William Henry 
Harrison. The Republicans supported the 
high tariff, and this became an important 
issue. When the votes were counted, Cleve- 
land’s popular vote was 100,000 more than 
Harrison’s. But this time the Republicans 
narrowly carried New York State and won 
in the electoral college. 

Benjamin Harrison and the Civil Service. 
The Harrison administration came into office 
indebted to business and manufacturing in- 
terests and to Republican party workers for 
their efforts in the campaign. As a result, 
much of Cleveland’s good work in civil-serv- 
ice reform was undone and Harrison was 
charged with being a “subservient disciple 
[submissive follower] of the spoils doctrine.” 

The McKinley Tariff. It was not at all 
clear from the election that the country 
wanted a higher tariff, since Cleveland had 
received more popular votes than Harrison. 
Nevertheless, the Republicans pushed the 
McKinley tariff through Congress in 1890. 
Republican leaders had difficulty getting 
this bill passed until they struck a_bar- 
gain. Six new states had just been ad- 
mitted to the Union. They were North 
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Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, and Idaho. These states were 
eager to protect the interests of the silver 
miners. Their representatives agreed to sup- 
port the McKinley tariff in return for a new 
silver law. 

The Sherman Silver Purchase Act. Under 
the Bland-Allison Act (1878), the govern- 
ment was buying between two million and 
four million dollars’ worth of silver a month. 
So much silver was being mined, however, 
that the price of silver continued to decline. 
The Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890 
committed the government to buying each 
month 4% million ounces of silver. This was 
over twice the amount bought under the 
Bland-Allison Act. The Treasury was au- 
thorized to issue paper money—silver certifi- 
cates—equal to the amount of silver bought. 

Public Reaction to the Administration. 
The two most constructive steps taken in the 
Harrison administration were the passage of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act (see Chapter 
11) and the building of new naval ships. 
During these four years, enough new ships 
were built to bring the United States from 
twelfth to fifth place among the naval powers. 


As far as the public was concerned, how- 
ever, there was widespread discontent with 
the administration. The McKinley tariff was 
the immediate issue that aroused the voters. 
But in the background there was a concern 
that the Republican leadership had been 
ignoring the common man and favoring too 
much the newer business and financial forces. 
As a result the Democrats in the elections of 
1890 captured 235 seats in the House while 
the Republicans could win only 88. 

The Rise of Minor Parties. During the 
years from 1865 to 1896 a number of minor 
political parties were organized. Their lead- 
ers felt that the two major parties were ignor- 
ing issues that were critical for the survival 
of a democratic society. In the 1870's the Re- 
form, Anti-Monopoly, National Labor Re- 
form, and National Greenback parties were 
organized. During the late 1880's distress in 
the West and South led to the launching of 
the People’s ( Populist ) party. This new party, 
as we have seen.(p. 165), appealed to the 
farmers who were unhappy over the low 
prices for farm goods, the high mortgage 
rates, the rates charged by the railroads and 
storage warehouses, and the high cost of in- 
dustrial products. At the same time the Popu- 
lists sought to include the dissatisfied workers 
who lived in slums and felt that they received 
too little of the money made in industry. 

Three writers, particularly, contributed to 
the growing discontent. (1) Henry George 
in Progress and Poverty (1879) expressed his 
indignation at the contrast between the 
showy rich and the poverty of many citizens. 
“It is not enough,” wrote George, “that men 
should vote; it is not enough that they should 
be theoretically equal before the law. They 
must have liberty to avail themselves of the 
opportunities and means of life; they must 
stand on equal terms with reference to the 
bounties of nature.” He offered as a solution 
the single-tax proposal. Only land was to be 
taxed and with it the “unearned increment,” 
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or increase in the value of the land that 
occurred because of such developments as 
the growth of a city. 

(2) Another writer who stressed the im- 
portance of equality of opportunity was Ed- 
ward Bellamy. In a fanciful novel, Looking 
Backword (1888), Bellamy contrasted the 
perfect society he imagined for the year 
2000 a.p. with that of 1888. He stated that 
monopolies were responsible for the exist- 
ence of poverty and that “Equality is a vital 
principle of democracy.” (3) Newspaper- 
man Henry Demarest Lloyd in Wealth 
Against Commonwealth (1894) also attacked 
business monopoly. Lloyd charged that mo- 
nopolies held back “the riches of earth, sea, 
and sky from their fellows who famish and 
freeze in the dark... .” 


The new Populist party was particularly 
strong in Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
When the farmer failed to prosper in the 
1880's and 1890's, he directed his wrath at 
those whose wealth seemed to grow at the 
farmer’s expense. But what the farmer said 
about his more successful countrymen must 
not be misunderstood. The farmer did not 
distrust big business or financial success as 
such. He merely wanted such success for 
himself as well. 

When the Populists met at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, for their presidential nominating con- 
vention in 1892, observers commented on the 


great enthusiasm and religious camp-meeting 
spirit that moved the delegates. The Populist 
platform claimed to speak for all Americans 
and charged: 


. . . Corruption dominates the ballot-box, the 
legislatures, the Congress, and touches even the 
ermine of the bench. The people are demoral- 
ized. . . . The fruits of the toil of millions are 
boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes for a 
few, unprecedented in the history of mankind; 
and the possessors of these, in turn, despise the 
republic and endanger liberty. 


The most important reforms demanded in 
. the platform were: (1) A graduated income 
tax. (2) Public ownership and operation of 
the railroads, the telegraph, and the tele- 
phone system. (3) Restrictions on immigra- 
tion. (4) The eight-hour day for labor. (5) A 
flexible currency system. (6) The free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. (7) The secret 
ballot. (8) The direct election of United 
States Senators. Although many people con- 
sidered the platform dangerously radical at 
the time, by 1917 many of the Populist de- 
mands had become part of the law of the 
land. Today all but two of them are law. 
Look over the list again. Which two have not 
been enacted into law? Can you decide why? 

The Populists selected General James B. 
Weaver of Iowa as their presidential candi- 
date. He had been the Greenback-Labor 
party candidate in 1880 and had served in 
Congress. Weaver won just over a million 
votes out of nearly twelve million votes cast. 
Cleveland defeated President Harrison in 
both the popular and electoral vote and be- 
came the only President to have a second 
term that was not consecutive with his first 
term. The Populists had done quite well for 
a new party, but they had failed to organize 
the Southern and Western farmers solidly be- 
hind them in order to assure a Populist vic- 
tory. William Jennings Bryan was to attempt 
this again in 1896 under the Democratic party 
banner. 


A PARTY OF PATCHES, 


A The cartoonist is trying to dismiss the new 
Populist party as made up of the shreds 
and patches of older third parties. 


Two months after Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated as President in March 1893, a great 
depression hit the country. Within a year 
four million workers were out of jobs. Bank 
failures were frequent, and many railroads 
and other businesses went into bankruptcy. 

Causes of business depressions are ex- 
tremely complex. In this case there were 
several: (1) Farmers had faced hard times 
since 1887, and this cut down their purchas- 
ing power and affected railroad revenues. 
(2) A business depression in Europe reduced 
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European purchases of American goods. 
(3) Speculation that came with the organi- 
zation of many trusts unsettled the business 
and financial world. (4) The silver-purchas- 
ing policy of the government shook the con- 
fidence of business interests overseas and at 
home. Many foreign owners of stocks in 
American enterprises sold their securities and 
drained the country of the gold paid to them. 

The Financial Crisis. President Cleveland, 
feeling that uncertainty over the govern- 
ment’s silver policy was the main cause of 
economic troubles, asked Congress to repeal 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. The act 
was repealed after bitter debate in 1893. 
Although the government no longer had to 
buy silver, there was still a regular drain on 
the gold reserves of the Treasury. This was 
because holders of the silver certificates and 
some of the old greenbacks, fearing that their 
value would fall, began to present them at 
the Treasury and ask for gold. . President 
Cleveland felt that the government had no 
right to refuse such requests. As a result, the 
gold supply of the Treasury dropped to 70 
million dollars by late 1893. But over 400 
million dollars’ worth of silver certificates 
and greenbacks were still in circulation. 

In order to get gold into the Treasury to be 
ready to redeem this paper money, govern- 
ment bonds were sold for gold. This failed 
to work, since holders of greenbacks or silver 
certificates simply presented these at the 
Treasury to get the gold with which to buy 
the bonds. Finally, Cleveland turned to the 
most powerful banking firm in Wall Street, 
J. P. Morgan and Company. He made an 
arrangement for Morgan to sell the govern- 
ment bonds with the guarantee that at least 
half the gold would come from abroad. This, 
and a bond issue in 1896, relieved the crisis. 
But Cleveland was denounced by the Popu- 
lists and Western Democrats as a tool of Wall 
Street for having relied on the help of the 
leading business tycoon of the day. 
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The American people in 1896 saw the most 
colorful and the sharpest campaign from the 
standpoint of issues since Lincoln’s first elec- 
tion in 1860. 

The Republican Platform and Candidate. 
For three years the severe depression had 
crippled production and resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment and misery. The Re- 
publicans, as a result of the “Democratic 
depression,” felt sure of victory. Their plat- 
form contrasted the matchless achievements 
of Republican administrations since 1860 
with the “unparalleled incapacity, dis- 
honor, and disaster” of the Cleveland admin- 
istration. The Republicans pledged their 
continued support of a protective tariff, op- 
posed the free coinage of silver, and advo- 
cated a gold standard. 

Governor William McKinley of Ohio, who 
had served in the House of Representatives 
for fourteen years, was nominated for the 
Presidency. McKinley’s good friend Marcus 
A. (Mark) Hanna, a businessman from 
Cleveland, controlled the Republican con- 
vention for McKinley and ran the campaign. 

The Democratic Convention. It was in the 
Democratic convention, held in Chicago, that 
the discontent of previous years came to a 
climax. Cleveland and the Eastern Demo- 
crats lost control of the convention to the 
Western Democrats, who agreed with the 
ideas of the Populists. The Democratic plat- 
form denounced the gold standard and called 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 


A William Jennings Bryan was a young man 


when he earned his reputation as golden- 
voiced orator. He was only 36 when nomi- 
nated for the Presidency in 1896. 


The McKinley tariff of 1890 was described as 
a “breeder of trusts and monopolies.” 

It was extremely hot in Chicago when the 
Democrats nominated their presidential can- 
didate. The delegates to the convention were 
restless and discontented. The heat was un- 
pleasant enough, but in addition the dele- 
gates could not hear the various speakers 
clearly. Then thirty-six-year-old William 
Jennings Bryan of Nebraska arose to address 
the convention. Bryan was a large man with 
a powerful head and a magnificent voice. 


His speech electrified the convention and 
won for him the nomination for President. 

“I come to speak to you,” Bryan declared, 
“in defense of a cause as holy as the cause of 
liberty—the cause of humanity.” In simple 
Biblical language, “the Boy Orator of the 
Platte,” as Bryan was called, voiced the long- 
ings and disappointments of those on the 
farms and in the factories who had failed to 
obtain all that ordinary men should gain in 
a democratic country. The leaders of indus- 
try and finance, Bryan charged, had ignored 
the rights of the worker, the farmer, the 
country lawyer, and the small-town mer- 
chant. His speech is called the “Cross of Gold” 
speech because of his dramatic concluding 
statement, condemning the gold standard: 
“You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns, you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

The Campaign and the Results. Bryan re- 
ceived the nomination of the Populist party 
as well as of the Democrats. He traveled 
eighteen thousand miles up and down the 
country speaking personally to about five 
million people. In contrast, McKinley stayed 
close to his home in Ohio. To meet the great 
enthusiasm of the Bryan campaign, Mark 
Hanna shifted the emphasis’ away from 
Bryan's view that it was a campaign of the 
common man against “privileged business.” 
Instead Hanna had the Republicans state that 
only they could bring prosperity and give the 
workers a “full dinner pail.” 

When the votes were counted, McKinley 
received 500,000 more popular votes than 
Bryan. Although Bryan appealed for the 
vote of the common man, he did not capture 
it in the urban areas or in the corn-belt 
farming region. McKinley’s claim that pros- 
perity, lost during a Democratic administra- 
tion, would return only with the Republicans 
and the fear that free silver might keep the 
economy unsettled hurt Bryan’s appeal. The 
memory of the Panic of 1893 spelled doom 
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A William McKinley accepting the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency in 1896 from 
his front porch in Canton, Ohio. Most of 
his campaign was conducted from here. 


for the party in power. Furthermore, by 
talking so much about free silver Bryan ob- 
scured the broader idea that he was fighting 
for the common man. The discontent that 
many felt over monopoly, low farm prices, 
and high railroad rates was lost in a cam- 
paign over free silver. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1, Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying or 
explaining each of them. 
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2.Name and. describe two important 
characteristics of the American party system. 

3. How did Grant’s performance as Presi- 
dent compare with his performance as a 
general? 

4, What solution did the Greenback party 
offer to the money question? 

5. How did the Resumption of Specie Act 
affect the money question? 

6. How did industry feel about the tariff 
in the Grant administration? Why? 

7. Pretend that you are a newspaper re- 
porter. Write a feature story for your paper 
reporting on the political scandals during 
the Grant administration. 

8. What was the dispute over the results 
of the election of 1876? How was it settled? 

9. Cite three achievements of Hayes. 

10. How was the “free coinage” of silver 
related to the money question? Describe the 
government’s silver policy from the Bland- 
Allison Act to the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act. 

11. What were the provisions of the Pen- 
dleton Civil Service Act? What events 
helped bring about its passage? 

12. What policies did the Democrats pur- 
sue upon their return to the Presidency 
under Grover Cleveland? 

13. Why was the tariff a political issue 
during these years? How did the two major 
parties stand on the tariff question? 

14. What were the causes of the formation 
of several minor parties during the years 
1865 to 1896? 

15. Trace the history of the Populist party 
up to 1896. 

16. What caused the depression of 1893? 

17. What steps did the Cleveland adminis- 
tration take to improve economic conditions? 

18. How did William Jennings Bryan in- 
troduce the cause of the “common man” into 
the election of 1896? 

19. What were the issues and results of the 
election of 1896? 


= 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Prepare a chart showing the important 
facts about the political campaigns from 
1868 to 1896. A good form for the chart 
would be the one below. 


Republican] Democratic | Major issues of 


candidate | candidate | the campaign 


1868]U. S. Grant] H. Seymour] Reconstruction] Grant 
policy 


2. Assume that you were an immigrant to 
this country during the 1880's. Write a letter 
to a friend at home explaining the differ- 
ences between the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties on the issues of the time such as 
money, the tariff, reform, big business, and 
other vital issues. 

3. Debate the question: Resolved, that 
wise legislation during the 1880's could have 
prevented the depression of 1893. 

4, Prepare a series of cartoons or posters 
to illustrate the issues of the election of 1896. 

5. Compare the Populist party platform 
of 1892 with that of the two major political 
parties during the last presidential election 
in our country. From today’s viewpoint, was 
it a “radical” document? How do you define 
a “radical” in politics? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources 


H. S. Commager (ed.), Documents of 
American History, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
Numbers 274 to 343 contain many documen- 
tary references to the money question and 
to the political platforms. Especially good 
for individual research problems by better 
students. - H. S. Commager and A. Nevins 
(eds.), The Heritage of America, Little, 
Brown. Numbers 230 to 232 contain popular 


references on the Bryan campaigns. - A. 
Craven, W. Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, A 
Documentary History of the American Peo- 
ple, Ginn. Pages 553-563 have many exam- 
ples of the political speeches and the plat- 
forms of the period. - S. Hoffman (ed.), 
News of the Nation, a History of the United 
States in Newspaper Style, Prentice-Hall. 
Chapters 25 to 29 cover this period. 


Special Accounts 


J. D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. A study of the Pop- 
ulist party. Read Chapters 6, 9, 15. + M. 
Josephson, The Politicos, 1865-1896, Har- 
court, Brace. A study of the personalities 
involved in the politics of the period. Choose 
the person who most interests you and read 
about him. - S. Lorant, The Presidency, Mac- 
millan. See pages 286-446 for interesting 
sidelights, pictures and cartoons on the elec- 
tions of this period. - A. Nevins. The Emer- 
gence of Modern America, 1865-1878, Mac- 
millan. A popular account in the “History 
of American Life” series. Read Chapters 6, 
12. - I. Stone, They Also Ran: The Story of 
the Men Who Were Defeated for the Presi- 
dency. Doubleday. Highly readable biog- 
raphies of the leaders of lost campaigns for 
the Presidency. Tilden, pages 193-213. 


Biography and Fiction 

B. Catton, U. S. Grant and the American 
Military Tradition, Little, Brown. - C. H. 
Fuess, Carl Schurz, Reformer, Dodd, Mead. - 
A. Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study in 
Courage, Dodd, Mead. - E. Bellamy, Look- 
ing Backward, Random House. One of the 
famous novels of the period that inspired 
much discussion. * W. Churchill, Coniston, 
Macmillan. The story of the career of a 
slightly tainted politician of the period. - 
M. Twain and C. D. Warner, The Gilded 
Age, Harper. A satirical novel of corruption 
in the politics and life of the time. 
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Progressive Era 


The object of government is the wel- 


CHAPTER 


13 


The 


fare of the people. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Speech at Osawatomie, - Kansas 
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(August 31, 1910) 


Central Concepts: 


1. 


2. 


Why the McKinley administration was 
able to enjoy prosperity. 

How Roosevelt, aided by the “muck- 
rakers,” used his leadership to advance 
Progressive measures. 


. How Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot won 


public support for conservation. 


. How Taft’s fight for Progressive measures 


failed to match his faith in them. 


. Why Roosevelt broke with Taft. 
. How the campaign of 1912 features a 


third party with threatening strength. 


. How Wilson used his leadership to revise 


the tariff, create the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and curb monopolies. 


Key People 


William McKinley William Howard Taft 
Theodore Roosevelt Robert M. La Follette 
Lincoln Steffens Woodrow Wilson 
Upton Sinclair 


Key Events 


Pure Food and Drugs Act 
Reclamation Act of 1902 
Election of 1912 
Payne-Aldrich tariff 
Underwood tariff 

Pujo Committee report 
Federal Reserve Act 

Federal Trade Commission Act 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act 


Key Terms 


Progressive movement 
“muckrakers” 

anti-trust suits 
conservation 
Progressive Republicans 
Bull Moose party 

New Freedom 

Federal reserve note 


The depression that had begun in 1893 
lifted soon after President McKinley took 
office. That year vast gold deposits were dis- 
covered in Alaska and along the Klondike 
River in Canada. The region of the fabulous 
gold rush that followed has been dramati- 
cally described in Jack London’s novel The 


Call of the Wild (1903). The immense 
amount of gold that was mined seemed to 
solve for a time the problem of an adequate 
supply of money. In 1897, too, the Republi- 
cans passed the Dingley tariff, restoring the 
high rates of the McKinley tariff of 1890. 
Business flourished in these years. Mark 
Hanna remarked: “Furnaces are glowing, 
spindles are singing their song. Happiness 
comes to us all with prosperity.” 

Business also grew bigger from 1897 to 
1901. This growth was symbolized by the 
formation of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, the first billion-dollar corporation in 
our history (p. 128). John Moody published 
a book entitled The Truth about the Trusts 
in 1904. In it he pointed out that 184 trusts 
had been organized since 1898. President 
McKinley felt that the success of big busi- 
ness was essential to the welfare of the coun- 
try. He consequently did not enforce the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The most momentous event of the McKin- 
ley presidency was the Spanish-American 
War (1898). The United States emerged 
from it a great power in world affairs, facing 
new problems and difficulties. This will be 
discussed in detail in the next unit, where we 
shall concentrate on foreign affairs. 


A The rush of gold seekers to the Klondike was 
not slowed by cold, ice, or snow. 


In 1900 the Republican party renominated 
McKinley for the Presidency and nominated 
the colorful young governor of New York, 
Theodore Roosevelt, to be his running mate. 
This ticket easily defeated Bryan, the Demo- 
cratic candidate in the election of 1900. 
Then President McKinley was shot by an 
anarchist in September 1901, after serving 
only a few months of his second term. Roose- 
velt became President. 

Forty-three years old at the time, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the youngest man to 
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Vigorous and colorful, Theodore Roosevelt is 
shown here as a leader of the Rough Riders 
(top left); campaigning for re-election in 
1903 (bottom left); and as he appeared dur- 
ing the Bull Moose campaign of 1912 (top 
right). He was much cartooned. Interpret 
the cartoon on his “trust-busting” activities 
(below). What world attitude toward his 
diplomacy is shown at left? 
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assume the presidential office up to that time. 
He had had excellent training, however. New 
York-born and Harvard-educated, he had 
spent two years in the Dakotas cattle-ranching 
and building up his health, which had been 
poor in childhood. In the 1880’s he was 
elected to the New York State Assembly 
and then was a Civil Service Commissioner 
under Presidents Harrison and Cleveland. 
In 1895 he became Police Commissioner of 
New York City, where he came face to face 
with the social problems of slums, crime, and 
corruption. Two years later he joined the 
first McKinley administration as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. At the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War he resigned to 
organize the Rough Riders, a colorful cavalry 
outfit made up of Western cowboys, ranch- 
men, hunters, Indians, and a few Harvard 
and Yale graduates. The Rough Riders made 
Roosevelt famous. The fame that he gained 
from the war helped him win the governor- 
ship of New York in 1898. 

Roosevelt’s Approach to the Presidency. 
Theodore Roosevelt as President captured 
the public imagination. He was vigorous 
and he was dramatic. With his pince-nez 
eyeglasses, his big teeth and jutting jaw, and 
his constant talk about and practice of the 
“strenuous life,” he attracted public atten- 
tion in a way that no other President since 
Abraham Lincoln had done. Roosevelt was 
disturbed over the question of democracy in 
the industrial age. He saw nothing basically 
wrong in the organization of business, but 
he found much injustice and misery because 
some businessmen and business concerns 
had used unfair practices. He would do his 
best, therefore, to get rid of bad men and 
bad practices. He would introduce the good 
sportsmanship of the athletic field into na- 
tional life. 

Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement. 
Roosevelt did a great deal to dramatize the 
progressive cause. This movement sought to 


adjust democracy to the industrial age. Un- 
fair practices, greed, and a lust for power 
on the part of the few had to be curbed by 
government. The few who misused the free- 
dom of America must be checked so that 
the many might enjoy the benefits that came 
with industrial progress. Roosevelt stated 
his idea very clearly in 1912, when he said: 
“We are engaged in one of the great battles 
of the age-long contest waged against privi- 
lege on behalf of the common welfare.” 

Building upon the work of the Populists, 
Bryan, and others in the previous decade, 
Roosevelt induced many people to support 
the idea that the government had to increase 
its activities for the common welfare. The 
spirit of the average man, who supported the 
progressive cause, was described by journal- 
ist Mark Sullivan in the first volume of his 
social history Our Times (1926). He called 
it “a mood in which the average American 
thought of himself as the underdog in a 
political and economic controversy, in which 
he was determined to fight for himself, but 
also felt the need of a big brother with a 
stick. Into that mood of 1900, Theodore 
Roosevelt fitted like the clutch of an auto- 
mobile into the gear.” 

The Literature of Protest. In addition to 
his own qualities of leadership, President 
Roosevelt could count upon aid for the pro- 
gressive cause from a host of popular 
writers. The idea of extending governmental 
activities in the economic and social fields 
received powerful support from many news- 
papers, magazines, and books. 

The most sensational writing of the pro- 
gressive era was by the magazine writers 
who exposed fraud and corruption in busi- 
ness and politics. They received the name 
“muckrakers” from Theodore Roosevelt in 
1906. He was rebuking them for too much 
sensationalism by comparing them to the 
man in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress who was 
too busy raking filth with his muckrake to 
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A This famous cartoon, “Bosses of the Senate,” drawn in 1889, attacked the influence of 
monopolists on the Senate, as did Muckraker David G. Phillips in The Treason of the 
Senate (1906). At what groups does the cartoon strike? 


look anywhere but down. Despite such criti- 
cism, the “muckrakers” performed an impor- 
tant service. From 1903 to 1910 their articles 
were printed in such widely circulated peri- 
odicals as McClure’s Magazine, Everybody's 
Magazine, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, and the 
American Magazine. 

Among the most famous “muckrakers” 
were Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Ida M. Tarbell, David Graham Phillips, and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. Steffens investi- 
gated city and state governments and ex- 
posed the alliance between corrupt business 
and corrupt politics. Miss Tarbell described 
the methods used by Standard Oil to achieve 
its position of great power. Baker iavesti- 
gated the difficulties faced by workers in 
organizing and striking against powerful cor- 
porations. Phillips attacked certain United 
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States senators as representatives of special 
privilege in a series called The Treason of 
the Senate. Adams exposed frauds in the 
patent-medicine industry. He discovered 
that many of the “remedies” that were being 
sold contained chiefly alcohol which had 
been colored a bit. 

At the same time, a host of novelists were 
writing about the economic, political, and 
social system and also demanding changes. 
Frank Norris in The Octopus (1901) ex- 
posed dishonest railroad business practices. 
Winston Churchill—not to be confused with 
the British statesman—attacked corrupt poli- 
tics in Coniston (1906) and Mr. Crewe’s 
Career (1908). Upton Sinclair in The Jungle 
(1906) exposed many evils in the meat-pack- 
ing industry, describing how diseased cattle 
were butchered and sold as clean meat. Jack 


THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


A Sickly Boy Becomes a Manly President 


Only by knowing something of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s early years can we fully appreciate 
his achievements as a statesman and man of ac- 
tion. This selection tells how he overcame the 
ill-health of his youth and developed the 
strength and energy to lead the “strenuous life.” 


His name was Theodore Roosevelt. He was 
thin, pale, and short of breath because of the 
asthma which had troubled him since baby- 
hood. It was a great moment for him when his 
father first led him to that outdoor gymnasium, 
and said: “You have the brains, Theodore, but 
brains are of little use without the body; you 
have got to make your body. . . .” 

The boy’s eyes brightened and he set his 
prominent white teeth in firm resolve. Never 
once after did he pause in his struggle for 
strength. It was dull, hard, lonely -work. Yet 
most people probably thought he was a lucky 
boy. His father was a rich man. . . . In sum- 
mer he was taken to Maine, where he could 
roam through the woods and breathe the heal- 
ing fragrance of the pine-scented air. He 
tramped for miles, he learned to paddle and 
row, and he chopped wood. Lincoln had to 
split rails to earn his bread; Theodore Roose- 
velt chopped wood to develop his muscles. . . . 

As he grew older he took up boxing, fencing, 
and even jujitsu, and, when he entered Har- 
vard, he had almost won his battle for health. 
He was able to take part in most of the sports, 
such as wrestling, sparring, and running. “I 
never came in first,” he used to say, “but I got 
more out of the exercise than those who 


ides? 


At twenty-one, Theodore Roosevelt was grad- 
uated from Harvard, and was ready to face the 
world—a young man five feet, nine inches in 
height, with wavy brown hair and keen blue 
eyes behind heavy spectacles. ... He was 
bursting with enthusiasm to get things done, 
whether in work or in play. .. . 

He was twenty-four when he took his seat at 
Albany as the youngest member of the state As- 
sembly. Before long his independent spirit and 
his fighting qualities attracted attention. He 
was re-elected and served during 1883 and 
1884. When the legislature was not in session 
he spent most of his time in the open. One of 
his trips led him out to what was then the Wild 
West, to the little frontier town of Medora, North 
Dakota. . . . In the West, he met his first cow- 
boys and ranchmen, hunted buffalo, slept under 
the stars with his saddle for a pillow, and found 
joy in the broad prairies, the snow-capped 
mountains, and the rushing rivers. He wrote a 
book about it later, called The Wilderness 
Ent eh 


QUESTIONS 


1. What advantages and disadvantages did 
Theodore Roosevelt have as a boy and a young 
man? 

2. Why did he take up strenuous outdoor ex- 
ercise when he was quite young? 

3. What early evidence of his success as a 
politician is described here? 


1 From Presidents of the United States. Copyright 
1951 by the authors, Jane and Burt McConnell. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, publishers. 
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London, writing as a socialist pamphleteer, 
predicted a violent revolution that would 
overthrow capitalism in The War of the 
Classes (1905) and The Iron Heel (1907). 

A number of writers were meanwhile pro- 
ducing serious economic and social studies 
analyzing the problems of democracy in 
an industrialized society. Gustavus Myers 
in The Great American Fortunes (1909-10) 
attacked the ruthless methods that had been 
used by some businessmen to build their vast 
fortunes. Herbert Croly in The Promise of 
American Life (1909) analyzed America’s 
development since 1787. The American eco- 
nomic system, he claimed, could no longer 
take care of itself as in the past century. 
With the tremendous growth of industry and 
the development of big business, the Federal 
government would now have to regulate the 
economy to achieve a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the people. Bigness in business, Croly 
felt, should be retained, since bigness with- 
out any doubt brought many benefits. But 
the government had to make sure that 
the people received a fair share of these 
benefits. 

The writers and political leaders in the 
progressive cause were all interested in re- 
forming our economic, social, and political 
institutions in order to preserve these insti- 
tutions. They were disillusioned with a num- 
ber of business practices but were sure that 
these evils could be corrected within the 
framework of the free-enterprise system. 
They had deep faith in the essential dignity 
of all human beings and felt that the govern- 
ment needed to increase its powers only to 
the extent of removing and preventing evils. 

Theodore Roosevelt Attacks the Trusts. 
All of the writing and discussion about the 
evils that had come with the industrial age 
gave President Roosevelt broad public sup- 
port in his policy of government action in 
economic matters. Roosevelt knew that the 
problem of monopoly was complex. He said 
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in 1902: “.. . Our aim is not to do away 
with corporations. . . . We are not hostile 
to them; we are merely determined that they 
shall be so handled as to subserve the public 
good.” 

Roosevelt gave new vigor to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act by instituting more than forty 
anti-trust suits. The outstanding ones have 
already been described (p. 208). Although 
certain financiers and industrialists attacked 
Roosevelt for his trust-busting policy, in gen- 
eral it won for the President wide public 
support. 

The Election of 1904. As the election of 
1904 approached, Roosevelt had already be- 
come so popular that conservative Republi- 
cans, who had been horrified when he suc- 
ceeded McKinley, could not prevent his 
nomination. The Democrats, hoping to win 
the vote of those alarmed by Roosevelt's 
trust-busting policy, rejected Bryan as a can- 
didate and nominated Alton B. Parker, a con- 
servative New York judge. 

Roosevelt swept to victory and became 
President in his own right. He immediately 
had the Department of Justice launch a num- 
ber of legal actions against the trusts. These 
included suits against the beef, fertilizer, and 
tobacco trusts. When a financial panic oc- 
curred in 1907, Roosevelt in a message to 
Congress blamed it on “the speculative folly 
and flagrant dishonesty of a few men of great 
wealth.” He declared that “our laws have 
failed in enforcing the performance of duty 
by the man of property toward the man who 
works for him, by the corporation toward the 
investor, the wage-earner, and the general 
public.” 

Roosevelt Extends Government Regula- 
tion. In addition to trust busting, President 
Roosevelt increased the power of the gov- 
ernment in several other ways, including 
government supervision over the process- 
ing of food and drugs. Prodded by the ex- 
posures in Samuel Hopkins Adams’s articles 


in Collier's and Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, 
Congress in 1906 passed the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. It established government in- 
spection of food processing and of the manu- 
facture and sale of patent medicines. 

Government control over railroads was ex- 
tended also, as we have seen on page 209. 
But the most striking example of Roosevelt’s 
leadership in increasing government regula- 
tory activities came during the coal strike of 
1902. The miners struck for the nine-hour 
day, wage increases, and recognition of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union. The operators 
refused to talk with the union leaders, and 
winter approached with insufficient coal 
available for the nation. Finally, Roosevelt 
threatened to take over the mines and oper- 
ate them with troops. The operators reluc- 
tantly agreed to arbitrate. The miners won 
many of their demands, and the President 
won public support for his willingness to 
act for the country in a crisis. 

Conservation of Our Natural Resources. 
American progress and prosperity rested in 
great part on the rich natural resources of 
the continent. But throughout its history the 
country had been careless and wasteful of its 
vast forest, land, water, and mineral re- 
sources. In 1901, however, Roosevelt warned 
that “the forest and water problems are per- 
haps the most vital internal problems of the 
United States.” By this time only 200 million 
acres of virgin forest were left out of an 
original 800 million acres. Minerals, too, had 
been used as though there were an endless 
supply. Action had to be taken to conserve 
these resources for the future welfare of the 
nation. 

President Roosevelt established national 
forest reserves on about 150 million acres of 
unsold government timber land. He also 
transferred the forest bureau to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was successfully run 
by a great conservationist, Gifford Pinchot. 
Irrigation also concerned Roosevelt. With- 


A Conditions in Chicago meat-packing houses 
were publicized in the early 1900’s and 
roused the public to the need of Federal 
supervision over food-processing plants. 


out irrigation vast areas in the West were 
unusable. In 1902 the President secured the 
passage of the Reclamation Act, which al- 
lowed the Federal government to finance 
irrigation projects. It was under this act 
that the government later constructed great 
dams, like the Roosevelt dam in Arizona, the 
Hoover dam on the Colorado River, the 
Grand Coulee dam on the Columbia River, 
and many others. Millions of acres of land 
have been irrigated by these projects and 
have been brought into use for agricultural 
production. 

In addition to specific laws, Roosevelt car- 
ried on a program of educating the public 
as to the need for conservation. In 1907, for 
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instance, he held a national conservation con- 
ference, which was attended by state gover- 
nors, judges, cabinet members, and educa- 
tional leaders. A number of states were in- 
spired to establish state conservation com- 
missions, and in 1909 a National Conserva- 
tion Association was launched. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the first President 
to see the bearing of conservation upon the 
public welfare and upon the continuation of 
a society based on freedom and equality of 
opportunity. With his ability to win public 
support, he focused the minds of many on 
the importance of conserving resources for 
future generations. Much, however, re- 
mained to be done after he left office. Coal, 
oil, and gas were still being wasted. Soil 
erosion continued at an alarming rate, and 
forest fires destroyed millions of acres of 
timber each year. 

All in all, Roosevelt was an exciting and 
inspiring President. In world. affairs he 
clearly saw that the United States should 
play a leading part in maintaining peace. 
His activities in the field of foreign policy 
will be discussed in Chapter 15. On the 
domestic front, he gave the government new 
vigor in its attempts to adapt democracy to 
the industrial age. He gave dramatic leader- 
ship in improving the general welfare. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


1. Compare Taft's political attitudes with 
those of Theodore Roosevelt. 

2. Account for the split in the Republican 
party. 

3. How did Taft alienate the Progressives? 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, addressing the Republican Na- 
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A William Howard Taft reviewing a Decora- 
tion Day parade in 1905, three years before 
his election to the Presidency. 


tional Convention in 1908, observed: “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is the best abused and the 
most popular man in the United States to- 
day.” Although “Old Guard,” or conserva- 
tive, Republicans disliked his “radicalism,” 
there is no doubt that Roosevelt could have 
been renominated. Instead he threw his sup- 
port to his Secretary of War, William How- 
ard Taft of Ohio. Taft went on to an easy 
victory over Bryan, who was nominated for 
the third and last time by the Democrats. 
Taft, a heavy-set, good-natured man, 
brought to the Presidency wide experience. 
He had been a Federal Circuit Court judge, 
Governor of the Philippines, Administrator 
of the Panama Canal Zone, and Secretary of 
War. But, unlike Roosevelt, he was not a 
man of action. Nor did Taft believe in the 
President's taking too much leadership in 
persuading Congress to pass laws. As a re- 
sult, Congress took the lead in his years of 


office, and Congress was in the hands of 
men who felt that reform had gone far 
enough. Taft agreed with much of the pro- 
gressive Republican program. But he did 
not care to fight the conservative Republi- 
cans in Congress in order to carry a liberal 
program into law. He thus lost the support 
of the progressive Republicans. 

The Taft administration was not without 
success in spite of the turmoil between the 
progressives and the Old Guard. Twice as 
many anti-trust suits were started as in 
Roosevelt’s seven years. The merit system 
in Civil Service was expanded. A parcel- 
post system was established and a_postal- 
savings system was put into operation. New 
Mexico and Arizona became states (the last 
states admitted until Alaska and Hawaii 
became states in 1959). And in Taft’s presi- 
dency the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Amend- 
ments were added to the Constitution. 

Strife in the Republican Party. Difficul- 
ties between the progressive Republicans 
and the Old Guard, or stand-pat Republi- 
cans, developed quickly. Taft called a special 
session of Congress to carry out a campaign 
pledge for downward revision of the tariff. 
But the Payne-Aldrich tariff that Congress 
passed went back on the campaign pledge. 
Most of the changes were upward, and the 
goods that were put on the free list were so 
unessential as to be a joke. The journalist 
Finley Peter Dunne, who made humorous 
comments on national affairs through his 
Irish-American character Mr. Dooley, was 
quick to satirize the free list. Said Mr. 
Dooley: 


Th’ Republican Party has been thru to its 
promises. Look at th’ free list if ye don’t be- 
lieve it. Practically ivrything nicissry to exist- 
ence comes in free. Here it is. Curling stones, 
teeth, sea moss, newspapers, nux vomica, Pulu, 
canary bird seed, divvy-divvy, spunk, hog bris- 
tles, marshmallows, silk worm eggs, stilts, skele- 
tons, an’ leeches. Th’ new tariff bill puts these 
familyar commodyties within th’ reach iv all. 


Taft angered the progressive Republicans 
in Congress by stating that the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff was “the best tariff bill that 
the Republican party ever passed.” Progres- 
sive Republicans also became suspicious that 
Taft was hostile to Roosevelt’s conservation 
policies. Actually Taft extended the prin- 
ciples of conservation, but it was charged 
that Richard Ballinger, his Secretary of the 
Interior, was aiding special interests. An 
investigation cleared Ballinger, but the pro- 
gressives still believed the worst of the Taft 
administration. 

The Strength of the Progressives. These 
progressive Republicans in Congress had 
strong support in their home states. The de- 
mand for reform applied to city and state 
governments as well as to the Federal gov- 
ernment. Such states as Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Oklahoma, California, 
and Colorado, to mention only a few, had 
powerful progressive movements. The state 
progressive leaders, like the national leaders, 
wanted to put on the books state laws made 
necessary by the new industrial order. These 
leaders had great faith that democracy had 
not failed but felt that it had not been tried 
enough. Robert M. La Follette, Governor 
of Wisconsin from 1901 to 1906, when he 
entered the United States Senate, summed 
up the general view of progressives when 
he said: “The real danger to democracy lies 
not in the ignorance or want of patriotism in 
the people, but in the corrupting influence 
of powerful business organizations upon the 
representatives of the people.” 

Under La Follette’s leadership Wisconsin 
adopted a state income tax, a tax on rail- 
roads based on the value of their property, 
and a corrupt-practices act limiting the 
amount of money that candidates could 
spend in election campaigns. It also was one 
of the first to use the direct primary, the 
initiative, and the referendum (see Chap- 
ter 11). Other states quickly followed. 
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The Return of Theodore Roosevelt. While 
the progressive Republicans were breaking 
with President Taft, Theodore Roosevelt had 
been enjoying an African hunting trip and a 
triumphant tour of Europe. He returned in 
the summer of 1910 and was soon involved 
in the political strife. Speaking in Kansas on 
August 31, Roosevelt said, “I stand for the 
square deal... for a more substantial 
equality of opportunity... .” 

Roosevelt advocated his old policies of 
conservation and honesty in government, but 
by now he felt more deeply that government 
should reconstruct society. As to monopoly, 
he had decided that “trust busting” was not 
successful, since the trusts seemed able to 
reorganize. He therefore urged that the gov- 
ernment accept monopoly and regulate it 
rather than destroy it. 

The Two Republican Conventions. After 
the Republican party suffered serious de- 
feats in the mid-term congressional election 
of 1910, the progressive Republicans organ- 
ized to name the Republican Presidential 
candidate in 1912. Roosevelt and Taft put 
on a vigorous fight for delegates to the Re- 
publican convention. Wherever states had 
primaries to select the delegates, Roosevelt 
supporters swept the field. Most states, how- 
ever, selected their delegates in state con- 
ventions, and the party bosses in control 
selected Taft delegates. 

When the Republican National Conven- 
tion met, there were rival Roosevelt and Taft 
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A A cartoon attacking Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Bull Moose candidate in the election of 1912. 
The bandaged elephant represents Taft. 
What criticism is being made of Roosevelt? 


delegations from some states. Since Taft 
men controlled the convention, the disputed 
delegations were awarded to Taft. At this, 
Roosevelt’s followers walked out of the con- 
vention to found a new party. Theodore 
Roosevelt stated, “It is a fight against theft.” 
When he was asked whether he was ready 
for a fight, he replied, “I’m feeling like a bull 
moose.” Soon “Bull Moose” became the pop- 
ular name for the new Progressive party. 
The Bull Moose Party. Roosevelt’s fol- 
lowers quickly organized local party units 
and met in convention in Chicago on Au- 
gust 5. They denounced Taft’s nomination 
as a fraud. “We are confronted today,” their 


literature stated, “with the same old ques- 
tions that have marshalled the hosts of 
Anglo-Saxon free-men for the last nine cen- 
turies for determined, and at times, bloody 
conflict. It is the conflict between liberty 
and despotism.” The high enthusiasm of the 
Progressive convention, which nominated 
Roosevelt by acclamation, was reminiscent 
of the Populist convention of 1892 and of 
the Democratic convention that had nomi- 
nated Bryan in 1896. The delegates sang as 
their theme song “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” Albert Beveridge, former Senator 
from Indiana, delivered the keynote speech, 
and as he closed with the words “Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord,” the delegates sang “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

The Campaign and Election of 1912. 
While the Republican party was breaking 
into two, the Democrats met and nominated 
Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. 
Although he had been governor for only 
two years, Wilson had fought the bosses of 
the state and had won wide public attention 
with the progressive laws that he had pushed 
through the legislature. Wilson, one writer 
observed, “came upon the stage of national 
affairs as a triple novelty, in that he was a 
Democrat, an intellectual, and a thinker.” 

Wilson was descended from a long line 
of leading Presbyterian ministers. He was 
born in Staunton, Virginia, in 1856, and grew 
up in Georgia. He graduated from Princeton 
in 1879 and then studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. After a short period as a 
lawyer, he studied political science at Johns 
Hopkins and _ later taught at Bryn Mawr, 
Wesleyan, and Princeton. In 1902 he be- 
came president of Princeton, where he intro- 
duced reforms to make the institution more 
democratic. “The American college,” he 
stated, “must become saturated in the same 
sympathies as the common people.” Wilson 
became nationally known through his 


achievements at Princeton and then as gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 

The 1912 campaign was exciting. There 
was little difference between the Democratic 
and Progressive platforms. Both denounced 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff and demanded laws 
to curb evildoers of great wealth. The main 
item of difference was that Roosevelt fa- 
vored permitting large business combina- 
tions to exist but with regulation by a gov- 
ernment commission, whereas Wilson be- 
lieved that the government should break big 
businesses down into smaller competing 
units. Wilson spoke of his ideas as the “New 
Freedom” and said: 


I believe, as I believe in nothing else, in the 
average integrity and the average intelligence 
of the American people. . . . This great Amer- 
ican people is at bottom just, virtuous, and hope- 
ful ee ee 


Wilson received over six million votes, or 
42 per cent of the popular vote. Roosevelt 
won 27 per cent of the popular vote and 
Taft 23 per cent. Eugene V. Debs, the So- 
cialist party candidate for the fourth time, 
received almost a million votes. Wilson had 
a smashing electoral victory, carrying forty 
states. He received 435 electoral votes to 88 
for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. The Democrats 
also captured both houses of Congress. 


President Wilson’s inaugural address was 
an outstanding expression of the progressive 
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point of view, and it also revealed Wilson's 
spiritual quality as well as his sense of 
righteousness. Wilson stated that the gov- 
ernment must be put to the service of hu- 
manity. He criticized the tariff for making 
the government an instrument to aid special 
interests, and the industrial system for its 
tendency to deny a fair share to all. He de- 
plored the great waste of our natural re- 
sources and the people’s lack of concern. 

As President, Wilson revealed that he 
could stir and win the support of the public 
by his spiritual appeals. With his abiding 
faith in democracy, his political wisdom, 
his alert conscience, and his stubborn cour- 
age, he became one of the most powerful 
American Presidents. During the next four 
years he was able to translate his ideals into 
a number of important laws. 

Tariff Revision and an Income Tax Law. 
The President called Congress into a special 
session in April 1918 to revise the tariff. Ap- 
pearing before Congress in person, the first 
President to do this since John Adams, 
Wilson said: 


We must abolish everything that bears even 
the semblance of privilege. . . . The object of 
the tariff duties henceforth laid must be effective 
competition, the testing of American wits by 
contest with the wits of the rest of the world. 


Under the leadership of Oscar Underwood 
of Alabama and Cordell Hull of Tennessee, 
the Underwood tariff of 1913 reduced duties 
on 958 articles. It was still far from a tariff 
for revenue only, but it was the first genuine 
lowering of the tariff since 1865. Attached 
to the Underwood tariff was a graduated in- 
come tax (made constitutional by the Six- 
teenth Amendment). It was levied on in- 
comes beginning at $3000 for a single person 
and $4000 for a married couple. 

The Need for Reforms in Money and Bank- 
ing. Next Wilson turned to the question of 
money and banking. As in the late nine- 
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teenth century, the economy was growing 
so rapidly that the supply of money was 
usually not sufficient to meet the need. 
There was insufficient co-operation between 
banks and no way to increase or decrease 
the supply of money in the country quickly 
or easily. Nor was there any real central 
control of banking practices. The National 
Bank Act of 1863 had not set up a central 
bank. Instead, private banks were allowed 
to be termed national banks if they sub- 
mitted to Federal inspection and bought a 
certain amount of Federal bonds. They 
could issue national-bank notes up to 90 
per cent of the value of the bonds they held. 
There was no central direction of their ac- 
tivities as long as they met the financial re- 
quirements for national banks. Most rural 
and small-town areas lacked the capital to 
set up a national bank. Still another criti- 
cism of the banking situation was that too 
much of all banking capital was centered in 
Wall Street. 

Many bankers wanted a central bank cre- 
ated which would be privately owned and 
privately controlled. Progressive leaders like 
William Jennings Bryan, who was Secretary 
of State in Wilson’s Cabinet, wanted the gov- 
ernment to issue bank notes and control the 
banking system. 

Wilson told Congress: 


We must have a currency, not rigid as now, 
but readily, elastically, responsive to sound 
credit. . . . Our banking laws . . . must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few 
hands of the monetary resources of the country. 
. . . And the control of this system of~banking 
and of issue which our new laws are to set up 
must be public, not private, must be vested in 
the government itself, so that the banks may 
be the instruments, not the masters of business 
and of individual enterprise and initiative. 


The Federal Reserve System Established. 
Under the leadership of Senator Carter Glass 
of Virginia, the members of Congress passed 


Acclaimed as a hero (right), 
Wilson arrives in Paris for the 
peace conference of 1919. 


Woodrow Wilson, as Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, is con- 
gratulated on his nomination 
for the Presidency (top right). 
What attitude toward him 
is shown in the cartoon? 
Wilson at his desk appears 
at the left. 


the Federal Reserve Act in December 1913. 
The country was divided into twelve districts 
with a Federal reserve bank in each. All 
national banks had to join the system, and 
banks with state charters could join if they 
wished. These local banks supplied the capi- 
tal for the Federal reserve banks. 

The national banks and the Federal re- 
serve banks were privately owned. But the 
policies of these banks were set and super- 
vised by a Federal Reserve Board. It con- 
sisted of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and six others 
appointed by the President. 

Two new types of money were authorized: 
(1) Federal reserve bank notes were to be 
issued at the discretion of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and based on the gold and gov- 
ernment bonds held by the district banks. 
(2) Federal reserve notes were to be issued 
to get a more flexible currency to meet busi- 
ness needs. These notes could be issued by 
each Federal reserve bank to a member bank 
in its district which, for example, might need 
extra money to meet the needs of farmers at 
harvest time. The member bank deposited 
with the Federal reserve bank promissory 
notes (written promises to pay at a fixed fu- 
ture time) of farmers or businessmen. For 
these it received Federal reserve paper money 
to give to the borrowers. 

After borrowers paid their debts to the mem- 
ber bank, the latter could repay the Federal 
reserve bank which had loaned it the money. 

Federal reserve banks were thus bankers’ 
banks. Many dealings of member banks with 
reserve banks were similar to those of a 
businessman with a commercial bank. Fed- 
eral reserve lending policies created an elastic 
currency, as the supply of Federal reserve 
notes expanded and contracted with the 
needs of business. 

In addition, the Federal Reserve Board set 
the rates of interest at which a reserve bank 
could lend money to member banks (the re- 
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discount rate). This in turn influenced the 
interest rates which these banks charged 
their borrowers. In this way the Board 
could raise interest rates to cut down loans 
in a period of speculation. Or it could lower 
interest rates to encourage business to bor- 
row money in a period of depression. There 
have been some changes in the system, but 
it remains basically the same. 

Laws to Curb Monopoly. In 1914 Presi- 
dent Wilson asked Congress to take action 
against monopolies. Congress responded to 
Wilson’s request with the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in September 1914. The 
following month Congress passed the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act to strengthen the Sherman 
Act. Both these measures have been dis- 
cussed in Chapter 11. Although Wilson now 
felt that monopoly could be prevented, dur- 
ing World War I the Clayton Act was sus- 
pended and in the postwar decade it was 
seldom used. 

Many other laws of a progressive nature 
were passed during Wilson’s first adminis- 
tration. But the progressive cause to which 
Wilson contributed greatly was to be inter- 
rupted by World War I and its aftermath. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief explanation of each one. 

2. What events contributed to the busi- 
ness revival after the depression of 1893? 

3. Why was Theodore Roosevelt consid- 
ered a desirable candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency in 1900? 

4. Assume the role of Theodore Roose- 
velt when he first became President. Give a 


short speech to the class outlining your basic 
political philosophy. 

5. List four of the popular writers or 
“muckrakers,” tell what subject each dealt 
with, and describe any reforms that resulted. 

6. What policy did Theodore Roosevelt 
follow regarding the trusts? 

7. How did Roosevelt settle the coal strike 
of 1902? 

8. What is meant by conservation? Why 
had it been neglected in our country? 

9.What steps did Theodore Roosevelt 
take to promote conservation? What long- 
range effects did his program have? 

10. Compare the views of Taft and Roose- 
velt on the role of the President in national 
affairs. 

10. Evaluate the Taft administration. 

11. Why did Taft lose the support of the 
Progressive Republicans? 

12. Describe the election of 1912. 

13. What were the principal provisions of 
the Underwood tariff? How did it change 
the national tariff policy? 

14. Why was there a need for a change in 
the banking system by 1912? 

15. What were the main provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act? 

16. How did the Federal Reserve System 
provide for flexibility in the supply of money 
and credit? . 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Investigate the previous training of 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
and Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency. 
Then discuss how their training influenced 
their policies and performances in the 
Presidency. 

2.Compare the Progressive program of 
Theodore Roosevelt with the New Freedom 
program of Woodrow Wilson. 

3. On an outline map of the United States 
locate the conservation projects that origi- 
nated with the T. Roosevelt administration. 
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UNIT \ 


The United States Becomes 
a World Power, 1865-1920 


Introducing the Unit. A country’s foreign 
policy should aim to protect its independ- 
ence, to promote good relations with other 
nations, and to help improve the welfare of 
its citizens. The country is represented 
abroad by its diplomats—ambassadors, min- 
isters, and consuls. They explain the policies 
of their country abroad and send home in- 
formation about the country where they are 
stationed. Their information is vital to those 
at home—the President, Secretary of State, 
and State Department—who must recom- 
mend and decide on basic policies. 

Not until 1898 did Americans begin to real- 
ize how complex foreign relations can be. 
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From 1815 to 1914 there were no great world 
wars. This century of peace gave the United 
States the chance to expand its population 
and territory to the Pacific coast and to de- 
velop its resources without worrying very 
much about foreign policy. But by the 1890's 
the large production of goods from our farms, 
mines, and factories had made us an impor- 
tant new force in the world. We had become 
what is called a great world power, and as a 
great power we would have to play a role in 
shaping world decisions. 
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Our victory in the Spanish-American War 
in 1898 showed other nations that we were 
to be reckoned with in world affairs. And 
after 1898, for our own safety, we could 
no longer ignore events in other parts of 
the world. Most Americans found it hard 
to adjust to this new role, and did so very 
slowly. 

The map shows how the United States be- 
came involved with countries on three con- 
tinents as it reached the status of a great 
power and acquired territory overseas. 
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CHAPTER 


14 


American 


Expansion, 
1865-1899 


Whether they will or no, Americans 
must now begin to look outward. The 
growing production of the country de- 
mands it. An increasing volume of pub- 
lic sentiment demands it. 


ALFRED T. MAHAN 
“The United States Looking Outward” 


Atlantic Monthly 
(December 1890) 
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Central Concepts: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


How the United States acquired new 
possessions in the Pacific area. 

The reasons for our new wave of expan- 
sion. 

Why Anglo-American relations improved 
after 1895. 


. How a revolution in Cuba led to our 


further expansion in the Pacific. 


. How the United States guided the Filipi- 


nos toward independence. 


. How our Pacific expansion influenced our 


responsibilities throughout the world. 


Key People 


William H. Seward 

Grover Cleveland 

Queen Liliuokalani 

Alfred T. Mahan 

William Randolph Hearst 
Commodore George Dewey 
Emilio Aguinaldo 

William McKinley 


Key Events 


Purchase of Alaska 
Annexation of Hawaii 

Part of Samoa annexed 
Venezuela boundary dispute 
Spanish-American War 
Philippines acquired 
Tydings-McDuffie Act 


Key Terms 


foreign policy 
expansionists 

“twisting the lion’s tail” 
manifest destiny 
“yellow press” 
“Remember the Maine” 
balance of power 
“white man’s burden” 
imperialism 


In the 1890’s we found ourselves a great 
power. Though some of the past traditions 
of our foreign policy were to be helpful to us, 
we were faced with a new situation. We had 
to develop policies for areas of the world 
which we had not even thought about before. 
Yet many Americans failed to see the need 
for new policies. As a result, our foreign re- 
lations reflected an indecision which was one 
factor that helped to make the world unstable 
in the early twentieth century. 

William H. Seward Buys Alaska. During 
the administration of President Andrew John- 
son, his Secretary of State, William H. Sew- 
ard, pursued a policy of American expansion. 
Over many protests he purchased the seem- 
ingly worthless territory of Alaska from 
Russia for $7,200,000 (1867). The New 
York Herald was highly critical of the ac- 
quisition and published the following ficti- 
tious advertisement: : 


Cash! Cash! Cash!—Cash paid for cast off 
territory. Best price given for old colonies, 
North or South. Any impoverished monarchs 
retiring from the colonization business may find 
a good purchaser by addressing W. H. Seward, 
Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Seward’s purchase, as we shall see, was 
one of our greatest bargains. In 1959 Alaska 
was admitted to the Union as our forty-ninth 
state, still rich in untapped resources and pos- 
sibilities for future development. 

Seward also dreamed of extending Ameri- 
can control over Hawaii and the Caribbean 


A A cartoon joke about the scanty population 
and expected political morality in the newly 
acquired Alaska. What does ursus mean? © 
(Check with a Latin student.) 


area, and he wanted to build a canal across 
Central America. He failed, however, to 
arouse public support for these projects. His 
only accomplishment in this direction was to 
secure the uninhabited and seemingly use- 
less Midway Island lying a thousand miles 
west of Hawaii. Not until World War II did 
Midway play a vital role in our history. We 
shall read about the fierce battle there in 
Chapter 21. 

In the years after 1867, however, there 
was a gradual expansion of American influ- 
ence in Hawaii and the Samoan Islands. In 
1875 President Grant signed a trade treaty 
with Hawaii that also carried an American 
promise to guarantee Hawaiian independ- 
ence against any third nation. Nine years 
later, the naval base at Pearl Harbor was 
ceded to the United States. 

The Acquisition of Hawaii. Meanwhile 
American capital poured into Hawaii, where 
it was invested in sugar production. By 1890 
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A Use the scale of miles to grasp just how widely scattered are the Pacific islands acquired 
by the United States. Which possessions are now states? Which did we voluntarily set 
free? Which islands were important in World War II? 


Americans in the islands controlled the legis- 
lature. The Hawaiian monarch, Queen Liliu- 
okalani, tried to end American influence. 
But this only led the American element there 
to seize control of the islands. The American 
minister, who had supported the revolt, now 
quickly drew up a treaty of annexation to 
the United States. However, President Har- 
rison was unable to get the treaty through 
the Senate before President Cleveland took 
office in 1898. Cleveland, an anti-imperialist, 
withdrew the treaty and tried to get the 
Americans to turn control of the government 
back to the Queen. They refused and con- 
tinued to run the government until the 
United States formally annexed Hawaii in 
1898. Just sixty-one years later it became 
our fiftieth state. 

The Samoan Islands. Meanwhile, Ameri- 
can missionary and trading activities were 
increasing in the Samoan Islands. Great 
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Britain, Germany, and the United States 
entered upon a bitter rivalry for control of 
these islands. At one point only a great 
storm prevented a naval clash between them. 
Frightened by this, the three nations worked 
out a three-way protectorate in 1889. Then, 
in 1899, the islands were divided between 
Germany and the United States. Great 
Britain received compensation in Africa. 
Our Relations with England after 1865. 
While this gradual expansion into the Pacific 
had been taking place, the United States and 
Great Britain were peacefully settling their 
disagreements. Great Britain had outfitted 
and manned ships (notably the Alabama and 
the Shenandoah) to be used by the Confeder- 
acy during the Civil War. In 1872 she agreed 
to pay an indemnity amounting to 15 million 
dollars to the United States to cover damage 
claims arising from the activities of these 


ships. 


Then in 1895 a grave disagreement devel- 
oped between Britain and the United States 
over the boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. Britain claimed land which 
Venezuela felt was hers, and Venezuela ap- 
pealed to the United States. Secretary of 
State Richard Olney stated that the bound- 
ary dispute involved the Monroe Doctrine 
and that the United States should decide the 
matter. The British replied that the Monroe 
Doctrine did not apply to this dispute be- 
cause the British had controlled Guiana be- 
fore it was issued. President Cleveland then 
told Congress in strong terms that we should 
determine the boundary, making clear that 
the United States realized fully what conse- 
quences might follow. Congress appropri- 
ated money for a boundary commission. 


Cleveland’s action stirred war-like feeling 
in the United States. Anti-British feeling, of 
course, had always been strong. School books 
and Fourth of July speakers had attacked 
King George III since the days of the Revo- 
lution. Irish-Americans were bitter over 
British treatment of Ireland, and many citi- 
zens disliked Britain as an imperialistic na- 
tion. In American elections candidates had 
frequently won votes by attacking Great 
Britain, or “twisting the lion’s tail.” In 1896, 
for example, the Republicans sought votes 
for McKinley by issuing a pamphlet entitled 
“How McKinley Is Hated in England.” 

The British finally agreed to arbitrate the 
Venezuela boundary dispute with the Ameri- 
can commission. The rising power of Ger- 
many was such a threat to British interests 


A The Dole pineapple company became established in Hawaii in 1901, and is still a major 
industry there. These pineapple fields have been terraced and contour planted, as part 
of one of the largest private soil-conservation efforts ever undertaken. 


A. An anti-British cartoon published in the New 
York Evening World, 1895. The title: “The 


Real British Lion.” How does it interpret 
England’s activities in Venezuela? 


that the British leaders did not want to have 
trouble with the United States as well. The 
result of the arbitration was that the British 
boundary claim was largely accepted. More 
important for the future, however, was that 
from this time on Anglo-American relations 
greatly improved. British leaders cultivated 
American friendship, and this growing cor- 
diality was to be seen during the Spanish- 
American War and the years following. 


During the late nineteenth century, Euro- 
pean nations attempted to carve out empires 
for themselves in China, Africa, and the 
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Pacific area. When the United States ac- 
quired an overseas empire as a result of the 
Spanish-American War, this imperialistic 
step was a part of a world pattern. Almost 
all Western industrialized nations were seek- 
ing colonies (1) as markets for manufac- 
tured goods, (2) as sources of raw materials, 
and (3) as strategic outposts for naval bases 
and coaling stations for ships. By 1890 the 
value of American exports of both foodstuffs 
and manufactured goods was over 14% bil- 
lion dollars. Our industrial production 
equaled, and in some fields surpassed, that 
of Great Britain and Germany. Some Ameri- 
cans felt that the American home market for 
our goods was no longer large enough and 
that we therefore needed new markets over- 
seas. This was one of many factors explain- 
ing American expansion. 

Traditional Justifications for Expansion. 
Up to the 1890's, American expansion from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific had been justified 
by various theories: (1) More territory had 
to be acquired in order to defend the United 
States from European intrigues on its bor- 
ders. (2) The new areas were economically 
essential to the growth of the country. (3) 
It was the “manifest destiny” of the United 
States to expand in order to spread demo- 
cratic government and institutions. In the 
1890's these arguments were continued and 
new reasons for expansion were added. 

Newer Excuses for Adding Territory. Per- 
haps the most important new idea, which 
was current in European expansionist circles 
at the same time, was the doctrine that it 
was the “duty” of advanced industrialized 
nations to expand. The theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest in biology, developed by 
Charles Darwin, was applied to nations. The 
spokesmen favoring expansion said that an 
“advanced” nation was justified in taking 
over an “inferior” nation because by so doing 
the “advanced” nation was contributing to 
the perfection of the human race. 


DECLINED WITH THANKS. 


A Imperialist expansion by the United States was much discussed in the 1890's and early 
1900's. Here President McKinley measures Uncle Sam for an “expansion suit,” while 
anti-expansionists offer him medicine to reduce his girth. Which policy was followed? 


From such ideas came the belief on the 
part of many that it was inevitable for the 
United States to expand. The country could 
not resist expansion because a force beyond 
our control had determined that we should 
expand. Rudyard Kipling, poet of British 
imperialism, wrote in McClure’s Magazine 
in 1899, “Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less. . . .” A few years 
before, Josiah Strong, an American Congre- 
gational minister, had expressed the same 
idea in Our Country: 


It is manifest that the Anglo-Saxon holds in 
his hands the destinies of mankind, and it is 
evident that the United States is to become the 
home of this race, the principal seat of his 
power, the great center of his influence. 


Another powerful idea that was set forth 
in the 1890’s as a reason for expansion was 
the belief that sea power was essential to 
national greatness. Naval Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan’s The Influence of Sea Power on His- 
tory (1890) and his other writings were 
widely read. Mahan stated that a large navy, 
a merchant marine, and far-flung naval bases 
were essential to national greatness. In the 
article quoted in part on page 484 he urged 
Americans to seek a great future through sea 
power and overseas expansion. 

Such ideas soon found supporters in both 
political parties. A number of newspapers 
also popularized the belief that it was the 
“mission” and the “duty” of America to ex- 
pand. As a result of all these influences, 


Zon 


expansion became as popular among Ameri- 
cans in the 1890's as it had been in the 1840's. 
President McKinley summed it up by saying: 
“My countrymen, the currents of destiny flow 
through the hearts of the people. Who will 
check them? Who will divert them? Who 
will stop them?” 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
AND ITS RESULTS 


1. Why did the United States go to war 
with Spain? 

2. What was the outcome of the war? 

3. What new responsibilities and problems 
did Americans now face? 


A revolution on the island of Cuba in 1895 
was the incident that pushed America onto 
the international scene as an imperial power. 
The Cuban revolution came at a time when 
many Americans were becoming conscious 
of our new strength and increased impor- 
tance in world affairs. By this time, too, the 
American continent had been settled and the 
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<@ An American magazine art- 
ist’s portrayal of the explo- 
sion of the battleship Maine 
in Havana harbor, February 
15, 1898. What was the pub- 
lic reaction to such pictures? 
Which newspapers used them 
to rouse public support of a 
war? 


frontier era had passed. A younger genera- 
tion had not experienced the horrors of a 
war that veterans now pictured as a glori- 
ous adventure. The young men were bored 
with staying at home. Novelist Sherwood 
Anderson in his Memoirs said of the spirit 
that led him and others to enlist in the army 
for the Spanish-American War: 


We were boys of a Middle-Western country 
town, farmers’ sons, merchants’ sons, young 
town roughs, gentle, quiet boys. Our hearts did 
not ache for the people of the island of Cuba. 
Our hearts ached for adventure. We wanted 
most of all to go to see the world, go into new 
strange places. 


As a matter of fact, from the outset of the 
revolution the United States had been in- 
volved in Cuban affairs. Cuban revolution- 
aries raised money in the United States and 
enlisted American volunteers to fight with 
them in Cuba. They made use of every op- 
portunity to arouse American feelings against 
Spain. Soon the Spanish general there was 
known among Americans as “Butcher 
Weyler.” 

The “Yellow Press” in the United States. 
The Cuban revolution coincided with a great 
struggle among New York City newspaper 
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publishers for circulation. In 1895 a young 
Californian, William Randolph Hearst, 
bought the New York Journal. We have 
seen in Chapter 10 how his paper and Joseph 
Pulitzer’s New York World competed for 
circulation. They used the Cuban revolution 
to furnish scare headlines and lurid stories. 
When one ran a “scoop,” the other tried to 
get a bigger one. The World, for instance, 
on May 17, 1896, wrote: 


Blood on the roadsides, blood in the fields, 
blood on the doorsteps, blood, blood, blood! 
The old, the young, the weak, the crippled—all 
are butchered without mercy. . . . Is there no 
nation wise enough, brave enough, and strong 


enough to restore peace in this bloodsmitten 
land? 


Conditions were bad in Cuba, but the 
papers exaggerated the atrocities. These 
stories proved good for circulation, however, 
and gradually papers in other parts of the 
country reprinted them. Thus “yellow jour- 
nalism” was a great factor in getting Ameri- 
cans to hate Spain and want war. 

The Sinking of the Maine. This was the 
situation when, on February 8, 1898, the 
New York Journal published a letter written 
by Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish Minister in 
Washington. This letter had been stolen 
from the mails. It attacked President Mc- 
Kinley as “weak” and as “a bidder for the 
admiration of the crowd.” The excitement 
created by the letter had not subsided when 
on February 15 an explosion sank the United 
States battleship Maine in Havana harbor. 
Immediately the press held Spain respon- 
sible, and the popular slogan became “Re- 
member the Maine!” The destruction of the 
Maine was the incident that started the 
Spanish-American War. The cause of the 
fatal explosion is still not clear. Whether it 
was an accident, the work of a Spanish agent, 
or that of a Cuban patriot we do not know. 
At any rate it was sufficient to bring the 
United States into the conflict. 


America Enters the War. Despite the 
growing clamor for war with Spain, McKin- 
ley tried to avoid war through diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. The President, his adviser Mark 
Hanna, and powerful Wall Street financial 
leaders wanted no war. The frenzy stirred 
by the newspapers and the activities of the 
expansionists in general, however, swept 
McKinley along. He feared that he would 
lose the leadership of his own party, and that 
the Democrats might win-the fall congres- 
sional elections unless he agreed to war. 

On April 11, 1898, McKinley bowed to the 
cry for action and asked Congress to author- 
ize the use of the Army and Navy to end 
hostilities in Cuba. On April 19 Congress 
passed a joint resolution directing the Presi- 
dent to use force to make Cuba free. The 
Teller Amendment was added to the resolu- 
tion, pledging that the United States would 
not annex Cuba. 

The War and the Peace Treaty. The 
American people went to war to free Cuba. 
The great majority did not view it as a war 
of conquest or expect it to result in the pos- 
session of new territory. They entered the 
war with enthusiasm and gave it wide sup- 
port. It was a short and victorious struggle, 
but one bringing heavy responsibilities. 
Within ten weeks the United States had 
achieved victory and taken an empire from 
Spain. On May 1 Commodore George 
Dewey steamed into Manila Bay, in the 
Philippines, and destroyed the Spanish Asi- 
atic fleet. Two months later the Spanish fleet 
in Cuba was destroyed by an American fleet 
under Admiral Sampson and Commodore 
Schley. Meanwhile, American soldiers had 
landed in Cuba. They suffered more from 
disease and heat prostration there than from 
casualties inflicted by the Spanish army. 
There was just enough fighting to make 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, leading his 
widely publicized “Rough Riders,” a national 
hero. Before September the war was over. 
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A The chief engagements and strategy of the Spanish-American War. Where did most 
of the fighting take place? How long did the war last? What territories did the United 
States acquire as a result of its victory? 


On August 12, 1898, Spain signed an arm- 
istice. Cuba was given up, Puerto Rico and 
Guam were ceded to the United States, and 
the disposition of the Philippine Islands was 
left to the peace treaty. In spite of the 
American victories, the United States had 
not been prepared for a war. We had a small 
army and navy, and against a nation more 
powerful than Spain we might have faced 
grave difficulties. Later wars were not so 
easily won as was the Spanish-American War. 

Business interests had not been influential 
in bringing on the war. But after Dewey's 
victory in Manila Bay many of them felt 
that the United States should take the Philip- 
pines to have a base for trade with China. 
The “Human Side of History” selection on 
page 263 shows in a humorous way the mixed 
fears and hopes of Americans, who knew 
next to nothing about the Islands. Support- 
ers of Mahan’s theory of sea power urged 
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that the Islands be taken as a step toward 
building American power. To return the 
Philippines to Spain was considered impos- 
sible in view of Spain’s misrule. To have 
given the Philippines independence might 
have led to disaster, since the Filipinos were 
not ready for self-government. Furthermore, 
if the United States did not take the Islands, 
Germany or Japan probably would. 

At last, on the basis of all these arguments, 
President McKinley decided to acquire the 
Islands, and Spain was paid twenty million 
dollars for them. Filipino guerrillas under 
the leadership of Emilio Aguinaldo at once 
took up arms against the United States. The 
insurrection was not suppressed until 1902. 

The Pros and Cons of Imperialism. The 
peace treaty met with bitter opposition in 
the United States Senate. Although the 
treaty passed in 1899 by the vote of fifty- 
seven to twenty-seven, this was only one vote 


A The Spanish-American War was quickly won by American forces. In the photograph at 
the left General Shafter enters Santiago, Cuba, in command of American troops. The 
painting at the right depicts the battle of Manila Bay. Dewey on the bridge of his flagship 


is directing the battle. 


more than the necessary two thirds. The 
opponents of the treaty charged that to ac- 
quire the Philippines and Puerto Rico vio- 
lated the American idea of government by 
the consent of the governed. They warned 
that such imperialist ventures would involve 
the country in world troubles. The American 
Anti-Imperialist League worked hard, but 
the forces favoring expansion were too strong. 

The United States Becomes a Pacific 
Power. By acquiring the Philippines, Guam, 
and Hawaii, the United States became a 
great Pacific power. This meant that the 
United States would be drawn into rivalries 
with European powers active in the Pacific. 
Acquiring the Philippines brought with it 
the responsibility for their protection. We 
had to carry out this responsibility when 
World War II began. 

The United States and the Philippines. 
Between 1899 and 1934, the United States 
moved to grant independence to the Philip- 
pines. In 1902 the Filipinos were allowed to 
elect the lower house of their legislature. 


The Jones Act of 1916 promised American 
withdrawal when stable government had 
been established. Last, the Tydings-McDuf- 
fie Act, 1934, granted Philippine independ- 
ence after a ten-year period, but the United 
States was to aid the independent nation in 
defense and economic matters. Before the 
time for Philippine independence, however, 
World War II intervened. Actual independ- 
ence was achieved on July 4, 1946. 


America’s relations with Spain before and 
during the war were watched by other world 
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A The cartoon, labelled “What Will He Do 
with It?”, portrayed the Philippines as a 
white elephant acquired by Uncle Sam. 
Compare this with Mr. Dooley’s views. 


powers with great concern. Germany was 
busy acquiring islands in the Pacific. Austria- 
Hungary and France were likewise hostile to 
the United States. There were rumors that 
these nations might intervene on Spain’s be- 
half. Great Britain, on the other hand, was 
friendly. A London newspaper stated on 
April 9, 1898: “If America were really at- 
tacked by a great Continental coalition, Eng- 
land would be at her side in twenty-four 
hours.” After war had broken out, the 
British also urged the United States to ac- 
quire the Philippines. 

By 1898, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan, Russia, and the United States were 
the “great powers” of the world. Being a 
great power simply means that a nation is 
powerful enough economically and militarily 
to command the respect of other nations. It 
is important to note that in 1898 Great 
Britain, France, and Russia had been world 
powers for a long time. Japan, Germany, 
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and the United States had only just reached 
this position. Japan and the United States 
were non-European powers. This meant 
that during the next few decades Europe 
would no longer assert as much control over 
most of the rest of the world as it had since 
1500. A great shift in the world balance of 
power had occurred. European countries 
began to share their influence and power 
with an American and a Far Eastern nation. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. Why did it become necessary to re- 
examine American foreign policy in the 
1890's? 

3. Outline briefly the arguments for and 
against the purchase of Alaska. 

4, Describe the early efforts to have 
Hawaii annexed by the United States. 

5. How did the United States acquire an 
interest in the Samoan Islands? 

6. What were the highlights of the story 
of our relations with Great Britain during the 
period 1865 to 1899? 

7. Plan and enact a sociodrama of an 
American and an Englishman discussing the 
Venezuela boundary dispute. 

8. Assume that you were a newspaper 
editor in 1895. Write an editorial in your 
paper giving reasons why you are for or 
against a policy of expansion. 

9. How did Captain Mahan and others 
strengthen the belief of Americans in the 
importance of sea power and the necessity of 
having overseas possessions? 


THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


Mr. Dooley Tells Mr. Hennessy about the Philippines 


“Mr. Dooley” was a fictional character cre- 
ated by Finley Peter Dunne, a Chicago news- 
paperman. Starting in 1893, Dunne wrote for 
his paper a weekly episode which featured a 
conversation between Mr. Dooley and his friend 
Mr. Hennessy on topics of interest that had ap- 
peared in the newspapers during the week. 
These conversations were carried on in a heavy 
Trish dialect, but you can usually figure out 
what is being said. Here Mr. Dooley and Mr. 
Hennessy discuss the question of annexing the 


Philippines. 


“I know what Id do if I was Mack [President 
McKinley],” said Mr. Hennessy. “I'd hist a flag 
over th’ Philippeens, an’ I'd take in th’ whole 
lot iv thim.” 

“An’ yet,” said Mr. Dooley, “’tis not more 
thin two months since ye larned whether they 
were islands or canned goods. . . . If yer son 
Packy was to ask ye where th’ Phlippeens is, 
cud ye give him anny good idea whether they 
was in Rooshia or jus’ west iv th’ thracks?” 

“Mebbe I cudden’t,” said Mr. Hennessy, 
haughtily, “but I’m fr takin’ thim in, annyhow.” 

“So might I be,” said Mr. Dooley, “if I cud 
on’y get me mind on it. Wan if the worst things 
about this here war is th’ way it’s makin’ puz- 
zles fr our poor, tired heads. . . . I'm askin’ 
mesilf will I annex Cubia or lave it to the 
Cubians? Will I take Porther Ricky or put it 
by? An’ what shud I do with th’ Ph'lippeens? 
Oh, what shud I do with thim? I can’t annex 
thim because I don’t know where they ar-re. I 
can't let go iv thim because some wan else’ll 
take thim if I do. They are eight thousan’ iv 
thim islands, with a population iv wan hun- 


dherd millyon naked savages; an’ me bedroom’s 
crowded now with me an’ th’ bed... . 

“It ain't that I’m afraid iv not doin’ th’ r-right 
thing in th’ end, Hinnissy. Some mornin’ Ill 
wake up an’ know jus’ what to do, an’ that I'll 
do. But ’tis th’ annoyance in th’ mane time. 

“Ive been r-readin’ about th’ counthry. . . . 
It’s a poverty-sthricken counthry, full iv goold 
an’ precious stones, where th’ people can pick 
dinner off th’ threes an’ ar-re starvin’ because 
they have no step-ladders. . . . Th’ islands has 
been ownded be Spain since befure th’ fire; an’ 
she’s threated thim so well they-re now up in 
ar-rms again her, except a majority iv thim 
which is thurly loyal. ... We import jute, 
hemp, cigar wrappers, sugar, an’ fairy tales 
frm th’ Phlippeens, an’ export six-inch shells 
an’ th’ like. Iv late th’ Ph’lippeens has awaked 
to th’ fact that they’re behind th’ times, an’ has 
received much American amminition in their 
midst. They say th’ Spanyards is all tore up 
about at... . «04 


QUESTIONS 


1. Judging from Mr. Dooley’s information, 
which he said he got from the newspapers, how 
accurate do you think the newspaper accounts 
of the Philippines were? 

2. Why was the Irish dialect of Mr. Dooley 
so popular in the United States at that time? 

3. What lesson is Finley Peter Dunne trying 
to teach the public through Mr. Dooley? What 
is his criticism of Mr. Hennessy’s stand? 


1Elmer Ellis (ed.), Mr. Dooley at His Best, 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938), pp. 


, 59-62. 
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10.How did the revolution in Cuba in 
1895 influence American foreign policy? 

11. What were the causes of the Spanish- 
American War? Could it have been avoided? 

12. Was President McKinley in favor of 
expansion? Give reasons for your answer. 

13. List the results of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War for the United States. 

14, What was the Teller Amendment? 

15. How was the peace treaty following 
the Spanish-American War received in the 
United States Senate? Why? 

16. What policy did the United States 
adopt toward the Philippines from 1898 to 
1934? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. On an outline map of the world show 
the areas acquired by the United States be- 
tween 1865 and 1900, with the date when 
each was acquired, 

2. Hold a panel discussion of the ques- 
tion: Was the United States in 1898 ready to 
accept the responsibility of being a world 
power? 

3. Prepare a series of cartoons illustrating 
the arguments over foreign policy during this 
period. 

4, As a research project compare the pol- 
icy that the United States adopted toward 
the Philippines with that of the British to- 
ward India and the French toward Algeria 
in the twentieth century. What results were 
achieved in each case? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


H. S. Commager (ed.), Documents of 
American History, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
For the advanced student interested in re- 
search on Hawaii or the Spanish-American 
War numbers 329, 330-31, and 345-49 offer 
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excellent materials. - H. S. Commager and 
A. Nevins (eds.), The Heritage of America, 
Little, Brown. Pages 979 to 995 have de- 
scriptive accounts of the action in the 
Spanish-American War. ° A. Craven, W. 
Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, A Documentary 
History of the American People, Ginn. 
Pages 631-644 contain arguments for and 
against imperialism from the publications of 
the period. - S. Hoffman and C. H. Grattan 
(eds.), News of the Nation, Prentice-Hall. 
Chapters 380 and 31 contain descriptions of 
the Spanish-American War and the Philip- 
pine situation. 


Special Accounts 


T. A. Bailey, Diplomatic History of the 
American People, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
A comprehensive survey of the diplomatic 
history and foreign policy of the United 
States. Read Chapters 24, 28 for this period. 
- J. Emery, Background of World Affairs, 
World Book. A survey book on foreign pol- 
icy prepared for the high-school student. See 
especially pages 48-56. - E. Lengyel, Amer- 
ica’s Role in World Affairs, Harper. Survey 
of current world affairs with their historical 
background prepared for the high-school 
reader. Read especially pages 33-40. - W. 
Millis, The Martial Spirit: A Study of Our 
War With Spain, Houghton Mifflin. A study 
of the influence of propaganda on various 
groups of people in the United States before 
the Spanish-American War. 


Biography and Fiction 

L. H. Crockett, Capitan, Holt. A simple 
account of the experiences of a mule during 
the Spanish-American War. - H. Hagedorn, 
The Rough Riders, Harper. An account of 
the experiences of Theodore Roosevelt in 
fictional form. - M. Kantor, Cuba Libre, 
Coward-McCann. A gripping novel of the 
aftermath of the Spanish-American War in 
Cuba. 


Central Concepts: 


1. 
2. 
2 
4, 
5. 


6. 
% 


How the Monroe Doctrine and desire for 
trade influenced our policies. 

How the Panama Canal episode increased 
Latin American fears. 

How the “Roosevelt Corollary” came into 
being. 

How the concept of the “Colossus of the 
North” originated. 

Why the United States promoted the 
“open door” policy. 

Why Japan became less friendly. 

Why Roosevelt and Wilson sought to pre- 


serve peace in Europe. 


Key People 


John Hay General Carranza 
Theodore Roosevelt Francisco Villa 
Woodrow Wilson John J. Pershing 
Porfirio Diaz 


Key Events 


First Pan-American Conference 


Hay-Herran Treaty 

Panama Canal built 

American intervention in the Caribbean 
Virgin Islands purchased 

Troubles with Mexico 

Boxer Rebellion 

Russo-Japanese War 

Treaty of Portsmouth 

Algeciras Conference 


Key Terms 


intervention 

Platt Amendment 
“Roosevelt Corollary” 
international police power 
“dollar diplomacy” 
“Colossus of the North” 
“open-door’ policy 
territorial integrity 
conciliation 


CHAPTER 


15 


America in 


World Affairs 


There is a homely adage which runs, 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick; you 
will go far.” 

‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Speech at the Minnesota 
State Fair (1901) 
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The execution of the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico on June 19, 1867. This painting 


by a famous French painter, Edouard Manet, shows a Mexican firing squad under 
Benito Juarez shooting Maximilian and two of his generals. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
LATIN AMERICA, 1867-1923 


1. How did the United States succeed in 
building the Panama Canal? 


2. Evaluate the “Roosevelt corollary,” 
“dollar diplomacy,” and Wilson’s poli- 
cies toward Latin America. 


3. List reasons for Latin-American hostility 
to the United States. 


Long before the Spanish-American War 
the United States had been interested in 
Latin America. We were the first nation to 
recognize the independence of the Latin- 
American nations, beginning in the year 
1822. The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
the following year to help these new coun- 
tries keep their independence of European 
domination. 
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Getting France Out of Mexico. While the 
Civil War was going on, Napoleon III of 
France had landed troops in Mexico, hoping 
to extend French colonial influence in the 
New World. He had sent Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria to Mexico City to be the 
new ruler, or “Emperor,” of Mexico. By these 
actions France had violated the Monroe Doc- 
trine at a time when the United States was 
too busy to do anything but protest. With 
the end of the war, however, President John- 
son warned France that we would not ignore 
our responsibility of defending “Republican- 
ism against foreign interference.” He backed 
up his warning by sending fifty thousand 
troops to the Mexican border to compel the 
withdrawal of the French army. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the London Times 
wrote that the American people “would 
rather go to war with France than see her 
remain in Mexico. .. .” 


French intervention in Mexico finally 
ended in 1867. This was partly a result of 
American pressure, but also because Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon of France felt that 
his troops were needed at home. The un- 
fortunate Maximilian was abandoned, and 
died before a Mexican firing squad. 

The First Pan-American Conference. 
Throughout the nineteenth century our trade 
with the countries south of the Rio Grande 
was on the increase. In 1889, while James 
G. Blaine was Secretary of State, the first 
Pan-American Conference met in Washing- 
ton to discuss such questions as maintaining 
peace and encouraging trade. Out of this 
conference came the establishment of the 
Pan-American Union to promote co-opera- 
tion among the American nations. 

After the Spanish-American War our in- 
terest in Latin America greatly increased. 
Among the factors that led to this growth of 
interest in Latin America were the follow- 
ing: (1) The concept of the “White Man’s 
Burden” led some to feel that American 
ideas and institutions should be extended to 
less stable countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. (2) There was the feeling that in- 
stability in certain Latin-American countries 
invited foreign intervention, which would 
violate the Monroe Doctrine. It could also 
be a threat to our security to have foreign 
bases in these neighboring countries. (3) 
Ardent expansionists like Theodore Roose- 


The delegates to the first Pan- >> 
American Conference in 1889 
pose for their picture. This 
drawing for Harper’s Weekly 
was made from photographs. 
Secretary of State James G. 
Blaine, who convened the 
conference, is third from the 
right in the front row. 


velt were in office. (4) Americans were seek- 
ing new investment opportunities in Latin 
America and also an expansion in trade. 

The Panama Canal. In addition to these 
factors, the Spanish-American War had 
brought renewed interest in a canal across 
Central America. Both trade and the se- 
curity of the United States justified a canal 
that would save ships going from one 
ocean to the other the long journey around 
South America. The demand for a canal and 
the need for protecting the approaches to the 
canal were to become after 1898 the primary 
factors behind American policy toward Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean area. 

In 1901 an official American commission 
investigated the possibility of building a 
canal across either the Republic of Nicaragua 
or the Republic of Panama. It reported in 
favor of a Nicaraguan canal, primarily be- 
cause it would be cheaper than a Pana- 
manian canal. A French company had gone 
bankrupt a decade earlier in trying to build 
a canal across Panama, and was demanding 
a high price for its property rights. When 
the commission reported in favor of Nica- 
ragua, the French company slashed its price. 
President Roosevelt then persuaded the com- 
mission to change its recommendation to 
Panama. 

Lobbyists for the French company, en- 
couraged by this development, went to work 
at once to persuade Congress to accept the 


President’s wishes and to build in Panama. 
The bill which passed Congress in 1902 au- 
thorized a Panamanian canal on condition 
that the President could secure a right of 
way across Panama from the government of 
Colombia, of which Panama was a state. If 
this could not be done in a reasonable time, 
then the President was to turn to Nicaragua. 

After some months of negotiating, Secre- 
tary of State John Hay signed the Hay- 
Herran Treaty with the Colombian minister 
to Washington. Under the treaty Colombia 
was to cede a six-mile-wide strip across 
Panama and receive 10 million dollars in 
cash and an annual payment of $250,000. 
However, the Colombian Senate in 1903 
voted unanimously against ratification of the 
treaty. It had the sovereign right to do this, 
of course, but its motives were open to ques- 
tion. The real aim seemed to be that of 
securing more money. If Colombia waited 
one more year, the French company’s conces- 
sion would expire. Then Colombia could 
gain payment for its assets (which included 
machinery and materials) as well as for the 
right of way. 
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<@ The cartoonist shows Theo- 
dore Roosevelt using his “big 
stick” in the entire Caribbean 
area. What countries can 
you see? What roles can 
Roosevelt play with his bat- 
tleships as symbols of the 
power he wields? Look up 
the “Roosevelt Corollary” to 
the Monroe Doctrine (p. 270). 


Theodore Roosevelt was angered by this 
action. He denounced the Colombians as 
“foolish and homicidal corruptionists.” The 
French company and a group of citizens in 
Panama, too, were concerned. Their profits 
and the future progress of Panama were en- 
dangered, Consequently, these two groups 
planned a revolution in which Panama would 
break away from Colombia. 

Philippe Bunau-Varilla, chief engineer of 
the French company, conferred with Roose- 
velt and Hay. Although there is no evidence 
that Roosevelt and Hay openly conspired 
with him, Bunau-Varilla became convinced 
that the United States would not allow 
Colombia to stop a revolution in Panama. 
Events proved him correct. On November 
2, 1903, American naval ships on both sides 
of Panama were given orders to prevent 
Colombia from landing troops in Panama. 
Since an impenetrable jungle separated 
Panama and Colombia by land, these orders 
would prevent effective Colombian action. 

On November 3 the revolution took place. 
It was a mild affair, with only a few shots 
fired and little damage done. An American 
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A Once the United States had built the Panama Canal, why did conditions in’ the neigh- 
boring Caribbean countries concern us? What strategic value have Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands for us? Why is an unfriendly Cuba of concern to us? 


gunboat at Colon prevented the Colombian 
troops from entering Panama. The next day 
the republic of Panama was proclaimed. On 
November 18 a treaty was signed ceding to 
the United States sovereignty in a zone ten 
miles wide in return for a payment to Panama 
of 10 million dollars and $250,000 a year. 
(This rental payment has since been raised 
to around 2 million dollars a year.) The 
treaty also stated that the United States could 
intervene in Panama when necessary for the 
protection of the canal. This right (given up 
in 1936) made Panama for all practical pur- 
poses a protectorate. 


It is extremely doubtful that the Panama 
revolutionaries would have dared to act 
without knowing that the administration in 
Washington favored such a step. At home, 
Roosevelt's forceful manner of handling the 
situation was both praised and criticized. 
The Springfield (Massachusetts) Republi- 
can, for instance, charged that the incident 
was one of the “most discreditable in our 
history.” Roosevelt, however, wanted action 
in the digging of a canal. The results, he 
thought, justified the means. He had no in- 
tention of allowing what he considered a 
corrupt and graft-ridden government in 
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Colombia to prevent this important project. 
Work was pushed ahead and the canal was 
opened to commerce in 1914. In a speech 
a few years later Roosevelt boasted, “I took 
the Canal Zone.” 

Many believed that if the President had 
been more patient, diplomacy could have 
brought an agreement with Colombia or else 
with Nicaragua, where the government was 
eager for a canal. Instead, his method an- 
tagonized Latin American leaders. They be- 
came highly suspicious and resentful of the 
United States. It was to require much time 
and diplomacy to overcome the suspicions 
resulting from Roosevelt’s action in Panama. 
Later, Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of State, 
William Jennings Bryan, made an effort to 
soothe Colombia’s injured feelings. A treaty 
expressing regret was made with Colombia 
in 1921, and Colombia was paid an indem- 
nity of 25 million dollars. 

Trouble with Cuba. Theodore Roosevelt 
continued American supervision over Cuba 
too. To free Cuba entirely from American 
control in 1899 was considered unwise. The 
Teller Amendment had promised that the 
government would be returned to the 
Cubans, but first it was necessary to get the 
country on its feet. The island was unstable 
economically and politically, and if left to 
itself might invite European intervention. 

General Leonard Wood conducted an 
American military governorship until 1902. 
During this time the destruction caused by 
the war with Spain was repaired. Education 
was begun, and the health of the people was 
improved by the conquest of yellow fever. 
Major Walter Reed discovered that this dis- 
ease of the tropics was carried by a certain 
type of mosquito, and American health au- 
thorities exterminated the insect. 

American troops were withdrawn from 
Cuba in 1902, but only after Cuba had writ- 
ten a constitution modeled on the Ameri- 
can Constitution and had agreed to what is 
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known as the Platt Amendment. This granted 
the United States the right “to intervene for 
the purpose of preserving order and main- 
taining Cuban independence.” It pledged 
that Cuba would neither allow any foreign 
power to acquire territory on the island nor 
agree to any treaty that would reduce Cuban 
independence. 

As might have been expected, disorders 
soon broke out on the island. Reluctantly 
the Roosevelt administration landed troops 
there in 1906. They remained three years, 
until order was restored. In 1912 and 1917 
we sent in United States Marines to prevent 
civil war. Had American troops not been 
used as a stabilizing force in these years, 
it is difficult to see how Cuba could have 
avoided constant turmoil. It might easily 
have provoked some European power into 
seizing control. 

The “Roosevelt Corollary” to the Monroe 
Doctrine. President Roosevelt also extended 
American control over the Dominican Re- 
public and added a new twist to the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Dominican Republic was 
bankrupt and had defaulted on its debt pay- 
ments to foreign citizens. Under these cir- 
cumstances Germany and other European 
nations threatened to collect the debts by 
force. This would have violated the Monroe 
Doctrine and would also have placed a for- 
eign power close to the Panama Canal. On 
the other hand, Roosevelt realized that in- 
stability in some Latin American countries 
placed obligations on the United States. The 
Monroe Doctrine did not allow European 
powers to step in to maintain order, but 
someone had to do it. Roosevelt, therefore, 
proclaimed on December 6, 1904, a “corol- 
lary,” or addition, to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Roosevelt’s corollary included this state- 
ment: “If a nation shows that it knows how to 
act with reasonable efficiency and decency in 
social and political matters, if it keeps order 
and pays its obligations, it need fear no 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


Americans Succeed Where the French Failed 


The author of this account went to Panama 
to marry Charles Parker, superintendent of 
labor, quarters, and subsistence for the con- 
struction company building the Panama Canal. 
Here she tells of some problems and some inter- 
esting incidents. 


I was beginning also to appreciate the many 
problems that had to be solved before the 
Canal could be successfully completed. 

The sanitation problem had been recognized 
and had been solved. We had cleaned up the 
cities of Colén and Panama; sewers had been 
constructed; running water installed; the breed- 
ing places of mosquitoes ferreted out. Every- 
body on the Isthmus had been taught not to 
allow water to remain in old tin cans or other 
containers where mosquitoes could deposit their 
eggs. A case of malaria was becoming a rare 
occurrence. 

The housing problem was being met. Four- 
family apartments, two-family quarters, and sin- 
gle cottages had been built and were assigned, 
rent free, to the American employees. Clean 
barracks had been supplied for the laborers and 
even apartments for those with families. 

Supplies from the States, two thousand 
miles away, were arriving regularly and were 
being distributed to the commissaries in all the 
little towns. Cold-storage facilities were becom- 
ing available. In Cristobal, an ice plant, a 
bakery and a laundry were doing a thriving 
trade. In fact, the Canal Zone was fast becom- 
ing a bit of the United States, transplanted. 


The labor problem had been met. Laborers 
from the West Indies and from Spain and Italy 
were arriving regularly to join the concourse 
of nationalities. 

The disposal of dirt from the Cut was well 
under control. Miles of track had been laid 
and the dirt trains whizzed in and out of the 
Cut on schedule and were loaded rhythmically 
as the huge steam shovels, like dinosaurs, 
spewed the spoil ceaselessly out onto the wait- 
ing flatcars. Then the trains went rumbling on 
their way to fill the valleys and swamps or on to 
Gatun to make their contribution to the massive 
dam. We were meeting Washington’s frantic de- 
mand: “Make the dirt fly.” 

I was proud to be a part of this efficient or- 
ganization, as was every man and woman on 
the job, even the lowliest.1 


QUESTIONS 


1. From what areas did labor have to be im- 
ported to work on the construction of the Pan- 
ama CanalP 

2.From this account, what were some other 
jobs the United States had to do besides the 
actual construction of the Canal? List as many 
as you can find mentioned. 

8. What was done with the dirt that was re- 
moved as the Canal was cut through the land? 


1 Elizabeth Kittredge Parker, Panama _ Canal 
Bride (New York, Exposition Press, Inc., 1955), 
pp. 41-43. 
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interference from the United States.” On 
the other hand, “Chronic wrongdoing, or an 
impotence which results in a general loosen- 
ing of the ties of civilized society, may in 
America, as elsewhere, ultimately require 
intervention by some civilized nation, and in 
the Western Hemisphere the adherence of 
the United States to the Monroe Doctrine 
may force the United States, however reluc- 
tantly . . . to the exercise of an international 
police power.” 

In other words, while the original Monroe 
Doctrine was issued to prevent European 
intervention in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Roosevelt corollary now added the proviso 
that the United States itself would intervene 
where necessary to maintain order and to 
insure the payment of debts owed to for- 
eigners. We would thus forestall any Euro- 
pean intervention. As a result of this new 
policy, the United States in 1905 took con- 
trol of the custom houses of the Dominican 
Republic and saw to it that revenue was 
used to pay the country’s major debts. 

“Dollar Diplomacy” in Latin America. 
President Taft (1909-1913) continued the 
American domination of the Caribbean that 
had grown up under President Roosevelt. By 
this time the Panama Canal was nearing com- 
pletion. There was concern that unstable 
political and financial conditions in Central 
America threatened the security of the canal. 
To meet this situation a policy was grad- 
ually developed that became known as 
“dollar diplomacy.” This meant that the Taft 
administration encouraged American busi- 
nessmen to invest capital in Latin-American 
countries, At the same time, Washington put 
pressure on these countries to cease borrow- 
ing money from Europeans and to remain 
orderly and stable so that American invest- 
ments would not be endangered. As a result 
of this government support, Americans in- 
vested quite heavily in these years, particu- 
larly in Haiti, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Policies in the Carib- 
bean and Central America. During the 
presidency of Woodrow Wilson, America’s 
influence in the Caribbean and Central 
American region reached its greatest extent. 
President Wilson denounced “dollar diplo- 
macy.” He refused to use the government's 
power to encourage American financial in- 
terests to invest in foreign lands. On the 
other hand, after World War I broke out in 
1914, it was necessary to defend the Panama 
Canal and to insure a stable Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Bryan-Chamorro Treaty grant- 
ing the United States an exclusive option to 
build a possible second canal was signed 
with Nicaragua (1914). The policy of keep- 
ing a small detachment of Marines at the 
American legation in Nicaragua had been 
begun under Taft and was continued. 

In 1915 troops were landed in Haiti. That 
country had had many revolutions, and by 
1915 the situation was so confused that Euro- 
pean intervention seemed possible unless the 
United States acted. The following year 
Marines were also landed in the Dominican 
Republic. Although American control of the 
customs houses had aided the country eco- 
nomically, it was still quite unstable politi- 
cally. Thus by 1916 there were American 
troops in Nicaragua, Haiti, and the Domini- 
can Republic. Since Cuba and Panama were 
also protectorates by treaties, the United 
States had extended its influence widely over 
the whole area (see the map, p. 269). 

This expansion in the Caribbean was com- 
pleted in 1917 when the United States pur- 
chased the Virgin Islands from Denmark for 
25 million dollars. The administration of the 
islands had cost Denmark heavily and the 
sale was therefore profitable to that country. 
The United States, on the other hand, needed 
the islands for strategic reasons, to protect 
the approaches to the Panama Canal, as 
ou can see by studying the map on page 

69. 


United States Marines sta- 
tioned in the Dominican Re- 
public visit ruins of an old 
building. United States troops 
were much in evidence in 
various Caribbean countries 
at one time or another after 


1900. 


Rela- 


Troubled Relations with Mexico. 
tions with our next-door neighbor, Mexico, 
had been extremely unhappy for a long time. 
Mexico, during some thirty years under dic- 
tator Porfirio Diaz, had opened its resources 
to foreign investors. By 1918, American in- 
vestments there totaled about a_ billion 
dollars—more than the investments of all 
other nations combined. The general situa- 
tion, however, was bad. The great majority 
of the Mexican people were desperately 
poor, and conditions were very unsettled. 
There seemed little chance for real reforms. 

In 1911 the liberal Francisco Madero led 
a revolution that unseated Diaz. Two years 
later, a reactionary military leader, Victoriano 
Huerta, seized power and caused Madero to 
be murdered. Wilson refused to recognize 
the government of Huerta, as it was a gov- 
ernment that had come to power by violence. 
“My ideal,” Wilson said in 1914, “is an or- 
derly and righteous government in Mexico; 
but my passion is for the submerged eighty- 
five per cent of the people of that Republic 
who are now struggling toward liberty.” 


Wilson was criticized by some Americans 
who had property in Mexico for not recog- 
nizing Huerta and aiding in establishing a 
stable government. Many foreign govern- 
ments had already recognized the Huerta 
government. Wilson replied: “I have to 
pause and remind myself that I am President 
of the United States and not of a small group 
of Americans with vested interests in Mex- 
ico.” He therefore followed a policy of what 
he called “watchful waiting.” 

A crisis soon occurred, however, and nearly 
brought war. In April 1914, United States 
Marines from a small American naval boat 
loading supplies at Tampico were seized by 
Huerta’s forces. The Americans were soon 
released, but the American admiral de- 
manded an apology and a salute to the 
American flag. Huerta expressed regret over 
the incident but refused the salute. Then on 
April 21 a German merchant ship was about 
to land arms at Veracruz for Huerta’s forces. 
Wilson ordered the American admiral to take 
the city at once. American forces imme- 
diately bombarded and seized Veracruz with 
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some loss of life. Diplomatic relations were 
severed and war seemed close. 

At this point the Latin-American countries 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile (the “A.B.C. 
Powers”) offered to mediate between the 
United States and Mexico. Wilson gratefully 
accepted the offer. While the negotiations 
were taking place, Huerta was unable to get 
arms because of an American blockade. He 
went into exile, and the revolutionary leader 
Carranza now took control of the country. 

Unfortunately, Carranza did not have com- 
plete military control of all Mexico. A col- 
orful ex-bandit, “Pancho” Villa, revolted 
against Carranza and began raiding along 
the border of the United States. He sacked 
Columbus, New Mexico, killing seventeen 
Americans. Wilson now ordered General 
John J. Pershing to invade Mexico with the 
stated purpose of capturing Villa. The 
Pershing expedition did not succeed in this 
aim, and Carranza became more and more 
hostile to American troops on Mexican soil. 
With American entrance into World War I 
approaching, Wilson withdrew Pershing’s 
forces, and relations with Mexico quieted 
down. We did not recognize the Mexican 
government until 1923, when we concluded 
treaties with President Alvaro Obregon. 
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@ This rare picture, taken on 
the Mexican border in 1916, 
shows a friendly meeting of 
three generals who later be- 
came enemies. Left to right 
they are: Alvaro Obregon, 
who succeeded Carranza; 
Pancho Villa, bandit and rival 
of Carranza’s; and John J. 
Pershing, who dashed _ into 
Mexico in pursuit of Villa. 


Wilson had constantly encouraged the 
Mexican people to work out their own des- 
tiny. “We can afford,” Wilson told Congress 
in 1913, “to exercise the self-restraint of a 
really great nation which realizes its own 
strength and scorns to misuse it.” He did 
not give in to the American forces clamoring 
for American occupation of the country. He 
also held his hand somewhat in the Veracruz 
and Francisco Villa incidents when it would 
have been easy to bring about a war. 

Latin American Attitudes toward the 
United States. By 1917, when the United 
States entered World War I, we were not 
very popular with most of the other nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. The United 
States was called the “Colossus of the North,” 
and its power was feared. The extension of 
American control over Panama, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Haiti 
made the rest of the Latin-American coun- 
tries fear lest they lose their own independ- 
ence. In spite of the fact that American 
control of these five countries brought politi- 
cal stability and economic progress, as well 
as improved education and sanitation, the 
loss of sovereign independence was resented 
by all Latin America. Suspicion of our mo- 
tives continued for many years. 
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Long before the United States became a 
world power we had been interested in the 


Far East. Even before 1800, for instance, 
merchant ships began sailing out of New 
England ports to engage in trade with China 
and the East Indies. This trade continued 
into the nineteenth century. After Great 
Britain fought the Opium War with China 
in 1839, China was forced to open her ports 
to trade with certain Western powers. 
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First China opened Canton and other ports 
to Great Britain for trading purposes. In the 
early 1840’s she began opening her ports to 
other nations, including the United States 
and France. All the countries secured from 
China “most favored nation” arrangements at 
the treaty ports. This meant that any con- 
cession extended to any other nation by 
China would automatically be granted to the 
nation with which she had a “most favored 
nation” agreement. 

American missionaries started to work in 
China, and their activities and reports stirred 
interest at home. At the same time, Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition to Japan in 1854 
resulted in a treaty between the United 
States and the Japanese. 

The “Open Door” in China. Japan badly 
defeated China in the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-1895 ), and the weakness of China was 
revealed to the world. Immediately various 
nations began to force China to give them 
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concessions and then began to carve up the 
country into “spheres of influence,’ or areas 
where these foreign nations really exercised 
control. The map on page 275 shows the 
spheres of influence held by the various coun- 
tries. As a result, Great Britain and some 
people in the United States became worried. 
They were concerned that the nation con- 
trolling a given sphere of influence in China 
would set up tariffs to discriminate against 
the entrance at its ports of goods from other 
countries. America had just secured the 
Philippines and was interested in increasing 
trade with China. 

Early in 1898 the British suggested that 
the United States and Britain join together 
to guarantee equal trade opportunities in 
China regardless of which nations held 
spheres of influence. The next year Secretary 
of State John Hay decided to follow the Brit- 
ish suggestion of making a statement in favor 
of equal trade opportunities for all nations 
in China. This became known as the “open- 
door” policy. Hay sent a diplomatic note to 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Japan, and 
Italy. It asked each nation to agree to equal 
trade privileges and duties for all regardless 
of which nation controlled the sphere of in- 
fluence. China’s ports were to be left open 
to all, and the same harbor dues and railroad 
rates were to be charged everyone. 

In the replies to Hay’s note, however, the 
various nations did not clearly commit them- 
selves to carrying out these principles. Only 
Great Britain formally accepted, while the 
others (except Russia) merely expressed ap- 
proval. As a result, the “open door” was not 
a firm policy, though Hay announced that all 
the powers had agreed and that the “open 
door” was in existence. 

The Boxer Rebellion. The following year 
another American policy toward China was 
adopted. In 1900, a group of Chinese known 
as the “Boxers” tried to drive the “foreign 
devils” out of China. There was murder and 
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5. 
A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR! 
UNCLE SAM: “I'M OUT FOR COMMERCE, NOT CONQUEST" 


A A cartoon from Harper's Weekly shows 
Uncle Sam holding back the European 
powers eager to cut up China. What mo- 
tive does he have for his action? 


destruction of the property of Europeans. 
The foreign legations in Peking were sur- 
rounded and attacked. An _ international 
rescue expedition, which included American 
troops, marched to Peking and saved the be- 
sieged people. 

It looked as though foreign governments 
might destroy the sovereignty of China. Sec- 
retary of State John Hay then issued another 
important note in July 1900. This boldly an- 
nounced that it was the policy of the United 
States to preserve the territorial integrity of 
China and to safeguard the principle of equal 
trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 

Actually, neither the “open door” nor the 
territorial integrity of China were policies 
that the United States intended to back up 
with force in case they were violated. The 
American people did not have a vital enough 
stake in China or enough military power 
to enforce these policies. China was not 


cut up by other powers up to the time of 
World War I. But this was largely because 
relations among the great powers were so 
tense that it was better to retain the existing 
situation in China. 

The Boxer Rebellion had one good result 
for American-Chinese relations. After the re- 
bellion was put down by the joint expedition, 
a very large indemnity (or fine) was levied 
on China as punishment. About 24 million 
dollars of this went to the United States. We 
later refunded half of this amount to China. 
The Chinese used the money to send Chi- 
nese students to American colleges. And so, 
as a result of this armed uprising, many 
young Chinese came to know something of 
the United States. They took back to China 
technical knowledge, and many used it in 
the development of their country. 

The Russo-Japanese War. After the Boxer 
Rebellion, Russia’s expansion in Asia began 
to worry Great Britain and Japan. Russia 
already had the naval base of Port Arthur in 
Manchuria as well as railroad concessions 
wrung from China. Russia viewed Man- 
churia as its preserve and it also wanted 
Korea. Japan, on the other hand, looked 
upon independent Korea as its preserve and 
wanted Manchuria as part of its sphere of 
influence. Japan and Russia both wanted to 
dominate China eventually. 

War broke out between Russia and Japan 
in 1904. Japan quickly captured Port Arthur 
and defeated Russian forces in Manchuria. 
The United States asked both nations to re- 
spect the sovereignty of China. At the same 
time, there was no doubt that American 
opinion favored Japan. Russia’s imperialism 
in the Far East, its persecution of Jews at 
home, and its prisons in Siberia for political 
opponents of the Czar’s absolutist govern- 
ment all earned our condemnation. Further- 
more, Americans looked upon Japan’s role as 
that of checking Russian expansion and thus 
furthering our interests. 


The Treaty of Portsmouth. In May 1905, 
the Japanese secretly asked President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to act as a mediator to end 
the war. Although Japan had had many vic- 
tories, the country was nearing exhaustion. 
The war was proving costly in lives and 
money. Russia, too, was in trouble. Revo- 
lution was spreading at home, and Germany 
was becoming a threat to Russia in Europe. 
Under Roosevelt’s auspices, peace delega- 
tions from the two nations met at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in August 1905. 

In the peace treaty, Japan received Port 
Arthur, the Russian railroad and mining con- 
cessions in Manchuria, and the southern half 
of Sakhalin Island. Russia recognized Japan’s 
predominant interest in Korea. It was a sig- 
nificant victory for Japan, but the Japanese 
felt that President Roosevelt had prevented 
them from receiving more. After 1905 rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States 
grew less friendly. The Russo-Japanese War 
simply meant that Japan replaced Russia as 
the main expansionist power in the Far East. 

At no time was the American economic 
stake in China heavy. In 1914, for instance, 
Great Britain’s investments in China were 
worth 600 million dollars. Japan’s invest- 
ment equaled 225 million dollars and Rus- 
sia’s 250 million dollars. The United States, 
on the other hand, had only 50 million dollars 
in investments there. United States imports 
from China amounted to only 2 per cent of 
our total imports, and our exports to China 
amounted to only 1 per cent of our total 
exports. Nevertheless, in the years from 1899 
to 1917 the United States tried to secure the 
independence of China and the “open door” 
for foreign trade and investments. To a de- 
gree the “open door” and the territorial sov- 
ereignty of China were maintained up to 
World War I. But the 1920’s were years of 
Japanese gains in strength, and the next 
decade was to see Japanese expansion upset 
these two policies. 
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A In 1907 Theodore Roosevelt sent the American fleet, then second largest among the 
nations, on a cruise around the world. The purpose was to impress Japan and other 
powers with American strength. The sixteen battleships were received with great fan- 
fare everywhere and returned home early in 1909. The trip popularized naval pre- 
paredness, improved relations with Japan, and strengthened the Monroe Doctrine. 


Between 1899 and World War I the United 


States failed to develop clear-cut policies in 
relation to Europe. The wealth and power 
of the United States made it a factor in 
European affairs, but our past held us back 
in the development of specific diplomatic 
policies. The idea of the Monroe Doctrine 
that we would not interfere in European 
affairs and the warnings of Washington 
(against “permanent alliances”) and Jeffer- 
son (against “entangling alliances”) seemed 
to be a sufficient policy for many citizens. 
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The Moroccan Crisis and the Algeciras 
Conference. Theodore Roosevelt, however, 
felt that this was wrong. Now that the 
United States had become a great power and 
inventions had so shortened the time of travel 
between Europe and America, Roosevelt be- 
lieved that the United States could not for its 
own self-interest ignore events in Europe. 
He felt that any war that broke out in 
Europe would become a threat to American 
security. Roosevelt believed that our nation 
should try to help preserve peace in Europe 
for its own security. Roosevelt carried this 
belief into action when the conflicting inter- 
ests of France and Germany in Morocco 
nearly led to a European war in 1905. Roose- 
velt helped to arrange a conference of the 
European powers at Algeciras, Spain, in 1906. 
The conference did stave off a European war 
at this time. 

President Taft did not accept Theodore 
Roosevelt’s belief that the United States 


should become involved in European crises 
in order to help preserve peace. Another 
Moroccan crisis occurred in 1911 and there 
was a war in the Balkans in 1912, but Taft 
followed a strict hands-off policy in line with 
earlier American traditions. 

Woodrow Wilson’s Efforts to Preserve 
Peace. From 1918 to the outbreak of World 
War I in the summer of 1914, President 
Wilson and Secretary of State William Jen- 
nings Bryan signed treaties of conciliation 
with some thirty nations. These agreements 
pledged the signers not to resort to war until 
issues in dispute had been submitted to com- 
missions for investigation. It was hoped that 
this period of waiting while the commissions 
investigated would “cool off’ the disputing 
nations and that war could thus be avoided. 
This hope was not to be realized, however, 
and the outbreak of World War I caused 
these treaties to be scrapped. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
both believed that a war in Europe would 
disturb the peace of the United States. 
Therefore, they both favored diplomatic 
leadership by the United States to prevent 
such a war. But the average American citi- 
zen had little awareness that a war in Europe 
would affect the United States. Few people 
understood how the rising industrial and 
military power of Germany was threatening 
the delicate balance of forces in Europe. Nor 
was it realized that the rivalries of European 
powers for colonies and markets around the 
world were threatening world peace. Most 
Americans were too preoccupied with their 
own problems to follow these developments 
very closely. There was also little apprecia- 
tion in America of the desire of the various 
national groups, like the Czechs and the 
Serbs in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, for 
independence or realization that the Balkan 
tinder-box could supply the spark to set off a 
world war. To most people Europe was very 
far distant and very far from our concern. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying or 
explaining each of them. 

2. What happened to the French effort to 
establish an empire in Mexico? 

3. What was the purpose of the Pan- 
American Union? 

4.Why were Americans interested in a 
canal across Central America? 

5. What advantages were claimed for (a) 
the Nicaraguan and (b) the Panama routes? 

6. Prepare a calendar of the events in the 
negotiations for and the construction of the 
Panama Canal from the report of the investi- 
gating committee in 1901 to the payment of 
the indemnity to Colombia in 1921. 

7. What steps did Theodore Roosevelt 
take to extend American influence in Cuba? 

8. Explain in your own words the Roose- 
velt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. How 
did it affect American relations with Latin 
America? 

9. What policy did William Howard Taft 
follow in Latin American affairs? Explain 
the reasoning behind it and how it worked. 

10.How did Woodrow Wilson handle 
United States foreign policy in dealing with 
problems in Latin America? 

11. What events in Mexico made it neces- 
sary to send American troops to that country? 
What was the outcome? 

12. Draw cartoons to illustrate the attitude 
of the Latin Americans towards the United 
States by about 1915. 

13. What interests had the United States 
established in the Far East by 1899? 

14. What was the open-door policy in 
China? What other important policy did 
John Hay establish there? 
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15. How did the United States respond to 
the Boxer Rebellion in China? 

16. What role did the United States play 
in the Russo-Japanese War? 

17. What new features characterized Amer- 
ican policy toward Europe after 1900? What 
responsibility did Theodore Roosevelt assume 
there? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Prepare a map talk to show the eco- 
nomic and strategic importance of the 
Panama Canal to the United States. Show 
what problems we would face if there were 
no canal. 

2. Plan and enact a sociodrama of a Cen- 
tral American and a Japanese discussing their 
attitudes toward the United States. The date 
should be 1910. Be sure that you make clear 
the reasons for their attitudes. 

3. As a Central American, write a history 
telling of your country’s experiences with the 
United States under the Pan-American Union 
policy, the Roosevelt corollary, “dollar diplo- 
macy, and the “watchful waiting” policy of 
the United States. 

4,Debate the question: Resolved, that 
the United States should use armed force to 
protect American economic investments in 
foreign countries. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


J. T. Adams (ed.), Album of American 
History, Scribner. Volume IV, pages 14-123, 
has many illustrations descriptive of Ameri- 
can foreign policy from 1899 to 1917. + R. C. 
Brown (ed.), The Human Side of American 
History, Ginn. Herbert Hoover describes his 
experiences in the Boxer Rebellion, pp. 223- 
225. + A. C. Collins, The Story of America in 
Pictures, Literary Guild of America. Pages 
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292-315 are good for contemporary pictures. 
- H. S. Commager (ed.), Documents of 
American History, Appleton-Century Crofts. 
Numbers 355-402 include many foreign- 
policy statements and treaties. - A. Craven, 
W. Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, A Documen- 
tary History of the American People, Ginn. 
See pages 644-650 for the open-door policy 
and the Roosevelt Corollary. 


Special Accounts 


T. A. Bailey, Diplomatic History of the 
American People, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
A comprehensive and colorfully written sur- 
vey of our diplomatic history. Read Chapters 
31, 32, 37, 38. - F. R. Dulles, America’s Rise 
to World Power, 1898-1954, Harper. A 
scholarly study of American foreign policy 
during this period. See, especially Chapters 
3, 4.+ J. Emery, Background of World Affairs, 
World Book. A survey of foreign policy 
written in an easy-to-understand style. See 
especially pages 48-56. - E. Lengyel, Amer- 
ica’s Role in World Affairs, Harper. A survey 
of our foreign policy written for the high- 
school reader. Be sure to read pages 41-60. 
- D. Perkins, Hands Off: A History of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Little, Brown. A study of 
the Monroe Doctrine suitable for the su- 
perior student. See Chapter 7 for a treat- 
ment of the Roosevelt corollary. 

Biography and Fiction 

J. M. Blum, The Republican Roosevelt, 
Harvard University Press. - D. B. Chidsey, 
Panama Passage, Doubleday. A novel of the 
construction of the Panama Canal. -'T. Den- 
nett, John Hay, Dodd. + A. T. Hobart, Oil 
for the Lamps of China, Bobbs-Merrill. Story 
of business interests in China. - M. Kantor, 
Cuba Libre, Coward-McCann. A novel of 
the aftermath of the Spanish-American War 
in Cuba. - H. Pringle, The Life and Times of 
William Howard Taft. A valuable biography 
of Taft and description of the era. 


Central Concepts: 


1. How the early stages of World War I 
affected our rights as a neutral. 

2. Why the United States entered the war. 

3. How the war affected life and work on 
the home front. 

4. Major engagements on land and sea. 

5. Wilson’s proposals (Fourteen Points) for 
a just and lasting peace. 


Key People 


Woodrow Wilson 
Charles Evans Hughes 
General John J. Pershing 
General von Hindenburg 
General von Ludendorff 
Marshal Foch 

David Lloyd George 
Georges Clemenceau 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Warren G. Harding 


Key Events 


German submarine policy 
Sinking of the Lusitania 
Elections of 1916 and 1920 
Zimmermann note 

Russian revolution 

United States declares war 
German drives of 1918 
Allied offensives of 1918 
Fourteen Points announced 
Versailles Treaty 

American failure to enter League of Nations 


Key Terms 

balance of power Western Front 
Allies reparations 
Central Powers World Court 
neutral rights Assembly 
contraband Council 


U-boat warfare 


CHAPTER 


16 


The 
United States 
and 


World War I 


Only a peace between equals can last. 
. . . The right state of mind, the right 
feeling between nations, is as necessary 
for a lasting peace as is the just settle- 
ment of vexed questions of territory or 
of racial and national allegiance. 


Wooprow WILSON 


Speech to the Senate 
(January 22, 1917) 
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Causes of the War. Europe went to war 
in 1914 for a number of reasons. (1) Peace 
in the decades before 1914 had been largely 
the result of the dominant financial, indus- 
trial, and naval position of Great Britain. 
But Britain could keep peace based on a 
balance of power only as long as no one con- 
tinental country became too strong. By 1914 
the balance had been upset by the industrial 
and military development of a powerful Ger- 
many which could dominate all of Europe. 

(2) From about 1875 on Germany had 
come into rivalry with other European na- 
tions in expanding overseas in Africa, Asia, 
and the islands of the Pacific. This world 
rivalry over colonial empire and markets for 
industrial goods greatly increased world ten- 
sions. (3) The peoples of the Balkan coun- 
tries, many of whom were still controlled by 
either the Austro-Hungarian empire or the 
Turkish empire, were trying to throw off out- 
side domination and establish their inde- 
pendence. The spark that actually started 
World War I was touched off in this area. 

(4) A complicated system of alliances had 
developed among the powers. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy had formed the 
Triple Alliance (1882). Great Britain, 
France, and Russia had formed the Triple 
Entente (1907). These alliances tied the 
nations together in such a way that a conflict 
between any two powers would of necessity 
bring them all into the struggle. A “world 
war’ was a distinct possibility. 

The War Begins. On June 28, 1914, a Ser- 
bian nationalist shot the Archduke Franz 
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Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, in Sarajevo in the province of 
Bosnia. Austria issued an ultimatum to 
Serbia which would have cost Serbia its in- 
dependence. When the conditions were not 
fully met, Austria declared war on Serbia, 
July 28, 1914. Russia, closely tied to Serbia, 
immediately mobilized her army. Germany 
thereupon declared war on Russia and then 
on France, which by the terms of the Triple 
Entente had to aid Russia. 

Germany sent her armies through Belgium 
to try to crush France before Russia could 
mobilize. Germany planned to defeat France 
quickly and then fight a one-front war against 
Russia. Great Britain entered the war against 
Germany on August 4 because Germany vio- 
lated Belgian neutrality, which Germany by 
treaty had pledged to respect. A “world 
war’ had begun. 

During the war Britain, France, and Russia 
were known as the Allies. Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and the countries that joined them 
were called the Central Powers. Although 
Italy was allied to the Central Powers, it at 
first kept out, then entered on the Allied side 
in 1915. Japan, Rumania, Portugal, and 
Greece joined the Allies after 1914. Turkey 
and Bulgaria joined the Central Powers. 


On August 19, 1914, President Wilson 
asked the American people to be neutral in 


A German U-boat has scored. > 
a direct hit with a torpedo 
on an Allied vessel. What 
advantages had a submarine 
over a surface vessel? Why 
did the United States enter 
the war? 


both thoughts and actions toward the war- 
ring nations. Americans were stunned by the 
war. They had no understanding of the 
forces that caused the conflict. Few people 
realized that American security from 1815 to 
1914 had depended to a large extent on the 
power of Great Britain and the maintenance 
of a stable balance among the powers in 
Europe. Americans had become so accus- 
tomed to security that they did not realize 
that our security was closely related to con- 
ditions and events outside the United States. 

The Argument over Contraband Goods. 
Shortly after the war started in 1914, the 
Allies began to use their control of the seas 
to restrict neutral trade with the Central 
Powers. As the war continued, these restric- 
tions were increased. They blocked any di- 
rect American trade with the Central Powers 
and most indirect trade through neutral Hol- 
land and Scandinavia. Throughout the war 
President Wilson protested these violations 
of America’s neutral rights. 

The Allies argued that they had to keep 
American goods from entering Germany or 


risk losing the war. War was now highly 
mechanized, and it required the mobiliza- 
tion of the total population and of all re- 
sources. The Allies claimed that any goods 
going to the Central Powers, including food- 
stuffs, strengthened the war effort in those 
countries. The American view was that only 
goods like guns, tanks, and ammunition 
could legally be seized as “contraband,” or 
war goods, by the Allies. Here, then, were 
sharply different views as to the nature of 
the war. 

In view of the Allied violation of neutral 
rights, the United States might have placed 
an embargo, as President Jefferson had done 
in 1807, on all American exports. This, how- 
ever, might have caused a depression in the 
United States, as it did in Jefferson’s time. 
It would have hurt the cause of the Allies 
and might have led to their defeat. Since 
most Americans wanted an Allied victory, 
Wilson protested Allied violations of our 
neutral rights but took no further steps. 
Nevertheless this problem at times embit- 
tered American relations with the Allies. 
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NOTICE! 


TRAVELLERS intending to em- 
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bark on the Atlantic voyage are 
reminded that a state of war exists 
between Germany and her allies 
and Great Britain and her allies; 


WA 


that the zone of war includes the 
waters adjacent to the British Isles; 
that, in accordance with formal no- 
tice given by the Imperial German 
Government, vessels flying the flag 
of Great Britain, or of any of her 
allies, are liable to destruction in 
those waters and that travellers 
sailing in the war zone on ships of 
Great Britain or her allies do so at 
their own risk. 


Te PeSOANT 
Aegon Deeply Stir 
by Desaster and 
feas a Crisis. 
aura wae HOUSE 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 


Hat avn Given By Germans Bee 


Washington, D. C., April 22, 1915 


Canard Office Here Besieged for News; 
“| Fate of 1,918 on Lusitania Long in Doubt 


[Loss of the Lusitania Fills London 


A The notice, left, from the German Embassy appeared in American newspapers beside 
the advertisements of the Lusitania sailings, but failed to deter passengers from taking 
the ship. On May 8, 1915, the sinking of the Lusitania was reported. 


The Beginning of Submarine Warfare by 
the Germans. This issue was soon dwarfed 
by American anger over Germany’s unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. In February 
1915 Germany announced that all ships found 
in the waters around the British Isles would 
be sunk without warning by German sub- 
marines, or U-boats. The sinking of unarmed 
neutral ships was a violation of international 
law. But Germany argued that her violation 
was justified, since the Allied restrictions on 
trade to the Central Powers were illegal. 

Americans viewed the U-boat warfare and 
Allied restrictions very differently. When the 
Allies seized American goods bound for the 
Central Powers, this involved property losses, 
which might be recovered as a result of court 
action after the war. But U-boat torpedoes 
sinking merchant ships without warning 
meant the loss of lives, which could not be 
restored. 

The Sinking of the Lusitania. On Febru- 
ary 10, 1915, President Wilson told Germany 
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that the United States would hold her to a 
“strict accountability” for American lives lost 
by U-boat warfare. The whole issue came to 
a head on May 7, 1915, when the British 
liner Lusitania was torpedoed off the Irish 
coast with a loss of over 1100 lives, including 
128 Americans. It is true that the Lusitania 
was carrying munitions for the Allies and 
that the German Embassy in Washington 
had published warnings in the American 
press against sailing on the ship. Neverthe- 
less, the sinking was a brutal action which 
aroused most Americans to a fever pitch, 
Some began to clamor for an immediate dec- 
laration of war against Germany. 

Wilson demanded that the government of 
Germany disclaim the sinking and take steps 
to prevent such an act from happening again. 
Germany delayed its answer to Wilson, and 
on June 9, 1915, Wilson sent a second note. 
He warned that the United States was de- 
fending “the rights of humanity, which every 


Government honors itself in respecting and 


no Government is justified in resigning on 
behalf of those under its care and authority.” 
Wilson added that we would not admit the 
right of Germany to sink passenger ships 
without warning and without taking steps to 
insure the safety of the passengers. 

Unsatisfactory Relations with Germany 
Continue. A U-boat sank the British liner 
Arabic in August 1915, with the loss of two 
American lives. A break in diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany was averted only when 
the German government agreed to stop sink- 
ing passenger ships “without warning and 
without taking precautions for the safety of 
the lives of non-combatants.” 

All through the period from 1914 to 1917 
President Wilson felt that his first duty was 
to maintain peace and his second was to pre- 
serve the rights of the United States. Ger- 
many’s submarine warfare threatened these 
rights. In a speech on January 31, 1916, 
Wilson warned that violations of American 
rights might end the hope for peace. 

In February 1916 Germany again an- 
nounced that she would wage unrestricted 
U-boat warfare. In March a German sub- 
marine torpedoed a French passenger ship, 
the Sussex, in the English Channel. Although 
the ship was not sunk, loss of life was heavy, 
and several Americans were hurt. Wilson 
warned that the United States would break 
off diplomatic relations with Germany. The 
German ambassador to the United States per- 
suaded his government to suspend this type 
of warfare, and Germany again agreed not 
to sink merchant ships without warning. But 
at the same time she warned the United 
States that unrestricted U-boat warfare 
would be resumed unless the United States 
forced the Allies to give up their restrictions 
on neutral trade with the Central Powers. 
The United States would not accept this con- 
dition and so was being threatened with a 
situation which might force her to declare 
war on Germany. 


Allied naval restrictions on goods going to 
the Central Powers made our trade with 
them very small, but trade with the Allied 
Powers was great. The Allies purchased 
from us foodstuffs as well as munitions of 
war. At first the Allies paid for these goods 
with cash or by selling the stocks and bonds 
they owned in American industry. But by 
1915 the Allies had to sell their own govern- 
ment bonds in America to raise money to 
buy these goods. By April 1917, when we 
entered the war, about 11% billion dollars 
had been lent by the American public to the 
Allies. Thus the United States had a real 
economic stake in an Allied victory. 


From the outset of the war, President 
Wilson had tried a number of times to medi- 
ate between the two sides and bring the war 
to an end. During 1916 particularly he tried 
to persuade the countries at war to stop fight- 
ing. But the military situation in 1916 was 
still favorable to the Central Powers. They 
occupied part of France, all of Belgium, and 
part of Russia. The Allies were fearful that 
a peace would result in too many gains for 
Germany. The Central Powers were equally 
uninterested in peace because of their favor- 
able military position. 

The Election of 1916. With the failure of 
his peace efforts, President Wilson launched 
a campaign to achieve military preparedness 
for the nation. He was under attack from 
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such leading figures as Theodore Roosevelt 
for not getting the United States prepared. 
More and more people were coming to real- 
ize that the United States could not permit 
a German victory, as it would be a threat to 
American security. 

In the summer of 1916 Wilson persuaded 
Congress to pass the National Defense Act. 
This enlarged the army, strengthened the 
National Guard, and set up an Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. A Naval Appropriations Bill 
provided money for increasing the Navy by 
building more battleships, submarines, and 
destroyers. A Council of National Defense, 
made up of cabinet members and advisers 
from business and labor, was created to co- 
ordinate resources for defense. 

During this same summer, Wilson 
launched his campaign for re-election. The 
Democrats praised the domestic reforms of 
Wilson’s New Freedom and used the slogan, 
“He kept us out of war.” The Republicans 
criticized Wilson for not preparing American 
defenses thoroughly. Theodore Roosevelt 
refused to run as the presidential candidate 
of the Progressive party. Instead he threw 
his support to the Republican candidate, 
Charles Evans Hughes. Roosevelt in many 
speeches accused Wilson of failure to defend 
American rights strongly enough. 

It was a close election. Wilson went to 
bed on election night thinking that Hughes 
had won. But the early morning returns 
showed that Wilson had won California, and 
this was just enough to give him a majority 
in the Electoral College. 

The Return to Submarine Warfare. About 
a month after his re-election, Wilson sent all 
the warring nations a note asking for their 
peace objectives. Unfortunately, the German 
government had invited the Allies to peace 
negotiations six days earlier, and the Allies 
felt that this invitation meant that Germany 
was weakening. The answer that both the 
Allies and Germany gave Wilson showed 
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that the warring powers were too far apart 
in their demands for a peace meeting. 

Germany prevented any further peace 
moves on the part of the United States by 
resuming unrestricted submarine warfare on 
February 1, 1917. The Germans took this 
step knowing that war with the United 
States might easily result. The German lead- 
ers thought that the U-boat warfare would 
force the Allies to surrender before Ameri- 
can military and economic aid could become 
effective. This proved to be a critical mis- 
take on their part. 

The return to unrestricted submarine war- 
fare had these results: (1) It brought the 
United States into the war. (2) Our en- 
trance revived the morale of the French 
army, units of which had mutinied in the 
winter of 1916-1917. (3) American gov- 
ernmental loans were granted to the Allied 
nations, which were in desperate financial 
condition. Without American entrance Ger- 
many might well have won the war. As it 
was, the Allies were able to hold out until 
American power could be felt. 

The End of America’s Patience. On Janu- 
ary 31, 1917, the German ambassador told 
the American government that unrestricted 
U-boat warfare would be resumed the next 
day. All ships in the zone around Britain 
would be sunk. One exception would be 
made. Germany would allow one American 
ship a week to go to Falmouth, England, 
provided it was plainly marked and _bril- 
liantly lighted at night. This was almost the 
last straw. It enraged the American public 
and their government. 

The United States immediately broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany. Then on 
March 1 the Department of State published 
the Zimmermann note, which had been ac- 
quired by the British Secret Service. In this 
note, Germany proposed to Mexico that if 
the United States entered the war, Mexico 
should enter on Germany’s side. Mexico was 


to regain Texas, which it had lost during the 
Mexican War, as a reward. Finally, after the 
sinking of five American merchant ships in 
March, Wilson asked Congress for a declara- 
tion of war. 

President Wilson called a special session 
of Congress on April 2, 1917, and at this 
session delivered his war message. Among 
other things he said: 


The world must be made safe for democracy. 
Its peace must be planted upon the tested 
foundations of political liberty. We have no 
selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, 
no dominion. We seek no indemnities for our- 
selves, no material compensation for the sacri- 
fices we shall freely make. We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind. We 
shall be satisfied when those rights have been 
made as secure as the faith and the freedom 
of nations can make them... . 


Early in the morning of April 6, 1917, 
Congress voted a declaration of war on Ger- 
many. The United States joined Britain, 
France, Italy, and Russia. It did indeed seem 
as if the democracies were lined up against 
the autocratic powers. In March the Russian 
people had revolted and overthrown their 
Czar. They had established a provisional 
government that seemed highly democratic. 
The Communists had not yet taken over the 
Russian revolution. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES 
ENTERED WORLD WAR | 


ay 


. Basic sympathy for Allied cause because of common tra- 
ditions, institutions, language. 
2. German disregard for American rights and lives shown 


in submarine policy. 


wo 


. Large economic stake in the Allied cause. 


> 


Danger to America of an all-powerful Germany gaining 
victory and dominating Europe. 

5. President Wilson’s request for war, a result of Ger- 
many’s unrestricted submarine warfare. 


UE EEEEEEEEE EERE 


Modern war, Americans soon learned, in- 
volved every citizen. Manufacturers, work- 
ers, and farmers concentrated on producing 


for the war effort. President Wilson was 
granted power by Congress to shift factories 
from producing consumer goods to making 
guns. He had authority to fix prices, to run 
railroads, to control telephone and telegraph 
companies. He delegated these powers to 
various boards responsible for mobilizing the 
resources of the nation. The most important 
wartime agencies are shown on the table on 
the next page. 

Patriotism and War Hysteria. In many 
local communities, citizens organized their 
own committees to promote “patriotic 
thought and action.” Some of these local 
committees became extremely intolerant. 
Pacifists and conscientious objectors some- 
times were roughly treated, as were Ameri- 
cans of German ancestry. Although many 
German-Americans had opposed our entry 
into the war, the vast majority supported the 
war after we entered. Nevertheless, Ameri- 
can citizens of German descent suffered some 
abuses at the hands of over-eager local com- 
mittees. German books were taken from the 
public libraries, and teaching of the German 
language was dropped from many schools. 
German music became unpatriotic. 

The Espionage and Sedition Acts. To sup- 
press dangerous elements, Congress passed 
the Espionage Act in June 1917 and the 
Sedition Act in May 1918. Anyone guilty of 
disloyalty faced imprisonment. The Sedition 
Act described a disloyal person as anyone 
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CHIEF WAR AGENCIES ON THE HOME FRONT 


TITLE 


Emergency Fleet Corporation 


War Industries Board (directed by 
Bernard Baruch) 


Food Administration (directed by 
Herbert Hoover) 


Railroad Administration 


Fuel Administration 


War Trade Board 


War Labor Board 


Committee on Publie Information 


FUNCTIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Seized German ships in American ports, rented or bought neutral ships, took over 
all private American shipping, constructed new shipyards, supervised building of 
hundreds of ships. 


Directed production and controlled the economy. Allocated war production to 
existing factories and built new war factories. Limited non-war production, fixed 


prices, allocated labor. 


Saw to it that food production was increased, less food consumed and wasted. 
By 1918 the U. S. exported three times the normal amount of meats, sugar, 
breadstuffs to Allies. Established “wheatless Mondays,” “meatless Tuesdays,” 
“porkless Thursdays.” 


Took over and ran railroads for the government. Cut passenger traffic, co-ordi- 
nated freight traffic, closed down lines. 


Introduced daylight-saving time. Used various methods to conserve fuel, such as 
closing down nonessential factories. 


Licensed all exports and imports to reduce nonessential trade. 


Arbitrated industrial disputes, banned certain strikes, fixed hours and wages in 
certain industries. 


Organized to tell Americans what the war was about and to publicize American 
aims overseas. Distributed posters, films, pamphlets. Sent out speakers to spur 
buying of government bonds. 


who should “wilfully utter, print, write or 
publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or 
abusive language about the form of govern- 
ment of the United States, or the Constitu- 
tion... or the flag . . . or the uniform of 
the Army and Navy .. . or bring the form 
of government . . . or the Constitution . . . 
into contempt . . . or advocate any curtail- 
ment of production in this country of any- 
thing necessary or essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” Under these laws over 
fifteen hundred people were arrested. 
Financing the War. The government not 
only had to find money for our expenses in 
the war but also had to help the Allies 
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finance their purchases. The British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer warned in July 1917 
that “our resources available for payments 
in America are exhausted. Unless the United 
States government can meet in full our ex- 
penses in America . . . the whole financial 
fabric of the alliance will collapse.” 

The United States Treasury Department 
conducted a vigorous campaign to sell war 
bonds, popularly known as “Liberty Loans,” 
to the public. Income taxes, corporation 
taxes, and taxes on luxuries were all in- 
creased. By October 1919 the direct cost of 
the war had amounted to about 36 billion 
dollars. Of this amount, the United States 


A A World War | Liberty Loan parade passing the New York Public Library. The parade 
promoted sale of United States government bonds in the fifth “Liberty Loan” drive. 
Why did our government sell short-term bonds to the public during World Wars | and II? 


spent 26 billions. The other 10 billions were 
loaned to the Allies to finance their purchases 
of goods, largely from this country. 


THE FIGHTING ON 
LAND AND SEA 
1. What role did the Navy play? 


2. What was the first effect of the Ameri- 
can armies in Europe? 


3. How was the war brought to an end? 


Naval Operations. The United States 
Navy sailed into action the moment we 
entered the war. The great problem was the 


U-boat menace, which threatened to force 
the Allies to surrender before American aid 
became effective. Quickly the American and 
Allied navies organized merchant ships going 
to Europe into convoys protected by de- 
stroyers. American destroyers were also dis- 
patched to Britain to serve under British 
command. This was the first time that 
American warships had ever operated under 
a foreign command. An American battle 
fleet joined the British at Scapa Flow in the 
Orkney Islands, and this great force kept the 
German fleet in port in North Germany for 
the rest of the war. 

Besides using convoys to reduce the num- 
ber of U-boat sinkings, the American Navy 
laid a tremendous number of underwater 
mines across the opening of the North Sea 
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from Scotland to Norway. The U-boats were 
so crippled by the mines and the convoy 
system that roughly two million American 
soldiers were transported to France in safety. 

The American Army. The American and 
Allied fleets helped keep the Allies in the 
war until the American Army could join with 
the Allied armies to gain military victory. 
The United States raised an army of over 
four million men and sent two million of 
them to France. Although volunteers were 
used, the chief means for getting military 
manpower was the Selective Service Act of 
May 18, 1917. By the end of the war all 
men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, some 24 million in all, were registered 
under the draft. 

Army camps were built with great speed. 
The Allies sent to the camps some experi- 
enced officers who helped train our army for 
modern warfare. Factories turned out large 
quantities of guns, tanks, and ammunition 
to equip this new army. Even so, our forces 


W The line-up of European powers in World 
War |. Which country originally in the 
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Central Powers? What advantages had the 
Allies? 
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had to rely on the British and the French for 
some weapons, such as the French 75-milli- 
meter field guns. Also, most of the troops 
sent to Europe went in Allied ships, although 
the American Navy did most of the convoy 
work. 

Young men from different sections of the 
nation and from different social classes min- 
gled together in the army training camps. 
Boys of recent immigrant background be- 
came firm friends with “old-line” Americans. 
All in all, the citizen army experience in 
World War I did a great deal to reduce dif- 
ferences and promote understanding among 
the many groups which made up the popu- 
lation of our country. 

President Wilson appointed General John 
J. Pershing to be the supreme commander of 
the American Expeditionary Force (the 
A.E.F.). The first group of American sol- 
diers arrived in France in June 1917, and 
their arrival bolstered Allied morale consid- 
erably. At first, since they were inexperi- 
enced in trench warfare, the Americans were 
placed with British and French troops along 
areas of relative quiet on the Western Front. 

The German Drives of 1918. By the spring 
of 1918 Germany was ready to launch a great 
drive to capture Paris and end the war. The 
German commander, General von Hinden- 
burg, believed that the Germans could win 
before any important number of American 
troops could reach the Allied lines. A great 
race took place, therefore, and from March 
to October 1918 about 134 million American 
soldiers were landed in Europe. At home 
Americans accepted the challenge, and the 
lines of a popular song caught their spirit: 


Send the word, send the word over there 
That the Yanks are coming, 
The Yanks are coming .. . 


<< . SD 

America,” German General von Luden- 
dorff later said, “thus became the decisive 
power in the war.” 
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On March 21, 1918, Germany launched a 
great offensive against the British from Arras 
to La Fére (see map). The Germans in- 
flicted heavy casualties and drove the British 
line back twenty-five miles. On April 9 the 
Germans launched another assault at the 
British lines. Five days later the French 
Commander, Marshal Foch, was placed in 
supreme command of all Allied forces on the 
Western Front. This move was designed to 
bring about a closer co-ordination of military 
activities. 

In May and June the Germans launched a 
campaign against the French armies on the 
front from Noyon to Reims. Soon the Ger- 
mans were threatening Paris. The Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
now warned the United States that the war 
might be lost unless American troops could 
be rushed in to make up for the difference 
in numbers between the Allies and the 
enemy. 

Turning the Tide. American troops were 
immediately placed at the front under Mar- 
shal Foch’s command. During May and June 
the Americans fought important battles 
against the Germans at Cantigny, Chateau- 
Thierry, and Belleau Wood. Then on July 
15 the Germans launched their last great of- 
fensive in the Second Battle of the Marne. 
American and French troops stopped the at- 
tack and on July 18 Foch ordered an Allied 
offensive. The Germans had expected to win 
with their offensive, but by July 18 their 
officers knew that their chances of victory 
were gone. 

The Allied Offensives and the End of the 
War. In August 1918, Marshal Foch agreed 
to General Pershing’s demand for a separate 
American army in control of its own section 
of the front. Pershing realized that this was 
necessary for the morale and effectiveness of 
the American troops. Then on September 12 
a half million American soldiers successfully 
attacked the Germans at St. Mihiel. General 
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A Massive offensives with heavy losses were 
used by both sides in World War | to move 
the lines of trenches a few miles. Where 
did American troops fight decisively? 


Pershing described the depressing effect on 
the enemy’s morale of “our ability to organize 
a large American force and drive it success- 
fully through his defenses.” 

Late in September the Allied and Ameri- 
can armies launched a great offensive. The 
Germans had to withdraw all along the 
Western Front. From March to October the 
Germans had lost one million men. Deser- 
tions were heavy. Finally, on October 2 
General von Ludendorff told his government 
that the end was near. The Germans now 
began to negotiate with President Wilson for 
an armistice. On November 3 Austria-Hun- 
gary signed an armistice with Italy. Mutinies 
occurred in the German navy, and revolu- 
tions started in some German cities. 
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A American troops fighting from a trench in 


France. Allied and German troops spent 
months in long lines of caves, muddy, cold, 
sometimes flooded, and infested with vermin. 


On November 9 the German Kaiser fled 
into exile in Holland, and on November 11 
the Germans signed the armistice with Mar- 
shal Foch. The war was over. The Germans 
had been defeated by the combined forces 
of the Allied powers and the United States. 
Although our aid did not come until the war 
had been raging nearly three years, we 
played a decisive role in turning the tide 
against the Central Powers. 

It was a destructive war. An immense 
amount of property was destroyed, and mil- 
lions of civilians died from starvation and 
disease. Russia and Germany each lost 
almost two million men in battle. France 
lost over a million and a quarter. Great 
Britain and Austria-Hungary lost about a 
million each, and Italy lost about a half 
million. The United States lost about fifty 
thousand men in battle, and slightly more 
than fifty thousand died of disease at home 
and abroad. 
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THE PEACE TREATY 


1. Analyze the Fourteen Points. 


2. What were the chief provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles? 


3. Analyze the plan for the League of 
Nations. 


American Peace Aims 


On January 8, 1918, President Wilson had 
set forth what he considered to be the condi- 
tions of a just peace. Known as the Fourteen 
Points, these were in summary: 


1. No secret agreements between nations. 
All agreements must be open to the 
world and openly arrived at. 

2. Freedom of the seas in both peace and 
war. 

3.The removal of trade barriers and 
equality of trade among all nations. 

4, Reduction of armaments by all nations. 

5. Readjustment of all claims of nations 
on colonies, with the interests of the 
colonial peoples having equal weight 
with those of the governments whose 
claims were to be determined. 

6. The evacuation by Germany of Russian 
territory and the right of Russia to de- 
termine its own government. 

7. The evacuation of Belgium and its res- 
toration. 

8.The evacuation and restoration of 
France, including the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. 

9. The frontier of Italy to be restored on 
national lines. 

10.The right of the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary to determine their own gov- 
ernments. 

11. Re-drawing the boundaries of the 
Balkan states along national lines. 

12. The right of the peoples of the Turkish 
empire to determine their own kind of 


_ 


government, and freedom of the Darda- 
nelles under international guarantees. 

13. The independence of Poland with free 
access to the sea. 

14. The formation of an association or 
league of nations to guarantee the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of 
great and small nations. 


When Wilson issued the Fourteen Points, 
he knew that the Allies had signed secret 
treaties among themselves and with Italy, 
Rumania, and Japan, promising these nations 
territory in order to bring them into the war. 
These pledges were in opposition to Wilson’s 
point that all peoples should have the right 
to determine for themselves the government 
under which they were to live. Wilson hoped 
to force the Allies to revise their war aims 
by stating his Fourteen Points. In addition, 
he hoped to stir peoples controlled by the 
Central Powers to revolt. He also hoped to 
encourage the new Soviet government of 
Russia to stay in the war. The Communists 
had staged a second revolution there in No- 
vember 1917, and were about to make peace 
with Germany. They did so, in a treaty at 


The “Big Four” at the Paris > 
Peace Conference, 1919. 
Left to right, Orlando of 
Italy, Lloyd George of Eng- 
land, Clemenceau of France, 
and Woodrow Wilson. Wil- 
son found that both Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George were 
pledged to a severe policy 
toward Germany. 


Brest-Litovsk on March 3, 1918. The Four- 
teen Points, even though the Allies objected 
to some of them, played an important role 
at the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919. 
Writing the Treaty. Twenty-seven nations 
met in Paris in January 1919 to write the 
peace treaty. The important decisions were 
made by the Big Four—Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and the United States. Soviet Russia 
was not invited, nor was Germany except 
for the signing of the treaty. The face of 
Europe had changed considerably between 
the armistice and the opening of the Peace 
Conference. Kings or emperors had lost their 
thrones in Russia, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, 
and Germany. New nations like Poland and 
Czechoslovakia had sprung up with the col- 
lapse of the Central Powers. It was felt by 
many that unless the peace settlement could 
be hurried, communism would sweep 


through much of Europe. 

When Wilson reached Europe in January 
1919, he was welcomed by huge crowds as 
the leader who would bring a new society 
on earth. In the negotiations, however, Wil- 
son had to accept compromises that vio- 
lated some of his Fourteen Points. Still, he 


did force a number of concessions from the 
other leaders. They were Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George of Great Britain, Prime 
Minister Vittorio Orlando of Italy, and Pre- 
mier Georges Clemenceau of France. 

President Wilson was most concerned at 
the Peace Conference to create a League of 
Nations which would settle future disputes 
between nations. Although some of the Eu- 
ropean leaders had little faith in the League, 
Wilson won. The League was made part of 
the peace treaty. 

Wilson felt that although the peace treaty 
had some faults, the creation of the League 
of Nations made up for these weaknesses. 
He believed that the League as it grew in 
strength would be able to correct any evils 
in the treaty. Wilson probably put too much 
faith in the League as a remedy for all the 
defects in the treaty. The League would be 
able to function only if the major world 
powers could agree on issues. They had 
many disagreements during the Peace Con- 
ference, and these could easily continue after 
the League was formed. 

Wilson’s strongest opponent at the Peace 
Conference was Clemenceau, the “Tiger of 
France.” Since Germany had invaded France 
both in 1870 and in 1914, Clemenceau de- 
manded clauses in the peace treaty that 
would guarantee the future security of 
France against Germany. He rejected Wil- 
son’s belief that a harsh treaty would add 
to German enmity toward France. 

Main Terms of the Treaty. The main pro- 
visions of the peace treaty in its final form 
were the following: 

1. Germany lost all of its colonies to Eng- 
land, France, Japan, the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

2. Alsace-Lorraine was returned to France. 

3. Independent Poland received territory 
from Germany, including a “corridor” to the 
Baltic Sea, which cut East Prussia off from 
the rest of Germany. 
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4.A special reparations commission was 
set up by the treaty. It decided in 1921 that 
Germany should pay 83 billion dollars for 
war reparations (repayment for damages). 

5. Germany was disarmed. It surrendered 
its fleet, and the German army was to be 
limited to 100,000 men. The Germans were 
forbidden to have heavy artillery, military 
airplanes, or submarines. (Actually, Ger- 
many began to violate these military restric- 
tions soon after signing the treaty. Since the 
victors did not occupy all of Germany, as 
they did after World War II, Germany was 
able to rebuild its military power in secret. ) 

6. A League of Nations was created to 
promote “international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security.” 
Each member of the League agreed “to re- 
spect and preserve against aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence” of all members. 

The League of Nations. The chief goal 
of the League was “to promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security.” The League Council 
was to have five permanent members (Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the United 
States), and four non-permanent member 
nations chosen by the Assembly. The Coun- 
cil was supposed to draft plans for the re- 
duction of armaments, and to mediate dis- 
putes between nations. It was to recommend 
economic or military action against any 
nation which broke the peace. 

The Assembly of the League, where each 
nation had one vote, was the body where 
debate and discussion took place. It was “to 
deal with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world.” The rest of the structure of 
the League consisted of a permanent staff, or 
Secretariat, and the already existing World 
Court or Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. Later, the League set 
up the International Labor Organization to 
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no means as severe as Clemenceau of 
France had desired or as the Germans were 
to claim in the years following. It did not 
destroy the economic and military power of 
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A Organization of the League of Nations. Be ready to compare it with the organization 
of the United Nations, in Chapter 20. The United States failed to join the League, but 
we joined the I.L.O. and we sent observers to League meetings and conferences. 


study world labor conditions, health prob- 
lems, and the trade in opium and other 
drugs. Though the League failed to main- 
tain world peace, it did a great deal of valu- 
able humanitarian and social work before 
World War II started in 1989. 

Signing the Treaty. The peace treaty with 
Germany was signed at Versailles on June 
28, 1919. Other treaties were signed with 
Austria and Hungary (now separate na- 
tions), with Turkey, and with Bulgaria. 
These also helped to change the face of 
Europe. As a result of all these treaties, 
seven new nations came into existence. They 
were Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 
Gyeece and Rumania received territory from 
Turkey, Hungary, and Russia. 

The peacemakers tried to draw boundaries 
along national lines. But in Eastern Europe 
the nationality groups were so mixed that 
the new boundaries had to include some 
minorities. Other factors sometimes con- 
flicted with the goal of following lines of 
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nationality. It was considered important to 
give a country borders that could be success- 
fully defended because of geographic fea- 
tures. Thus a mountain barrier was chosen 
for the border between Germany and Czech- 
oslovakia even though a German minority 
remained on the Czech side of the border. 


When President Wilson presented the Ver- 
sailles Treaty to the United States Senate on 
July 10, 1919, he said, in part: 


America may be said to have just reached 
her majority as a world power. . . . There can 
be no question of our ceasing to be a world 
power. The only question is whether we can 
refuse the moral leadership that is offered us, 
whether we shall accept or reject the confi- 
dence of the world. 


A combination of forces led to the defeat 
of the Treaty in the Senate. Among the most 
important were the following: 

1. Many senators were irritated that Wil- 
son did not take any members of the Senate 
with him to the Peace Conference. 

2. Many people still believed that the na- 
tion should not participate in European af- 
fairs and that the League of Nations would 
embroil us in troubles that did not con- 
cern us. 

3. Various minority groups in the United 
States were against the Treaty for their own 
reasons. Many German-Americans felt that 
the Treaty was too harsh toward Germany. 
Many Italian-Americans felt that Italy had 
not received enough territory from the war. 
Some Irish-Americans looked on the League 
as a British plot to rule the world. 

4, Many people were disappointed because 
the Versailles Treaty did not reach the ideal- 
istic heights of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 

5. Partisan politics helped defeat the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Some Republican senators 
feared that the Democrats, with the prestige 
of a successful treaty, might elect their can- 
didate to the Presidency in 1920. As a result 
of the 1918 elections the Republicans con- 
trolled the Senate in 1919 and 1920 by a 
majority of two. This meant a Republican 
majority on all committees. The Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was Henry Cabot Lodge, who was extremely 
hostile to Wilson. 

6. Wilson refused to accept any changes in 
the League Covenant that were proposed by 
senators. This refusal to compromise con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Treaty. 


The Struggle over the Treaty. President 
Wilson went on a grueling speaking tour of 
the nation in September 1919 to rally public 
support for the Treaty and the League. Dur- 
ing the trip he collapsed. He was too ill to 
confer with senators for months, and was 
never able to assume full leadership again. 

While Wilson was on his tour, the Senate 
divided over the issue of the Treaty and the 
League into the following groups: (1) Forty- 
three Democrats and one Republican were 
for the Treaty as written. (2) Fifteen Re- 
publicans were for the Treaty but wanted 
certain reservations or amendments added to 
the League of Nations Covenant as the price 
of American entrance. (3) About twenty 
Republicans favored the Treaty but wanted 
a longer list of reservations added as a con- 
dition of our entrance. (4) Twelve Repub- 
licans and three Democrats were against the 
Treaty and the League in any form. They 
were led by William E. Borah of Idaho. 

The Vote on the Treaty. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee reported the 
Treaty to the full Senate, with a list of reser- 
vations, or changes they would like in the 
League Covenant. When the Versailles 
Treaty with the list of reservations was put 
to vote, President Wilson persuaded the 
Democrats to vote against it. Wilson felt 
that if we made changes in the League, every 
other nation might do so too, and then there 
would not be much left of the League. He 
wanted to defeat the Treaty with the list of 
reservations. He hoped that the Senate 
would then vote on the Treaty as written, 
without reservations. This, however, never 
happened. The Senate twice voted and failed 
to accept the Treaty with reservations, in 
November 1919 and March 1920. No other 
vote was taken, and the Senate never voted 
on the Treaty as originally written. 

The Election of 1920. After the Treaty 
failed to pass the Senate, President Wilson 
turned to the Presidential election of 1920 
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in the hope that the American people would 
show their firm belief in the League of Na- 
tions. The Democrats nominated Governor 
James Cox of Ohio and Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt as their 
candidates. Their platform supported the 
League without reservations. The Socialists 
nominated Eugene V. Debs, who was in At- 
lanta Penitentiary for a wartime speech op- 
posing war. The Republicans nominated 
Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio and 
Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts. 
They ran on a platform vaguely favoring 
American entrance into an association of 
nations. During the campaign, Harding 
took no clear-cut stand on the League of 
Nations. 

The League was only one of the many 
issues in the election. The country was tired 
after the effort of fighting World War I. 
Harding promised a return to what he called 
“normalcy’—a peaceful period without re- 
forms and without Wilsonian idealism. Hard- 
ing and Coolidge won a clear-cut victory. In 
his inaugural address on March 4, 1921, Hard- 
ing stated that our country wanted no part in 
“directing the destinies of the Old World.” 

Congress terminated the war with Ger- 
many by joint resolution in July 1921. The 
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<4 An English comment on the 
failure of the United States 
to join the League. What is 
the importance of the key- 
stone in an arch? Why was 
the League rejected? 


Senate later approved separate treaties with 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary. Our coun- 
try assumed none of the responsibilities of 
supporting the Versailles Treaty but did 
secure from the enemy “all the rights and 
advantages” granted us in the treaty. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What were the background causes for 
World War I? The immediate causes? 

3. Prepare a log recording the submarine 
policy of the Germans from 1914 until the 
United States entered the war. 

4, Why did the sinking of the Lusitania 
so arouse the people of the United States? 

5. What steps did President Wilson take 
in 1916 to encourage military preparedness? 

6. What was the main issue in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1916? 


7. What events finally caused President 
Wilson to ask for a declaration of war? 

8. List the economic activities that were 
put under the control of the President to 
_ make our war effort more efficient. 

9. How were German-Americans treated 
in the United States during World War I? 

10. Describe and comment on the legisla- 
tion passed to control any forces dangerous 
to the government during World War I. 

11. How did we finance the war? 

12. How did the American Navy meet the 
threat of submarine warfare? 

13. On a map of Western Europe show the 
major offensives of 1918. 

14, Summarize the principles of the Four- 
teen Points. 

15. What were the principal provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles? 

16. Describe the League of Nations. 

17. What happened to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in the United States Senate? Why? 

18. Describe the candidates, issues, and 
results of the election of 1920. 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Make maps of Europe and the Middle 
East dated 1914 and 1919. Show all the 
changes caused by the war. 

2. Compare the outcome of the elections 
of 1916 and 1920. 

3. Draw up a series of arguments for and 
against American entry into the League of 
Nations. Stage a Senate debate on the issue. 

4, Read and report on a novel dealing 
with World War I. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


J. T. Adams (ed.), Album of American 
History, Scribner. In Volume IV, pages 316- 
385 have many pictures and cartoons of this 


period. - R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side 
of American History, Ginn. Firsthand ac- 
counts of the Western and home fronts ap- 
pear on pages 244-248. - A. C. Collins, The 
Story of America in Pictures, Literary Guild 
of America. Good contemporary pictures ap- 
pear on pages 324-355. - H. S. Commager 
and A. Nevins (eds.), The Heritage of 
America, Little, Brown. Pages 1064-1093. 


Special Accounts 


B. M. Baruch, American Industry in the 
War, Prentice-Hall. Baruch’s own story of 
the War Industries Board and the problem 
of economic mobilization in wartime. See 
especially pages 15 to 47. + Walter Millis, 
Road to War, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
A study of the role of propaganda in stirring 
up the people of a nation. + P. Slosson, The 
Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928, Mac- 
millan. One of the “History of American 
Life” series, devoted to the war and its ef- 
fects. + M. Sullivan, Our Times, Scribner. 
You will find much valuable information in 
Volume 5, Chapters 5, 9, 18, 20. 


Biography and Fiction 

W. Cather, One of Ours, Knopf. A novel 
of the change in a young man as he moves 
from his home in Nebraska through the ex- 
periences of the war in France. - J. Daniels, 
The Wilson Era: Years of the War and After, 
1917-1923, University of North Carolina 
Press. - H. McCracken, Pershing, the Story 
of a Great Soldier, Brewer and Warren. ° 
C. B. Nordhoff and J. N. Hall, Falcons of 
France, Little, Brown. A novel of French 
aviation and the “LaFayette Flying Corps” 
during the War. - E. M. Remarque, All Quiet 
on the Western Front, Little, Brown. A vivid 
and stirring novel of the war experiences of 
a young German. ¢ L. Thomas, Raiders of the 
Deep, Doubleday. The story of the warfare 
at sea. 
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UNIT Vi 


America between the Wars, 
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1919-1939 


Introducing the Unit. The years between 
1919 and 1939 were split at midpoint be- 
tween frenzied prosperity and severe de- 
pression. National Prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages lasted 
through the twenties and then was repealed 
in the thirties. These were decades in which 
the nation at first rejected the idea of Fed- 
eral government action on social problems 
and then turned to the large-scale social 
experiments of the New Deal. They were 
years when national self-confidence sud- 
denly gave way to fears, uncertainty, and 
harsh self-criticism. People’s attitudes and 
actions were very different in the depressed 


1930's from what they had been in the “roar- 
ing twenties.” 

Many basic developments in this period 
continued trends begun in the late nineteenth 
century. For example, farms and small towns 
continued to lose people to cities, and politi- 
cal power began to shift in the same way. 
Suburbs kept on growing, while the influence 
of city fashions and habits upon the rest of 
the country increased. : 

Yet sharp breaks were made with the past, 
too. In the 1920’s the government continued 
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the same passive role that it had played in 
economic affairs from 1865 to 1900. But in 
the 1930’s it began to regulate many aspects 
of business activity, going far beyond even 
the practices of 1901 to 1917. This change 
was a direct result of the “crash” of 1929, 
which ruined many Americans financially, 
and the great depression that followed. 

The map illustrates several of the social, 
economic, and technological developments 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s that were significant 
then and affect our life today. 
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This country believes in prosperity. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Inaugural address 
(March 4, 1925) 


Central Concepts: 


1. How the postwar years brought intoler- 
ance and fears of radicalism. 

2. How the voters, in electing Harding, 
sought a return to “normalcy.” 

3. How scandals blemished the Harding 
administration but failed to diminish the 
popularity of Coolidge. 

4, Republican policies under Harding, Coo- 
lidge, and Hoover. 

5. How prosperity was enjoyed, but not by 
organized labor. 

6. How agriculture and some industries 
lagged in prosperity. 

7. Why prosperity gave way to a depression. 

8. How attempts to end the depression failed. 


Key People 


A. Mitchell Palmer Robert M. La Follette 
Warren G. Harding Herbert Hoover 
Albert B. Fall Andrew Mellon 
Calvin Coolidge Samuel Insull 

Alfred E. Smith 


Key Events 


Red scare of 1919-1920 

Scandals of Harding’s administration 

Teapot Dome 

Election of 1928 

The farm problem 

McNary-Haugen plan 

Crash of 1929 

Hawley-Smoot tariff 

Agricultural Marketing Act 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation created 


Key Terms 

reds parity 

Ku Klux Klan farm bloc 
“normalcy” buying on margin 
“wets” and “drys” Federal Farm Board 
mergers budget deficit 


At the end of World War I there was a 
general desire to return to pre-war condi- 
tions. The emergency war powers that had 
been granted the President were repealed, 
and the various boards set up to mobilize 
the home front were dissolved. The unhap- 
piness over the Versailles Treaty led many 
to feel that our country should try to isolate 
itself from European affairs. We have al- 
ready seen that the United States failed to 
join the League of Nations. Opposition to 
all foreigners and to foreign ideas developed. 
The new immigration policy adopted in the 
1920’s (described in Chapter 7) was aimed 
at reducing the number of immigrants. The 
reaction against foreign ideas was known as 
the “red scare.” 

The Red Scare of 1919-1920. Since the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, a small group of 
American Communists had been loudly pro- 
claiming their allegiance to the Communist 
plan of world revolution against capitalism. 
Some Americans became frightened. They 
demanded suppression not only of Com- 
munist party activity but of all other liberal 
and radical activity as well. Frequently 
when Communists, Socialists, and other crit- 
ics of capitalism tried to speak, mobs broke 
up the meetings. Popular fears of the activi- 
ties of Communists and other “reds” (radi- 
cals) were increased when bomb explosions 
took place in several cities. 

After one bombing in which Wilson’s At- 
torney-General, A. Mitchell Palmer, was 
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nearly hit, the Justice Department was or- 
dered to act. Consequently, hundreds of 
persons were rounded up as “red” revolu- 
tionaries and jailed during the last months 
of 1919 and the first part of 1920. Many 
were deported as undesirable aliens. In some 
cases those arrested were denied their con- 
stitutional rights while in custody, and the 
protests of eminent judges against such de- 
nials of rights were disregarded. 

Gradually it was realized that the bomb- 
ings were the work of a few fanatics and that 
the number of active Communists in the 
United States was small enough to be 
handled by the regular law-enforcement 
agencies and courts. When this change in 
popular attitudes occurred in 1921, the red 
scare died down. It had shown that the old 
American confidence in our impregnable se- 
curity had been shaken. 
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A Deporting “reds” or “radicals” to Russia 
during the red scare of 1919-1920. This 
group is being put aboard a ship at Ellis 
Island, New York. What is a “radical? 


The Weakening of the Labor Movement. 
American fear of radicalism hurt the labor 
movement in 1919 and 1920. Many workers 
were unhappy because prices were going up 
while wages remained stationary. Unions 
therefore tried to secure higher wages by 
strikes. At one time or another during 1919 
about four million workmen were out on 
strike. The most spectacular were the walk- 
outs in steel and coal. But the total gains for 
labor were small. 

A business depression in 1920 and 192] 
threw men out of work. This added to the 
difficulties of the unions, as it became more 
difficult to organize men who were desperate 
for jobs. All in all, from 1919 to 1921 labor 
unions lost much of the public support they 
had won during the war. A number of prom- 
inent churchmen tried to show that many 
grievances of labor were legitimate and that 
the aims of the American labor movement 
were basically conservative. But they could 
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not erase popular suspicion that all labor 
protests were the work of “foreign” agitators. 

The Ku Klux Klan. Another sign of in- 
tolerance and fear in the early postwar years 
was the growth of the Ku Klux Klan. The 
Klan was revived in the South in 1915, but 
in 1920 it began to expand throughout the 
whole nation. It reached four or five million 
members in 1924 and became an important 
force in some states, including Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Oregon, and Indiana. 

The Klan claimed to stand for “100 per 
cent Americanism” and was hostile to Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Negroes. Some people joined 
the Klan because of the American habit of 
joining clubs just to belong. But others 
joined it because of prejudice against the 
Negro, the Jew, or the Catholic. 

The beliefs and the secret nature of the 
Klan made of it a weapon for the persecution 
of minority groups. Floggings, murders, and 
other outrages, often with a motive of per- 
sonal vengeance, were increasingly often 
committed in its name. It featured secret 
membership lists, hoods and robes, and de- 
structive mobs that gathered in the night. 
But newspaper exposures and a congres- 
sional investigation robbed the Klan of its 
“glamor” and its activities declined. 


POLITICS IN THE 1920'S 

1. What were the chief scandals of Har- 
ding’s administration? 

2. Characterize Calvin Coolidge as a man 
and as President. 

3. Describe the state of affairs at the 
opening of the Hoover administration. 


There was a strong reaction against the 
progressive reforms of the years before 
World War I, and popular interest in politics 


was at a low ebb in 1920. Only about half 
of those eligible to vote bothered to go to 
the polls in the presidential election which 
brought the Republicans back into power. 

The new President, Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, was born at Blooming Grove, Ohio, 
on November 2, 1865, the son of a country 
doctor. In 1884 he became editor and pro- 
prietor of the Marion, Ohio, Star and 
achieved success as a publisher. Until 1914, 
when he was elected to the United States 
Senate, his genuinely pleasant and winning 
personality had helped him to rise steadily 
in local and state politics. Harding's record 
in the Senate was not distinguished, but he 
became a “dark horse” candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Harding’s Approach to the Presidency. In 
contrast to Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson, Harding felt that a President 
should act as a moderator and not as a strong 
party leader. He sought no great reforms or 
changes. In a speech in Boston in 1920, he 
remarked that what the country needed was 
“not nostrums but normalcy, not revolution 
but restoration.” The fact was that the 
United States had never experienced a pe- 
riod that might be called “normal” during its 
astounding growth from a foreign colony to 
a major world power. Yet Harding’s words 
had great appeal. A return to “normalcy” 
seemed to be a perfectly logical thing to 
many Americans who then thought we could 
escape from the worries and cares of world 
responsibility. They were reacting against 
all the restrictions ot the war period. Har- 
ding’s “normalcy” undoubtedly helped him 
and his running mate, Calvin Coolidge, to 
defeat Democratic candidates James M. Cox 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt by a majority of 
more than seven million votes. 

Harding appointed some outstanding pub- 
lic servants, like Charles Evans Hughes as 
Secretary of State, Herbert Clark Hoover as 
Secretary of Commerce, and millionaire An- 


A President Warren G. Harding with some of 
At far left is Albert 
B. Fall and at far right Harry Daugherty. 
Read about them on the next page. 


his political associates. 


drew Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury. 
But most of his other appointments were 
made from among his cronies, with less con- 
sideration for the public welfare. Unfortu- 
nately Harding’s administration, like Grant’s, 
was marred by widespread corruption and 
scandalous conduct in high office. 

Scandals in the Administration. The “Ohio 
Gang” which trailed into Washington to in- 
fluence the new administration was not ex- 
posed until after the President’s death. 
Harding undoubtedly knew that he was be- 
ing betrayed by men he had placed in re- 
sponsible positions, but he was too weak to 
check the plundering. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that his knowledge of it helped bring 
about his death. He died on August 2, 1923, 
while he was on a tour of Alaska and the 
West Coast. 

A whole series of scandals came to light 
in various areas of the Harding administra- 
tion. Government funds were stolen and 
wasted in the administration of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Its director was sentenced to the 
Federal penitentiary. Around 250 million 
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A “Polluting the Stream” shows what long- 
range effects of the Teapot Dome Scandal? 


WV President Coolidge refuses point-blank to 
vacate the White House until his other rub- 
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dollars had disappeared during his term of 
office. Scandal rocked the Department of 
Justice under Harding’s Attorney-General, 
Harry Daugherty. Daugherty was dismissed 
for the illegal sale of liquor permits and of 
pardons, among other malpractices. The 
Alien Property Custodian was convicted of 
criminal conspiracy to defraud the govern- 
ment in the sale of German chemical patents. 

The most notorious of the Harding scan- 
dals concerned the leasing to private interests 
of the rich national oil reserves at Elk Hills, 
California, and Teapot Dome, Wyoming. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, 
first requested Harding to transfer the re- 
serves from the Navy Department to Fall’s 
jurisdiction. Fall then proceeded secretly, 
and without accepting bids from a number 
of companies, to lease the Elk Hills oil prop- 
erties to Harry F. Sinclair, and the Teapot 
Dome area to Edward L. Doheny. Each of 
these men—Sinclair and Doheny—controlled 
huge petroleum companies. 

A distasteful display of sudden riches by 
Fall attracted the suspicions of some mem- 
bers of the Senate, and a full investigation 
was made by Democratic Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana. Shocking evidence was 
found by Walsh. It revealed among other 
things that Doheny had “loaned” Fall 
$100,000 without interest or security while 
Fall had received $300,000 from Sinclair. 

Legal action was begun, and a Supreme 
Court decision finally restored the oil re- 
serves to the public in 1927. Fall was sen- 
tenced to a year in jail and fined. $100,000 
for accepting a bribe. 

The Election of 1924. Calvin Coolidge, 
who was elevated to the Presidency by 
Harding’s death in 1923, was not touched by 
the scandals. Coolidge was able to win pub- 
lic confidence. Such statements as “the busi- 
ness of America is business” made Coolidge 
popular with many Americans. Although his 
rather dry, reserved personality was almost 
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a complete contrast to that of Harding, 
Coolidge had no trouble in winning the Re- 
publican nomination in 1924. 

The Democrats had more difficulty in 
selecting a standard-bearer for the coming 
election campaign. Their convention became 
deadlocked between. supporters of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York and William 
G. McAdoo of California. Smith had gained 
national prominence for his competent, pro- 
gressive administration in New York, while 
McAdoo, Woodrow Wilson’s son-in-law, had 
been Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson. 
After a record-shattering 103 ballots, a New 
York lawyer named John W. Davis was 
nominated. Davis did his best during: the 
campaign but was not able to convince vot- 
ers that the Republicans should be held 
responsible for the Harding scandals. 

It was evident that many Americans were 
not sharing in the new prosperity and were 
dissatisfied with the candidates and _plat- 
forms of both major parties. Farmers were 
particularly unhappy over the economic sit- 
uation. As a result, they joined with some 
labor unions and the Socialist party to run 
Wisconsin Senator Robert M. La Follette for 
President on a Progressive ticket. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor went so far as to 
endorse La Follette, thus ending its tradi- 
tional practice of not backing any political 
party officially. La Follette surprisingly 
polled five million votes, quite an achieve- 
ment for a candidate of a third party. But 
the election of 1924 showed that Coolidge 
and his running mate, Charles G. Dawes, a 
Chicago banker, were unbeatable, even had 
there been no third party to divide the vote. 
Republican claims that their administration 
would guarantee more business prosperity 
were effective with the public. The Repub- 
lican candidates received more than 54 per 
cent of the votes cast. 

Calvin Coolidge as President. The Presi- 
dent-elect, Calvin Coolidge (1872-1933), 


was born at Plymouth, Vermont. After grad- 
uating from Amherst College, he entered law 
practice in Massachusetts. Between 1902 and 
1920 he held the offices of assemblyman, 
mayor of Northampton, state senator, and 
finally governor of Massachusetts. As gov- 
ernor he gained a reputation for economy in 
government. But the national recognition 
which won him the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation in 1920 resulted largely from a state- 
ment he made during a strike by Boston 
police in 1919. While acting to end the strike, 
Coolidge was praised in the press for assert- 
ing that “no one has a right to strike against 
the public safety anywhere, at any time.” 
Coolidge was heard from so seldom while 
he was Vice-President that he earned the 
nickname of “Silent Cal.” As President he 
was given to short, terse phrases, often re- 
stating some old maxim. Business prosperity 
increased during the Coolidge administration 
and business leaders never stopped acclaim- 
ing him. Coolidge believed that by doing or 
saying as little as possible and reducing taxes 
he was helping the country. And so it 
seemed, It was not until after the great de- 
pression had struck that Americans criticized 
his administration for lack of leadership. 
The Election of Herbert Hoover. In 
August 1927, while on vacation in South 
Dakota’s Black Hills, Coolidge surprised the 
country by remarking, “I do not choose to 
run for President in 1928.” The Republicans 
therefore turned to Herbert Hoover, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and picked Charles 
Curtis of Kansas as his running mate. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
was chosen by the Democrats in 1928 after 
a bitter convention fight, and Joseph T. Rob- 
inson of Arkansas was selected to complete 
their ticket. Smith had been an outstanding 
governor but had too many political handi- 
caps. Despite his progressive record, many 
Americans felt that “Al” was too closely 
connected with the Tammany Hall political 
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A Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
called by Franklin D. Roosevelt the “Happy 
Warrior,” campaigning in Wisconsin in 1928. 
What factors helped defeat him? 


V Herbert Hoover (right) on the way to his 
inauguration on March 4, 1929. Beside him 
is the outgoing President, Calvin Coolidge. 
The country was at a peak of prosperity. 
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machine in New York. In addition, he was 
a “wet” (one who opposed prohibition) and 
a Roman Catholic. Because of these two 
factors he was unable to carry several key 
states in the “solid South.” Even before the 
vote was cast he had been beaten by a com- 
bination of prosperity, prohibition, and preju- 
dice. Hoover campaigned on the prosperity 
of the time and the slogan of “a chicken in 
every pot and two cars in every garage.” He 
won with a landslide electoral vote of 444 
to Smith’s 87. 

Herbert Clark Hoover was born the son of 
a village blacksmith at West Branch, Iowa, 
on August 10, 1874, and was brought up in 
the Quaker faith. He graduated from Stan- 
ford University in 1895 and was very success- 
ful as a mining engineer early in life. He 
was living abroad when World War I broke 
out in Europe in 1914, and became world- 
famous for his work in organizing Belgian 
War Relief. Because of this experience, 
President Wilson appointed him Food Ad- 
ministrator when the United States entered 
the war. After the war, Hoover headed the 
American Relief Administration, which dis- 
tributed five million tons of American food 
in twenty-three countries. Hoover had a life 
of solid accomplishment behind him before 
he entered Harding’s cabinet as Secretary of 
Commerce and was regarded highly as a 
humanitarian. 

Seemingly, no administration ever started 
out under more favorable circumstances than 
did Hoover’s. Business in general was enjoy- 
ing the highest level of profits in living mem- 
ory. The stock market, which had never been 
higher than in 1928, had gone into a new 
frenzy of trading at the news of Hoover's 
election. Leading bankers and_ industrial- 
ists were confidently saying that the United 
States had entered a “new economic era.” 
Hoover himself went on record with a state- 
ment that he foresaw an end to poverty. Yet, 
at the very moment when the new President 


was taking his oath of office, immense cracks 
were appearing in the wall of profits. The 
financial crisis which distinctly marked the 
end of an era and helped spin the nation 
into the great depression was only eight 
months away. This new administration was 
headed for disaster. 


The similarities of the Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover administrations are easier to talk 
about than the differences. All three admin- 
istrations were heavily influenced by the at- 
titudes of business leaders who felt that 
government regulation of business should 
be cut down or ended. Another policy which 
pleased business and financial interests was 
the adoption of a program of rigid thrift and 
low taxes by the Federal government. The 
motto was “less government in business and 
more business in government.” 

Tax and Tariff Policies. Most of the eco- 
nomic measures were recommended by An- 
drew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. His 
program had essentially two objectives: The 
first was continued reduction of the national 
debt. From over 24 billion dollars in 1920 
it declined to around 16 billion dollars by 
1930. Mellon’s second objective was a reduc- 
tion in taxes. The Mellon tax program re- 
duced corporation taxes and income taxes, 
particularly on the upper levels, consider- 
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A The Underwood Tariff of 1913 led to sharply 
reduced rates, but the tariffs of the 1920's 
and early 1930’s reversed this trend and 
returned to high protective levels. 


ably. This tax program was criticized as 
favoring the rich. 

The leaders of our government in the 
1920’s did not favor governmental regulation 
of business. But they did support subsidies 
or aids to certain businesses through higher 
tariffs in 1922 (Fordney-McCumber tariff) 
and 1930 (Smoot-Hawley tariff). They also 
favored help for the merchant marine and 
for aviation. The American merchant marine 
was aided by subsidies, loans, and tariff regu- 
lations. The young aviation industry was 
encouraged by airmail subsidies, or payments 
of money for carrying airmail for the Post 
Office Department. 
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The Decline of Business Regulation. The 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts prac- 
tically fell into disuse in the 1920’s. The F ed- 
eral Trade Commission, which progressives 
had hoped would help protect the consumer, 
was staffed with friends of the business in- 
terests it was supposed to regulate. Between 
1919 and 1928, there were only forty-eight 
fines charged in anti-trust suits, and eight of 
these were against labor. Yet this was at a 
time when many businesses were becoming 
monopolies. Between 1919 and 1930 compe- 
tition was reduced by the frequent merging 
of two or more firms or the purchase of one 
company by another. In these years, some 
eight thousand manufacturing and mining 
firms and about eighteen hundred banking 
firms merged with others. 

The Growth of Public Utility Holding 
Companies. Electric power was one of the 
fields in which monopoly grew in a spectacu- 
lar way. The technical development of so- 
called “superpower,” whereby many electric 
companies could combine their transmission 
lines to carry the power load, made possible 
great economies in operation. But it also 
created a condition of “natural monopoly” 
wherever this was done. A natural monopoly 
exists where it is impractical for more than 
one company to try to serve an area because 
of the nature of the business. Examples to- 
day are gas, telephone, and electric service. 
It became practical and advisable for utility 
companies to consolidate. With no govern- 
ment regulation, there soon were many 
mergers of formerly independent companies. 
In addition, holding companies (p. 127) 
were formed to buy enough stock in various 
utility companies to control their policies. 

By 1929 ten groups of companies, joined 
by the holding-company device, were selling 
more than 75 per cent of all electric power 
in the country. Profits from financial promo- 
tion in this field were high. As a result there 
was a good deal of unwise speculation by in- 
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vestors in the stocks of the holding com- 
panies. The holding companies, in turn, 
issued stock far in excess of the value of any 
physical assets that they owned. The results 
were serious. For example, when the great 
utility empire controlled by Samuel Insull 
failed in 1932, the investing public lost 700 
million dollars. There was simply not enough 
property to be sold to repay the investors 
what they had paid for the stock. 


There were many factors underlying the 
business prosperity of the 1920's. (1) There 
was a great willingness on the part of the 
public to invest its savings in every kind of 
enterprise. (2) A tremendous gain took place 


in business and industrial efficiency. (8) 
There was rapid expansion in certain types 
of industries. (4) New methods of financing 
were devised, among them installment buy- 
ing of almost every kind of merchandise. 
(5) Above all, there was an unlimited con- 
fidence that an easy fortune could be made 
simply out of the growth of the country. 
During the war, when great speed in pro- 
duction was needed, there had been a serious 
shortage of skilled labor. Because speed was 
more important than expense, scientific prin- 
ciples of management and organization were 
adopted, and human labor was replaced by 
machines wherever possible. Under these 
circumstances, the American genius for ma- 
chine production developed to a high degree. 


The Improved Standard of Living. The 
vast increase in productive power from the 
increased use of machinery had a revolution- 
ary effect on the American standard of liv- 
ing. The six-day week and the eight-hour 
day began to be approached. Where the 
average mill-hand had worked fifty-five 
hours a week before the war, he was now 
likely to be working forty-eight to fifty hours. 
Furthermore, real wages (the level of wages 
in relation to the cost of living) were better 
generally after the difficult days of 1919 to 
1921. For skilled labor the buying power of 
an hour's work was 50 per cent greater in 
1927 than in 1913. In 1923, partly because of 
President Harding’s influence, the United 
States Steel Corporation changed over from 
a twelve-hour to an eight-hour day. Although 
this meant an increase in the labor force of 
about seventeen thousand men, the corpora- 
tion was at the same time able to raise wages 
and still show a comfortable profit. 

The Weak Position of Labor. The new 
“American plan,” as the industrial philosophy 
of the 1920’s came to be known, did not help 
labor unionism. The presence of radicals in 
the labor movement during the red scare had 
aroused the suspicions of the public, and had 
given employers a chance to oppose the 
“right” of collective bargaining. Then, during 
the minor depression in 1920 and 1921, about 
one fourth of the four million members of the 
American Federation of Labor stopped pay- 
ing dues. The A.F. of L. did not recover its 
former level of membership during the 1920's. 

Nor were the labor unions immune to the 
low standard of public morality prevailing at 
the time. Exposures of racketeering by a few 
union leaders further discredited the labor 
movement. At the same time the rise in the 
level of real wages made many workers feel 
that they did not need a trade union. 

Organized labor fared no better in the 
courts than with the public. During a strike 
by railroad workers in 1922 Harding’s Attor- 


ney-General, Harry M. Daugherty, succeeded 
in getting one of the most effective injunc- 
tions against labor ever issued. After that, 
the law seemed to be increasingly weighted 
against labor unions. On the whole, union 
labor in the 1920’s was made up of the most 
skilled and highest paid workers in many key 
industries. At no time, in the 1920’s or since, 
have the majority of American workers been 
organized into unions. 

Finding Markets for Increased Production. 
There was rapid expansion in certain indus- 
tries during the 1920’s. The greatest advance 
occurred in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of durable goods such as automobiles, 
radios, washing machines, and other ap- 
pliances. This resulted in what the econo- 
mists call “instability of demand.” Such 
goods did not wear out soon, and continued 
expansion in production depended on an 
ever wider market. To win new customers, 
manufacturers relied on gigantic, expensive, 
and clever advertising campaigns. Even 
more, they depended on the spread and pop- 
ularity of credit buying. 

Installment buying was a novelty in finan- 
cial practice that became widely accepted in 
this era. It was estimated that in one year 
85 per cent of the furniture, 80 per cent of 
the phonographs, 75 per cent of the washing 
machines, and most vacuum cleaners, pianos, 
automobiles, and other large items were sold 
on time payments. In 1929 about seven bil- 
lion dollars worth of sales were made this 
way. But the incomes of consumers were not 
increasing at the same rate as sales. A limit 
to credit buying would have to be reached 
in time, and this could not help having a 
severe effect on the economy in general. 

The Automobile Industry in the 1920's. 
The most striking example of expansion oc- 
curred in the automobile industry, and the 
prosperity of this industry helped all the rest. 
Auto manufacturing used up more than 15 
per cent of all steel produced, and more 
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rubber, nickel, plate glass, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and lead than any other industry. Im- 
provements were continuous. The closed car 
became more popular than the earlier open 


models. Many mechanical features were 
added, such as the self-starter and hydraulic 
brakes. Production of cars stood at five mil- 
lion in the year 1929, almost four times the 
production of 1921. 

As in other large industries, heavy invest- 
ment in the automobile industry meant that 
costs and market conditions must be con- 
trolled as much as possible. As a result there 
was much consolidation. Of the forty-four 
companies making motor cars in 1926, only 
eleven were left by 1929, and the field was 
really dominated by three or four of these. 
Although auto workers were among the 
highest paid workers in terms of their rate 
per hour, frequent changes in car models 
meant weeks of unemployment during the 
course of the year. As more and more cars 
rolled off the assembly lines, competition for 
sales became acute. Months before the stock 
market crash in October 1929, auto sales 
were falling behind production. 
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@ In the prosperous 1920's a 
surprising number of people 
had automobiles or were 
buying them on the _install- 
ment plan. This highway in 


St. Louis, Missouri, was 
crowded with the newest 
models. 


THE “SICK” PARTS 
OF THE ECONOMY 


1. Where were the “weak spots” in indus- 
try and transportation? 


2. What was the basic “farm problem’? 
3. What was done to aid the farmers? 


Weak Spots in Industry and Transporta- 
tion. Several important industries did not 
share very much in the general prosperity. 
The railroads and the merchant marine, the 
coal, textile, and shoe industies, and agricul- 
ture all suffered. Railroad revenue fell off 
alarmingly during the 1920’s. Newér means 
of transportation, such as trucks, buses, and 
airlines, were gaining much freight and pas- 
senger business. Little was done by the rail- 
roads to meet this new challenge to their 
supremacy in transportation, and few were 
strong enough to weather the depression after 
1929. By 1933 many roads were bankrupt. 

The Problem of Agriculture. One of the 
most distressing developments of the 1920's 


was the continuous depression in agriculture. 
“Food will win the war” had been a popular 
slogan. The increased production in wartime 
upset the balance between production and 
normal demand that had prevailed just be- 
fore the war. After 1920, European farmers 
were producing again and there was a great 
drop in the demand for American produce. 
Then the industrial boom meant that while 
prices for farm products stayed low, the 
cost of everything the farmer most needed 
climbed. Also, a tremendous wartime rise in 
land values meant that farmers were faced 
with higher rents, interest, and taxes. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, and the National Farm- 
ers’ Union soon laid the farm problem before 
the government, hoping for aid which would 
re-establish the situation of 1909-1914. What 
the farmers wanted is called parity. Parity 
would give farmers the same purchasing 
power in relation to the purchasing power of 
people in industry that the farmers had en- 
joyed just before 1914. 

Plans to Aid the Farmers. After 1924, a 
farm bloc, a group composed of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats from the farm states, 
gained strength in Congress. The objective 
of this bloc was expressed in the McNary- 
Haugen plan, which called for the govern- 
ment to come to the aid of agriculture. It 
was essentially a plan for disposing of sur- 
plus farm products and forcing the farmers 
to cut down production while establishing 
fixed prices for farm products above the 
world prices. The McNary-Haugen bills were 
passed by Congress in 1927 and 1928, but 
President Coolidge rejected them, and Con- 
gress was unable to pass them over his veto. 

The farmers could not see why govern- 
ment aid in the farm crisis should be viewed 
as wrong, while helping business by means 
of the tariff was not so considered. We shall 
see later how the farmers’ growing resent- 
ment finally reached the point where they 


FARM PRICES AND 
THE FARMER‘S COSTS, 1910-1930 
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A The farm depression after 1918. Notice how 
sharply farm prices dropped. What hap- 
pened to the farmer's costs in relation to the 
prices he paid after 1920? 


left their traditional Republican position to 
help give the Democrats an overwhelming 
victory in 19382. 


The prices of stocks had been rising stead- 
ily since 1925, thus providing capital for 
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A On “Black Friday,” October 29, 1929, the 
day of the stock-market crash, crowds of 
shocked investors thronged Wall Street in 
front of the Stock Exchange building. 


industries to expand. In the last week of 
October 1929, however, there came a crash 
of prices on the stock market. Within a few 
weeks the value of stocks had fallen by an 
average of 40 per cent. This meant that 
about thirty billion dollars in profits were 
completely wiped out. People could no 
longer buy as many goods as they had be- 
fore. Industry had to reduce its production, 
and this threw many employees out of work. 
As a result of unemployment, purchasing 
power was further reduced and production 
was cut further. Soon our nation was in a 
vicious spiral of depression, which was to last 
about ten years. 

Causes of the Crash and Depression. 
There were many reasons for the crash and 
the long depression which followed it. (1) 
Europe was already in a severe depression, 
and this reduced European purchases of 
American goods. The European depression 
also reduced or wiped out the profits of 
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Americans who had invested in stocks and 
bonds of European companies or govern- 
ments. (2) Installment buying had led many 
industries to expand their production. With 
the crash and subsequent depression, people 
had less money with which to continue buy- 
ing industrial goods or even to pay for those 
already purchased on the installment plan. 

(3) The increase in monopoly had led to 
the establishment of too high prices for many 
goods. After 1929, therefore, many indus- 
trial firms were in the same situation as the 
farmers. They had more goods than they 
could sell. With their products piling up in 
warehouses, industries had to slash their 
working force and thus further increase un- 
employment. (4) Farmers had been suffer- 
ing long before the crash. The decline in 
farm income had reduced the ability of 
farmers to buy manufactured goods. 

(5) Much of the stock-market speculation 
had been unsound. Many banking houses 
had become high-pressure salesmen for do- 
mestic and foreign investments about which 
they knew or understood only what the pro- 
moters had told them. They made no effort 
to check on the soundness of the securities 
that they were selling. Lulled by the assur- 
ances of business and government officials 
that the economy was sound, and tempted by 
the advertising of investment brokers, many 
Americans hoped to “get rich quick.” They 
used their savings, and often even mortgaged 
their homes, to speculate on the stock market. 

Many of those speculating on the stock 
market bought their stocks on margin. To 
buy on margin, the speculator paid in cash 
for only part of the stock. The stock broker 
supplied the rest on credit. When stock 
prices dropped suddenly, the broker asked 
for the money he had loaned (the margin). 
Many investors could not raise the additional 
money. The broker then sold the stock to 
recover his own money invested in it, while 
the speculator lost his entire investment. 


—— 


When the crash came, the shock was so 
great that even soundly organized and con- 
servative business firms suffered heavily 
along with those which were not sound. 

Those who lost their savings in the crash, 
of course, could buy much less than formerly 
and had to lower their standard of living. 
But others who had not been speculating 
were stricken too, for their securities were 
suddenly worth much less and they were 
caught up in the general panic. There was 
then a decided loss of confidence in financial 
and business leaders. By 1930 all prices were 
going down fast. Business was dropping off, 
factories were shutting down, agriculture 
continued its decline, and there were nearly 
28,000 business and banking failures. 


Life During the Depression. The stock- 
market crash and the subsequent depression 
not only hit Americans in their pocketbooks 
but also affected their spirit and attitude 
toward life. The rosy hope of the 1920's that 
poverty was disappearing and that there 
would be a “chicken in every pot and two 
cars in every garage” was dealt a serious 
blow. Millions saw their standard of living 
drop. Many had to exist on relief funds from 
local welfare agencies. And these funds were 
so meager that families could do little more 
than exist on a poor diet. 

As the depression lengthened and more 
and more people were unemployed, millions 


could talk and think of nothing but the de- 
pression. They wondered desperately where 
work could be found to pay the rent and to 
buy food and clothes for the children. For 
millions the problem was one of survival. 
There was no hope for enough money to go 
to the movies, to go to doctors, or to take a 
vacation trip. These became rare luxuries. 

President Hoover’s Attitude. President 
Hoover had been in office only eight months 
when the stock-market crash came. Although 
he was an able administrator, he was not 
skilled in working with Congress. As the de- 
pression deepened, it was clear that he also 
lacked the dynamic qualities of leadership 
needed to rally Congress and the public. 
Hoover felt that the responsibility for relief 
of suffering and poverty belonged to private 
charities and to local and state governments. 
He also felt that American prosperity de- 
pended on private investment and initiative. 
For example, he opposed government opera- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals dams on the Ten- 
nessee River (later to be at the heart of the 
New Deal’s TVA), because he believed that 
the government had no business entering 
such economic activities. 

The Farm Situation. President Hoover 
had persuaded Congress to pass an Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act in June 1929, to try to 
increase farm prices. This law created the 
Federal Farm Board, which loaned money 
to agricultural marketing co-operatives. It 
helped them to market farm goods efficiently 
and to build warehouses for storing surplus 
crops when prices were too low. The Fed- 
eral Farm Board was able to keep domestic 
farm prices a little above the world prices 
until 1931. But by 1931 the severe depres- 
sion in Europe dried up outside markets for 
our farm products. The price of wheat de- 
clined from 68 cents a bushel in 1980 to 39 
cents by 1932. Corn dropped from 81 cents 
to 33 cents a bushel and cotton from 17 cents 
to 6 cents a pound. 
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America in depression looked 
far different from America 
today. In the great cities 
“breadlines’ dramatized the 
emergency. On Broadway 
hundreds of men waited in 
line every night to get free 
coffee and a sandwich, the 
gift of a New York daily 
newspaper. 


Poverty-stricken families who 
were refugees from drought 
areas built “shanty towns” 
(left) of rubbish and junk. 
Young men, out of work and 
discouraged, wandered over 
the country riding on freight 
cars and sleeping in “hobo 
jungles” (bottom right). In 
the picture at bottom left 
hungry people line up to get 
potatoes and cabbages from 
a Federal relief agency. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


1932—The Blackest of the Depression Years 


Most Americans under the age of thirty have 
no memory of the bleak depression days of the 
1930’s. America has known nothing like it 
since. Indeed, during most of your lifetime the 
country has enjoyed great prosperity. Here is a 
description of the effect of the depression on 
people in the United States in 1932. Remember 
that it lasted through the 1930’s. 


Walking through an American city, you 
might find few signs of the Depression visible 

. to the casual eye. You might notice that 
a great many shops were untenanted, with 
dusty plate-glass windows and signs indicating 
that they were ready to lease; that few factory 
chimneys were smoking; that the streets were 
not so crowded with trucks as in earlier years, 
that there was no uproar of riveters to assail 
the ear, that beggars and panhandlers were on 
the sidewalks in unprecedented numbers (in 
the Park Avenue district of New York a man 
might be asked for money four or five times in 
a ten-block walk)... . 


But if you knew where to look, some [real 
signs of the Depression] would begin to ap- 
pear. First, the breadlines in the poorer dis- 
tricts. Second, those bleak settlements iron- 
ically known as “Hoovervilles” in the outskirts 
of the cities and on vacant lots—groups of make- 
shift shacks constructed out of packing boxes, 
scrap iron, anything that could be picked up 
free in a diligent combing of the city dumps: 
shacks in which men and sometimes whole fami- 
lies of evicted people were sleeping on automo- 
bile seats carried from auto-graveyards, warm- 
ing themselves before fires of rubbish in grease 
drums. Third, the homeless people sleeping in 
doorways or on park benches, and going the 
rounds of the restaurants for left-over half- 
eaten biscuits, piecrusts, anything to keep the 


fires of life burning. Fourth, the vastly in- 
creased number of thumbers on the highways, 
and particularly of freight-car transients on the 
railroads: a huge army of drifters ever on the 
move, searching half-aimlessly for a place where 
there might be a job. ... It was estimated 
that by the beginning of 1933, the country 
over, there were a million of these transients on 
the move. . . . Among them were large num- 
bers of young boys, and girls disguised as boys. 
According to the Children’s Bureau, there were 
200,000 children thus drifting about the United 
Statestenae 

. . . perhaps the worst thing about this De- 
pression was_ its inexorable continuance year 
after year. Men who have been sturdy and self- 
respecting workers can take unemployment 
without flinching for a few weeks, a few months, 
even if they have to see their families suffer; 
but it is different after a year . . . two years 

. . three years. ... Among the miserable 
creatures curled up on park benches or stand- 
ing in dreary lines before the soup kitchens in 
1932 were men who had been jobless since the 
end of 1929.1 


QUESTIONS 


1.Can you see why voluntary actions by 
business and private charities were unsuccess- 
ful in dealing with conditions such as those de- 
scribed in this selection? 

2. What was the most distressing effect of 
the depression in your opinion? 

3. What do you think would be done in the 
United States today if another depression 
threatened? Why? 


1Since Yesterday by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
Copyright, 1939, 1940, by Harper & Brothers, pp. 
59-64. 
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WHAT THE DEPRESSION MEANT 
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The Federal Farm Board had no power to 
compel farmers to limit their production in 
order to raise domestic prices. Finally, in 
December 1932 the Board warned Congress 
that farm production had to be regulated. 
Although the Board failed to hold up farm 
prices, its experience prepared the way for 
the bolder farm measures of the New Deal. 

The Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930. A sec- 
ond way in which the Hoover administration 
tried to help stabilize farm prices was by 
tariff protection. The Hawley-Smoot tariff 
raised the rates on 75 farm products and on 
925 manufactured items. This did no good, 
since foreign countries then raised their rates 
on American goods. In fact, this tariff only 
helped bring about the slowing down of 
world trade as country after country in- 
creased its tariff restrictions. 

Voluntary Action by Business. In Novem- 
ber 1929, shortly after the stock-market 
crash, the President called business and 
financial leaders to the White House. He 
persuaded them to agree to maintain pro- 
duction and not to cut wages. At the same 
time, the government increased its expendi- 
tures for constructing public buildings and 
highways and for river and harbor improve- 
ments. By the summer of 1930 the voluntary 
agreements not to reduce production and 
wages began to break down under the im- 
pact of the growing depression. By October 
1930 about 4 million were unemployed. 

Public discontent that fall resulted in the 
election of a Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives, with the Republi- 
cans holding the Senate by only one seat. 
Congress demanded that the President give 
up his voluntary program and advocate a 
Federal program of relief to the unemployed, 
Federal development of the Muscle Shoals 
dams, and part payment of the bonus prom- 
ised to veterans of World War I. Hoover 
vetoed all three proposals, but Congress over- 
rode his veto of the bonus payment. 


Voluntary Action Gradually Given Up. 
In 1931 alone, over 29,000 businesses failed, 
and unemployment soared to 8 million. Late 
in 1931 and in 1982, President Hoover at last 
recommended an expansion in Federal pub. 
lic works, expansion in the loans of the Fed 
eral Farm Banks, and the creation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
RFC was established in January 1932, with 
a fund of two billion dollars. It was au- 
thorized to lend money to save banks, life- 
insurance companies, farm mortgage associa- 
tions, railroads, and building-and-loan asso- 
ciations from failing. While few objected to 
any action which might help the economy, 
there was much criticism of the decision to 
help the upper level of the economy without 
getting directly to the bottom where the un- 
employed were in dire need. The theory that 
help should be given at the top was referred 
to as the “trickle-down theory of prosperity.” 

As a result, in July 1932, Congress passed 
a bill to provide Federal money for direct 
aid to the unemployed. President Hoover 
vetoed the bill as “dangerous” and “damag- 
ing to our whole conception of governmental 
relations.” Congress then passed a bill ac- 
ceptable to the President. It authorized the 
RFC to lend money to states and cities and 
towns for the construction of public works. 

But nothing helped. The government's 
budget deficit reached more than two billion 
dollars by 1933, and banks continued to fail. 
State and local governments could not meet 
payments on their debts, as revenues de- 
clined. Employees of states, cities, towns, 
and school districts had their salaries cut. 
They then went without pay or were dis- 
missed. Total unemployment was estimated 
at 12% million to 15 million by 1933. The 
price of wheat fell to 25 cents a bushel, and 
farmers in some places banded together to 
resist forcibly efforts to foreclose mortgages 
on their farms. People felt that leadership 
was failing to rise to the emergency. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. How did the American public feel 
about foreigners and the rest of the world 
at the end of World War I? 

3. What effect did the red scare of 1919- 
1920 have on (a) American freedoms, (b) 
the labor movement? 

4. What was the Ku Klux Klan? What 
happened to it? 

5. Cite several examples of graft and cor- 
ruption during the Harding administration. 
What was done about them? 

6. What were the issues in the election of 
1924? What important third party took part 
in this campaign? 

7. Describe the candidates, issues, and re- 
sults of the election of 1928. 

8. How did the Republican Presidents of 
the 1920’s treat the business community? 

9. What happened to the American stand- 
ard of living during the 1920's? 

10. What was the history of the labor 
movement during the same period? 

11. How were increased sales of goods pro- 
moted by industry? 

12. Describe the changes taking place in 
the automobile industry during the 1920's. 

13. What was the farm problem during the 
1920’s? Cite its basic causes. 

14. How did the government react to the 
various suggested ways of solving the farm 
problem? 

15. Show how the economic activities of 
the 1920’s led to the stock-market crash. 

16. What attitude did President Hoover 
take toward the stock-market crash and the 
depression that followed? 
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17. What were the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act? 

18. How did the Hawley-Smoot tariff af- 
fect the business depression? 

19. What voluntary steps were taken to 
meet the depression? 

20. Describe the economic conditions that 
developed in the depression. 

21. What actions were taken by President 
Hoover to meet the depression? What effect 
did they have? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Make a research study of the business 
cycle in American history. Write to the 
Cleveland Trust Company or some other 
agency for a chart showing the ups and 
downs of American business. Can you find 
the economic characteristics of the periods 
of prosperity and of depression? How does 
the depression that began in 1929 compare 
to earlier depressions? 

2. Interview several people in your com- 
munity to find how the depression affected 
them and the community. As a part of your 
study, check as many statistical sources as are 
available to find what happened to wages, 
prices, employment, etc., in your area. Then 
give two reports to the class. In the first re- 
port tell of the depression experience of your 
community. In the second report tell of the 
effect of the depression on the every-day lives 
of the people in the community. 

3. Plan a blackboard mural of the 1920’s. 
Develop the mural so that you have the head- 
lines of the principal political and economic 
events above illustrations of each event. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. Vivid first-hand 
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accounts of the 1920’s and early 1930's are 
on pp. 252-270. + A. C. Collins, The Story of 
America in Pictures, Literary Guild of Amer- 
ica. Contains many interesting pictures of 
the period, especially on pages 356-370 and 
388-396. - H. S. Commager and A. Nevins 
(eds.), The Heritage of America, Little, 
Brown. Numbers 246, 247, and 249 cover the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations and 
the depression. * A. Craven, W. Johnson, and 
F. R. Dunn, A Documentary History of the 
United States, Ginn. Pages 681-717 furnish 
descriptions of political events. 


Special Accounts 


F. L. Allen, Only Yesterday, Harper. A 
popular and informal account of the 1920's. 
See especially Chapters 2, 12, 13. ° F. L. 
Allen, Since Yesterday, The Nineteen-Thirties 
in America, Harper. Read Chapters 1, 3. 
- H. U. Faulkner, From Versailles to the New 
Deal, Yale University Press. A recent ad- 
dition to the “Chronicles of America” series. 
See especially Chapters 4, 10. + S. Lorant, 
The Presidency, Macmillan. See pages 537- 
596 for this period. + M. Sullivan, Our Times, 
Scribner. Volume VI contains the journalist's 
recollection of the 1920’s. See Chapter 9 espe- 
cially. - D. Wecter, Age of the Great Depres- 
sion, 1929-41, Macmillan. One of the “History 
of American Life” series. See Chapter 1. 


Biography and Fiction 

S. H. Adams, The Incredible Era, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Life and times of Harding. - 
M. A. Barnes, Within this Present, Houghton 
Mifflin. A novel of the changing times in 
America. + D. Hinshaw, Herbert Hoover, 
American Quaker, Farrar. - H. Hoover, 
Memoirs, Macmillan. - R. L. Neuberger and 
S. B. Kahn, Integrity, The Life Story of 
George W. Norris, Vanguard. + W. C. Rich- 
ards, Last Billionaire, Scribner. Life of 
Henry Ford. 


Central Concepts: 


1. 


2. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, with his promised 
New Deal, won the election of 1932. 
Congress in the first “hundred days” en- 
acted many relief measures. 


. The recovery program embraced public 


works, housing, industrial regulations, 
farm aid, and foreign trade. 


. Banking, water power, conservation, and 


utilities were affected by reform legislation. 


. A vast Social Security program was es- 


tablished. 


Key People 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
James A. Farley 
Harold L. Ickes 
Cordell Hull 


Alfred M. Landon 
Robert F. Wagner 
John L. Lewis 
Philip Murray 


Key Events 


Election of 1932 

Emergency Banking Act 

Relief measures, 1933-1936 

Housing measures 

NRA declared unconstitutional 

AAA declared unconstitutional 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
SEC created 

Tennessee Valley Authority established 
Social Security Act 

F.D.R.’s attack on the Supreme Court 
Second Agricultural Adjustment Act 
Fair Labor Standards Act 

Wagner Act 

CIO organized 


Key Terms 
New Deal REA 


Hundred Days 
Relief agencies 
FDIC 


NLRB 
industrial union 
craft union 


CHAPTER 
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The New Deal, 
1933-1939 


Our greatest primary task is to put 
people to work. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


First inaugural address 
(March 4, 1933) 
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The year 1932 was a grim one for the 
American people. More than twelve million 
persons were unemployed. The wheels of 
many industries had stopped. Banks were 
failing in all parts of the nation. Thousands 
of farmers were losing their farms through 
inability to meet mortgage payments, and 
hard-working people were losing their homes 
in towns and cities. Long lines of men and 
women waited for free soup at relief agencies 
in the towns and cities. And the great num- 
bers of unemployed men living in flimsy, 
hastily thrown-together shacks in “shanty- 
towns” on the outskirts of cities pointed up 
the desperate nature of the crisis. 

The American people approached the 
presidential campaign of 1932 in a bitter 
mood. What was worse, some Americans 
had begun to lose all hope for the future. 
Many people tended to blame President 
Hoover and the Republican party for all the 
difficulties of the depression. Nevertheless, 
the Republicans renominated Mr. Hoover 
and Vice-President Curtis. Their platform 
praised the Hoover administration and called 
for an extension of the protective tariff. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Background. The 
Democrats nominated Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York and John Nance 
Garner of Texas, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, as their standard-bearers, 
Governor Roosevelt was born in 1882 of a 
wealthy family at Hyde Park, New York. By 
1932 he had had long experience in Ameri- 
can politics. In 1910 he was elected to the 
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state senate of New York, the first Democrat 
to be chosen from his district since 1884. In 
the New York senate he led a fight against 
Tammany Hall’s control of the state Demo- 
cratic party. 

After Woodrow Wilson’s election in 1912 
Roosevelt went to Washington as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, a post once held by 
his cousin, Theodore Roosevelt. In 1920 he 
was the vice-presidential candidate of the 
Democratic party. He was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis in the following year and 
was left with both legs permanently para- 
lyzed. During the next few years he devoted 
himself to restoring his health, working out 
his philosophy of government, and building 
a progressive wing of the Democratic party. 

At the Democratic convention of 1928 
Roosevelt put the name of Alfred E. Smith 
into nomination for the Presidency. He him- 
self was elected-Governor of New York. He 
was re-elected to this post in 1930, and his 
aides James A. Farley and Louis Howe be- 
gan to win support for him for the presiden- 
tial nomination. All of this experience gave 
Roosevelt an understanding of governmental 
problems and an intimate knowledge of how 
politics worked. His record revealed that he 
could handle people well and that he had 
the dramatic qualities necessary to reach the 
public and secure their support. He was an 
excellent speaker, with a radio voice and 
personality that enabled him to win the loy- 
alty of millions. 

The New Deal Platform and the Cam- 
paign. The Democratic platform on which 
Roosevelt ran in 1932 blamed the Republi- 
cans for the depression. The Democrats 
charged that the Republicans had aided 
monopoly and had ruined our foreign trade 
by high tariffs. The platform called for the 
“continuous responsibility of government for 
human welfare.” It pledged economy and a 
balanced budget. At the same time the 
Democrats promised aid to the farmers, aid 


Franklin D. Roosevelt from 
1932 until late in World 
War Il. At the right he is 
campaigning in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, in 1932. Roosevelt was 
then Governor of New York. 
His widow, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
is shown in middle right pic- 
ture, speaking in the General 
Assembly of United Nations. 
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In the middle left picture 
Roosevelt confers with lead- 


ing advisers of the early New 
Deal period. Seated beside 
the President is Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes; on 
the floor at right is Rexford 
Tugwell; standing at far right 
is Harry Hopkins, Federal Re- 
lief Administrator. The pic- 
ture at lower left shows 
President Roosevelt as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed 
forces, reviewing our fleet 
during maneuvers. 
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to the unemployed, regulation of the stock 
market, reciprocal trade agreements, and re- 
peal of Prohibition. Roosevelt told the dele- 
gates to the Democratic convention that his 
election would mean a “New Deal” for the 
American people. The phrase caught on, as 
had Theodore Roosevelt’s “Square Deal” and 
Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom.” 

The campaign was one-sided from the 
outset. Roosevelt could count on the sup- 
port of millions of voters who held the Re- 
publicans responsible for the depression. He 
picked up added strength when a group of 
liberal Republican senators, including George 
W. Norris, Hiram Johnson, and Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., broke with their party and 
came out for him. 

Roosevelt made the most of the situation 
by a vigorous campaign in which he spelled 
out what he meant by a New Deal. He ac- 
cused the Republicans of aiding big business 
at the expense of small business, the work- 
ers, the farmers, and the professional people. 
The system of private capitalism, he declared, 


Vv A president of a National Bank in Wash- 


ington tries to reassure frightened de- 


positors as to the soundness of a Building 


Loan Association, to prevent a “run” on it. 


had to be reformed in order to be preserved. 
He insisted that our task was that of “adapt- 
ing existing economic organizations to the 
service of the people.” To many, such a 
phrase meant that progressive ideas were 
coming back into government after the inter- 
lude of the 1920’s. When the votes were 
counted on November 8, 1932, Roosevelt had 
received nearly 23 million votes to under 16 
million for Hoover. 

The Problems Roosevelt Faced. By in- 
auguration day, March 4, 1933, conditions in 
the country had become desperate. With 
between 121% and 15 million unemployed 
workers in the nation, local relief agencies 
were swamped by demands from families 
needing food and rent money. Thousands of 
footloose young people were roaming the 
country with nothing to do. Businesses were 
still going bankrupt. The United States was 
faced with its most serious crisis since 1861, 
when the South left the Union. To add to 
the already grim situation, in the months 
before March 4 one bank after another closed 
its doors. Many of the banks had made un- 
wise loans during the 1920’s, and when the 
depression came these banks failed, with 
great loss to their depositors. People who 
still had money in banks became fearful that 
their bank would close and they would lose 
their savings of a lifetime. A panic psychol- 
ogy swept the country, and depositors rushed 
to withdraw their deposits. This created a 
“run” on the banks. 

Early in 1933 even sound banks were 
threatened by the depositors’ withdrawal of 
funds. These banks had their funds invested 
in sound mortgages or good securities, but 
such investments could not be turned into 
cash overnight to pay the depositors. Fear 
gripped millions of people, and the banking 
structure in the entire nation was threatened. 
One governor after another closed the banks 
in his state. On the morning of March 4, 
1933, the climax came when the Governor of 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


The New Deal through the Eyes of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


While her husband dealt with the problems 
of his first two terms of office, Mrs. Roosevelt 
helped him in many ways and had a busy life 
of her own. She describes in the selections be- 
low various incidents of the years 1932 to 1939. 


During the early White House days when I 
was busy chiefly with getting settled and organ- 
izing my side of the household, my husband 
was meeting one problem after another. . . . 
Decisions were being made, new ideas were be- 
ing tried, people were going to work and busi- 
nessmen who ordinarily would have scorned 
government assistance were begging the gov- 
ernment to find solutions for their problems, 
willingly accepting almost anything that was 
suggested. 

What was interesting to me about the ad- 
ministration of those days was the willingness 
of everyone to cooperate with everyone else. 
As conditions grew better, of course, people’s 
attitude changed, but fundamentally. it was that 
spirit of cooperation that pulled us out of the 
depression. Congress . . . went along during 
those first months, delegating powers to the 
president and passing legislation that it would 
never have passed except during a crisis. 


As I look back over the actual measures 
which were undertaken in this first year, I real- 
ize that the one in which my husband took the 
greatest pleasure was the establishment on 
April 5, 1933, of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. The teen-age youngster, the boy 
finishing high school, the boy who had strug- 
gled to get through college, all were at loose 
ends. For years Franklin had talked... 
about the value of out-of-door work and knowl- 
edge for boys, and he had always wanted to 
run a school at Hyde Park which would give 


young people a mixture of manual and intel- 
lectual exercise. I think these ideas were in the 
background of his mind when he began to plan 
the CCC .. . the Civilian Conservation Corps 
had a triple value: it gave the boys a chance to 
see different parts of their own country, and to 
learn to do a good day’s work in the open, 
which benefitted them physically; also it gave 
them a cash income, part of which went home 
to their families. This helped the morale both 
of the boys themselves and of the people at 
homes 


In my travels around the country I saw many 
things built both by PWA and by CWA. I also 
saw the results of the work done by CCC. The 
achievements of these agencies began to dot 
city and rural areas alike. Soil conservation and 
forestry work went forward, recreation areas 
were built, and innumerable bridges, schools, 
hospitals and sanitation projects were con- 
structed—lasting monuments to the good work 
done under these agencies.1 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why was Congress so willing to co-operate 
with President Roosevelt during the first “Hun- 
dred Days?” 

2. Why was the Civilian Conservation Corps 
President Roosevelt’s favorite New Deal meas- 
ure? 

3. What projects can you find in your own 
community that were completed during the 
New Deal days by the CWA, the PWA, or the 
CCC? 


1 This I Remember by Eleanor Roosevelt. Copy- 
right, 1949, by Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. (New 
York, Harper & Brothers) pp. 107, 135, 136. 
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New York closed the banks of that state, the 
financial center of the nation. 

Meanwhile, 100,000 spectators crowded 
before the Capitol in Washington to hear 
the new President, while millions listened on 
the radio. With great self-confidence Roose- 
velt delivered a spirited inaugural message 
that promised leadership in the crisis. “This 
great nation will endure as it has endured, 
will revive and will prosper,” he declared. 
“So, first of all, let me assert my firm belief 
that the only thing we have to fear is fear it- 
self—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror 
which paralyzes needed efforts to convert 
retreat into advance. .. . Our greatest pri- 
mary task is to put people to work.” Near 
the close of the speech he said: “I am pre- 
pared under my constitutional duty to rec- 
ommend the measures that a stricken nation 
in the midst of a stricken world may require.” 


The next hundred days were to see a be- 
wildering number of laws passed by Congress 


to deal with the “stricken nation.” As humor- 
ist Will Rogers said about these first weeks 
of the New Deal: “The whole country is 
with him. Even if what he does is wrong 
they are with him. Just so he does some- 
thing. If he burned down the Capitol, we 
would cheer and say, “Well, we at least got 
a fire started anyhow. ” 

On inauguration day, Roosevelt issued a 
call for a special session of Congress. Two 
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A The caption on this cartoon was “It’s Been 
in the Family for a Long Time.” To what 
does it refer? What was the relationship 
between F.D.R. and T.R.? 


days later he closed all the banks of the 
nation. Congress met on March 9 and passed 
the Emergency Banking Act allowing the 
banks to re-open provided the Treasury De- 
partment felt that they were sound. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was em- 
powered to lend money to banks to aid their 
stability. With these steps, the fears of de- 
positors were quieted and many began to re- 
turn the money they had withdrawn from 
the banks in the previous months. 

Next, Congress increased taxes and au- 
thorized the President to reduce’ Federal 
expenditures. But by 1934 the governmental 
economy drive was pushed aside. Employees 
on the Federal payroll were increased from 
572,000 to 841,600 in four years, and Federal 
expenditures mounted rapidly. 

The “Hundred Days” of this first New Deal 
Congress resulted in an amazing number of 
laws to deal with the crisis. With these laws 
came a great extension of the power of the 


Federal government. Washington became 
the nerve center of the nation. Agriculture, 
labor, conservation, unemployment, and busi- 
ness all received attention from the New 
Deal. The New Deal set itself the threefold 
task of bringing to the country relief, recov- 
ery, and reform. 

Setting Up Relief Agencies. The pressing 
problem of the millions of unemployed work- 
ers overshadowed everything else in 1933. 
A majority of the unemployed had depen- 
dent wives and children. This meant that 
somewhere between thirty and forty million 
Americans were in serious economic diffi- 
culties. 

President Roosevelt quickly made clear his 
belief that it was the Federal government's 
responsibility to aid the unemployed, a task 
that in the past had been a responsibility of 
local government. The depression years had 
revealed the inability of local governments 
to handle the problem on so large a scale. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion (FERA) was created in May 1933 to 


grant money to states for direct relief to feed 
and clothe the destitute. Before the FERA 
was ended in 1935 it had spent over three 
billion dollars. 

To help the unemployed youth of the 
country, the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
organized in 1933. The CCC did much val- 
uable work in fighting forest fires, planting 
trees, and fighting insect and plant diseases. 
By 1936, over 114 million men had been in 
the CCC, and it was generally considered a 
success. In 1935, to help students to stay in 
schools and colleges, the National Youth 
Administration (NYA) was created. It fur- 
nished part-time work after school hours for 
needy students. The NYA kept many stu- 
dents in school and thus off the overcrowded 
labor market and the unemployment rolls. It 
meant the continuance of education for many 
who might otherwise have had to drop out. 

The .WPA and Its Work. In 19385 the 
FERA was replaced by the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), headed by Harry 
Hopkins. Congress appropriated close to 


VW WPA projects were of many kinds, large and small. Farmers of South Dakota, their 
crops ruined by drought and grasshoppers, build a spillway-bridge (left). The CCC em- 
ployed thousands of young men. Here recruits are issued uniforms and supplies. 


five billion dollars for the WPA for two 
years. Responsibility for aid to the poor who 
could never work was returned to local gov- 
ernment agencies, and the WPA undertook 
to hire people who could work in a number 
of socially useful projects. 

Widely criticized for waste and extrava- 
gance, the WPA nevertheless did put people 
to work, helped them maintain their self- 
respect, and preserved their  skills—skills 
which were vital to American security when 
World War II broke out. WPA workers en- 
gaged in a variety of activities. They built 
or repaired roads, bridges, public libraries, 
schools, hospitals, and airports across the 
country. Writers, artists, musicians, and 
actors were also employed by the WPA. In 
March 1936 nearly four million workers were 
under WPA, and in June Congress appro- 
priated an additional 14% billion dollars. 


Although the Federal money spent for re- 
lief increased purchasing power, the New 
Deal took further direct steps to aid business 
and agriculture toward permanent recovery. 
These measures were sometimes referred to 
as “priming the pump.” (Do you know what 
the term means? If not, look it up.) 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in- 
herited from the Hoover administration, was 
heavily used by the New Deal. It loaned 
money to banks, railroads, and industrial en- 
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terprises. It also disbursed funds to other 
Federal agencies and to the states. By Oc- 
tober 1936 over 11 billion dollars had been 
loaned by the RFC. 

The PWA. Another step to prime the 
pump of business was the creation of the 
Public Works Administration, headed by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
Ickes was known as “Honest Harold,” and his 
firm administration prevented graft and poli- 
tics from weakening the PWA. The purpose 
of the PWA was to stimulate the construction 
of large public works, Private firms were 
hired to do the construction, and they were 
not required to hire relief labor. Neverthe- 
less, the program meant that workers were 
given jobs and removed from the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

Ships and naval facilities, municipal power 
plants, municipal and state buildings, hos- 
pitals, and educational structures were built 
by the PWA. When the PWA ended its ac- 
tivities, it had spent over 4 billion dollars. 

The Housing Program. The New Deal 
also moved into the field of residential build- 
ing. Private building had nearly stopped 
during the depression, and by 1933 many 
homeowners were losing their homes through 
inability to meet their mortgage payments. 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
(HOLC) was created in June 1933, to lend 
money at low rates of interest to homeowners 
so that they could pay off the private mort- 
gage companies and banks. Over a million 
dwellings were saved for their owners by the 
HOLC in the next three years. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) was established in 1934 to help 
homeowners repair existing homes. It also 
established a program whereby the Federal 
government insured low-interest loans for 
home building by private individuals. The 
FHA is still in existence. In addition, the 
PWA loaned money to municipalities to clear 
slums and to build large apartment buildings 
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A This Public Housing development, Queensbridge Houses in New York, was the largest 
in the country when it opened in 1939. What advantages are gained by this design? 


providing low-cost rental units for low-in- 
come families. Then in 1937 the United 
States Housing Authority was created to lend 
money to local governmental housing agen- 
cies for slum clearance and new building. By 
early 1941, the USHA had helped provide 
nearly 200,000 family rental units. These 
replaced dilapidated tenement houses with 
modern, clean, efficient living conditions. 
The NRA Experiment. One of the most 
drastic steps taken by the New Deal was the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, which 
created the National Recovery Administra- 
tion in June 1933. Its purpose was to revive 
industry, improve working conditions, and 


increase the number of people employed. To 
do this, industry agreed to raise wages and 
shorten the work week so that more workers 
could be employed. In addition, industrial 
prices were to be raised to a profitable level, 
unfair competition was forbidden, and the 
anti-trust laws suspended. Each industry 
drew up a code to carry out these objectives. 
In theory, each code was to be drafted by 
representatives of management, labor, and 
the consuming public, but most codes were 
drafted by management. A total of 750 NRA 
codes were drafted. 

At first the NRA was greeted with great 
enthusiasm. Each employer displayed the 
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Blue Eagle—the NRA emblem—and there 
were Blue Eagle parades that resembled the 
war-loan parades of 1917 and 1918. But soon 
criticism developed. It was claimed that the 
codes hurt small business, failed to help 
labor, and aided monopoly. There was also 
the feeling that such close regulation of busi- 
ness went beyond the constitutional powers 
of government. On May 27, 1935, the Su- 
preme Court held the NRA to be unconsti- 
tutional. The Court said that Congress could 
not delegate such extensive regulatory power 
to the President and that the Constitution did 
not allow the Federal government to regulate 
business that was not in interstate commerce. 
Businessmen breathed a sigh of relief at the 
decision. And the New Deal had to rely on 
other measures to stimulate production and 
employment. 

Aid to Agriculture. New Deal steps to aid 
business recovery were accompanied by elab- 
orate programs to assist the farmers. Most 
important was the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of May 1933. The great problem facing 
the farmer was the surplus of agricultural 
products, which kept prices down and re- 
sulted in very little income for most farmers. 
By restricting production the New Deal ad- 
ministration hoped that farm prices would 
reach parity with the price level of manufac- 
tured goods that existed from 1909 to 1914. 
Farmers were to be paid by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration (AAA) for re- 
ducing acreage previously used to grow 
crops that were in surplus. The money to 
pay them was to come from a tax on food 
processors. 

The AAA program did lead to reduced 
production. A severe drought in 1934 also 
helped to reduce the surplus. By 1935 farm 
prices had risen so much that farmers’ cash 
earnings rose 50 per cent over their 1932 
level. Then in January 1936 the Supreme 
Court declared the AAA unconstitutional on 
the grounds that Congress could not tax one 
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group in our country to benefit another. The 
Court also said that agriculture was a purely 
local activity and its regulation was properly 
the task of the states. 

The New Deal created the Farm Credit 
Administration in March 1933 to make mort- 
gage loans to farmers at low interest rates. 
Farmers were faced not only with low prices 
but with the loss of their farms through mort- 
gage foreclosures. In many areas of the Mid- 
west farmers banded together and threatened 
to shoot agents trying to foreclose mortgages. 
In one town six hundred angry farmers seized 
a judge who was foreclosing a mortgage and 
beat him into unconsciousness. The Farm 
Credit Administration soon eased the mort- 
gage problem, and farm mortgage indebted- 
ness began to be reduced. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements. A 
serious problem facing both farmers and 
manufacturers was the decline in foreign 
markets. In 1934 the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements law was passed. It gave the 
President power to raise or lower existing 
tariff rates by as much as 50 per cent in 
agreements made with those nations willing 
to make similar tariff concessions. This act 
allowing the President to change tariff rates 
established the basis of our present policy. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
allowed the President to offer concessions to 
foreign nations in return for their opening 
markets to our goods. The law also took rate 
changes out of the hands of Congress and to 
some extent relieved congressmen of pres- 
sures from their constituents to keep rates 
high on particular items. 

By 1939 Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
had negotiated reciprocal trade agreements 
with twenty-one countries. Trade with these 
nations accounted for 60 per cent of our for- 
eign trade. These reciprocal trade agree- 
ments increased foreign trade, which had 
reached a low point following the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff of 1980. In addition they greatly 


A Secretary of State Cordell Hull testifying 
before a Senate Finance Committee against 
proposed tariffs that would violate several 
of our reciprocal trade agreements. 


increased international good will toward the 
United States, particularly on the part of the 
Latin American nations. 


REFORM LEGISLATION 


1. What reforms were applied to banking, 
finance, and public utilities? 

2. What major conservation and water- 
power projects were undertaken? 

3. What was the Social Security Program 
and how did it work? 


Some New Deal legislation went beyond 
the measures to aid the needy and to try to 
revive business and agriculture. President 
Roosevelt believed that it was also necessary 


to attack certain evils that had developed. 
Much of the New Deal philosophy of reform 
drew heavily upon the attitudes and experi- 
ence of the reform movements under Presi- 
dents Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. The main areas of New Deal reform 
activity were banking and finance, water 
power and conservation, utility holding com- 
panies, social security, and legislation to en- 
courage economic growth. 

Banking and Finance. Bank failures be- 
tween 1930 and 1932 had brought serious 
losses to the depositors. Over 5000 banks 
failed in these years with about 3% billion 
dollars in deposits. There was much bitter- 
ness toward bankers in 1933. 

If the New Deal had been as radical as its 
critics claimed, it probably could have taken 
over the banks with little protest from the 
public. Instead, the New Deal left the banks 
in private hands but in June 1933 estab- 
lished the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration to protect depositors. This agency, 
which is still operating, at first insured de- 
positors’ accounts up to $5000. This was 
raised to $10,000 in 1950. If a bank fails, the 
depositor receives from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation the full amount of his 
savings unless they exceed $10,000. This step 
helped to restore public confidence in the 
banks and it helped to bring money that was 
being hoarded back to the banks. Once 
called “socialistic,” the FDIC is today fully 
established and accepted in banking circles. 

In order to check the use of bank funds 
for stock-market speculation, the Federal 
Reserve Board was given the power to raise 
the requirements as to how much reserve 
capital member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System must have on hand. If at any time 
the Federal Reserve Board felt that member 
banks were lending too much money, the 
Board could curb this by requiring the mem- 
ber banks to keep more money in their vaults 
as reserve funds. 
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To correct abuses that had occurred in the 
stock market the Securities and Exchange 
Commission was created in 1934. The SEC 
was given the power to regulate the activities 
of stock exchanges and to require that full 
and accurate information be issued on all 
new securities floated in the stock markets. 
This was to prevent the selling of stocks and 
bonds of unsound enterprises. All stock ex- 
changes had to be licensed by the SEC and 
had to carry on their business under rules 
drawn up by the SEC, 

Many suggestions for solving the problem 
of low prices were made by President Roose- 
velt’s advisers. Aiming to make each dollar 
worth less and thus to raise prices, the ad- 
ministration took two steps: (1) In April 
1933 the United States officially went off the 
gold standard. Paper money could no longer 
be redeemed for gold, although American 
money was still backed in part by gold re- 
serves held by the government. (2) In Jan- 
uary 1934 the President used a new power 
granted him by Congress and established the 
gold value of the dollar at 59.06 cents. The 
new regulations forbade individuals to keep 
gold, and the Treasury bought foreign and 
domestic gold at $35 an ounce, storing it as 
gold reserves at Fort Knox, Kentucky. These 
measures aroused a good deal of criticism, 
especially in conservative financial circles. 
At the same time, unfortunately, they failed 
to bring about the price increases that had 
been expected. 
~ Water Power and Conservation. Theodore 
Roosevelt, as we have seen, stimulated inter- 
est in his program of conserving the natural 
resources of the country. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt likewise was an enthusiastic advocate of 
conserving soils and forests and of develop- 
ing dams for irrigation, navigation, flood con- 
trol, and the production of electric power. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, launched 
in May 1933, was the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the New Deal in the field of planned 
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use of natural resources. The Tennessee 
River, with its tributaries running through 
seven states, had been responsible for many 
destructive floods. Moreover, the area of the 
Tennessee Valley was desperately poor. The 
TVA was created (1) to operate the Muscle 
Shoals dams, (2) to build and operate new 
dams, (3) to manufacture nitrates and fer- 
tilizers, (4) to control floods, (5) to improve 
navigation, and (6) to generate and sell 
electric power. Its over-all aim was to ad- 
vance “the economic and social well-being 
of the people living in the said basin.” 

The TVA worked closely with state and 
local governments, business and civic organi- 
zations, and local universities to make more 
intelligent use of the human and natural re- 
sources of the area than had been made in 
the past. Through such co-operative efforts 
new farming and conservation methods were 
introduced. The standard of living rose and 
the health of the people in the area was 
greatly improved. Adult education programs 
were begun and new recreational opportuni- 
ties came with the creation of man-made 
lakes. Camp-sites, picnic grounds, and swim- 
ming and boating facilities were developed. 

By 1937 over 400,000 consumers were re- 
ceiving electricity from the TVA at rates 
lower than those charged by the private util- 
ity companies. And electricity came to tarm 
homes. Eventually over 95 per cent of all 
farms in the area had electricity, compared 
with 3 per cent when the TVA was begun. 

In other areas of the nation, too, the New 
Deal encouraged municipalities to build pub- 
licly-owned power plants. Federal money 
was also used to construct the giant Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee dams on the Co- 
lumbia River. These were multi-purpose 
dams like those in the Tennessee Valley. 
They were to aid in flood control, irrigation, 
reclamation of land, and the production of 
electric power. The public accepted govern- 
ment responsibility for these great projects 
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A The map shows the entire Tennessee Valley and the major dams built along the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries up to 1960. The picture shows the Pickwick Dam at Pick- 
wick Landing. Besides flood control, what other benefits has TVA brought? 


as vital to the development of the resources 
of these regions. 

To bring electricity to more farmers, the 
Rural Electrification Administration was cre- 
ated in 1935. This agency loaned money to 
rural co-operatives for building power sta- 
tions and transmission lines in farm areas. 
When the REA started operations, nine out 
of ten farms in the United States lacked elec- 
tricity. By the 1950’s the REA had brought 
a real revolution in farm living and farm 
operation with the electrification of nine out 
of ten farms. 

The expansion of government into the field 
of electric-power production came under 
strong attack. Private utilities argued that 
TVA competition was unfair, unnecessary, 


and unconstitutional. But the Supreme 
Court in 1936 upheld the right of the TVA 
to produce electric power, to acquire trans- 
mission lines for electricity, to improve navi- 
gation, and to manufacture nitrates. During 
World War II, TVA power was a vital factor 
in the making of airplanes, heavy metals, 
shells, and the atomic bomb. The manner in 
which the TVA transformed the life of the 
Tennessee Valley region attracted world- 
wide attention and was studied by underde- 
veloped countries when they began projects 
to develop their own resources. 

Regulating Utility Holding Companies. 
Beyond producing power, the New Deal 
took steps to regulate the activities of pri- 
vate utilities. During the 1920's, as we have 
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seen (p. 310), giant utility holding com- 
panies had been formed. Sometimes the ac- 
tual operating company was controlled by 
holding companies far removed from it. The 
Insull holding company is an outstanding 
example. One dollar invested in Samuel In- 
sull’s Middle West Utilities, which was at the 
top of the holding company pyramid, con- 
trolled $1750 in the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, which was at the bottom. The Insull 
empire was one of those that crashed in the 
depression with great loss to investors. Un- 
der the Wheeler-Rayburn Utilities Holding 
Company Act of 1935, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission allowed no utility com- 
pany to acquire additional property without 
its permission. The SEC began to regulate 
the financial practices of utilities, and all 
holding companies between the top holding 
company and the operating companies were 
eliminated. 

The Social Security Program. When Con- 
gress passed the Social Security Act in 1935, 
President Roosevelt said that the action 
“would be regarded as historic for all time.” 
This measure was indeed to have a perma- 
nent effect on American social and economic 
institutions. Social Security meant income 
for aged people and those thrown out of 
work. No longer would these groups of our 
people have to depend on their grown chil- 
dren or on public or private charity for aid 
in time of need. And for those thrown out 
of work it secured money for food and rent 
while they were searching for another job. 

The Social Security Act contained two ap- 
proaches to the question of old age. (1) 
For the aged poor already too old tc partici- 
pate in the insurance program, the Federal 
government shared equally with the state 
governments the expense of Old-Age Assist- 
ance. This will be discussed more fully on 
page 445. By 1940 some two million people 
were drawing from this program benefits 
averaging $20 a month. 
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(2) More important for the long range 
was the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program. Under this program, employers 
and employees each contributed to the in- 
surance fund 1 per cent of the worker’s wage 
up to the first $3000 earned annually. This 
was gradually raised to 3 per cent of the 
first $4800. Under the 1967 amendments 
these figures were raised to 4.4% of the first 
$7800. In 1940 the first monthly payments 
were started to retired persons over sixty- 
five or their survivors. Benefits for a retired 
individual ranged from $10 to $85 a month 
depending on previous monthly earnings of 
the person insured. A retired worker with 
a dependent wife received more. From time 
to time the benefits have been increased. 
A person retiring at 65 might now receive 
from $55 to $165 a month, depending on his 
average monthly earnings, and both men and 
women may retire at 62 with reduced bene- 
fits. By 1968 over 24 million people were 
drawing retirement or survivors’ benefits, and 
over 90% of those who worked for a living 
were covered by the program. 

After 1939, if an insured worker died be- 
fore or after sixty-five, his widow and de- 
pendent children under eighteen years of 
age received survivors’ benefits up to a maxi- 
mum of $200 a month. By 1968 the maxi- 
mum was $354.40. In 1957 disability in- 
surance was added to the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance program. And in 1965 the 
Social Security Act was broadened to in- 
clude Medicare—medical care for the elderly. 
(See chart, right and text page 512. Also see 
tables in latest World Almanac. ) 


A second part of the social-security pro- 
gram was unemployment insurance. Unem- 
ployment insurance is handled by the state 
governments, which meet standards set up 
by the Federal government. The cost is met 
entirely by employers in all but two states. 
An unemployment tax is levied on the pay- 
rolls of employers of four or more workers. 


HOW THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM WORKS 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


in millions 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX RATES 
(levied on first $7800 of earnings) 


To be paid by Workers and Employers, Each. 


1967-1968 AAI 

1969-1970 es 
rd 1973-1975 5.65% 

1976-1979 5.8% 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AFTER AGE 65 (under 1967 amendments) 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE BENEFITS MONTHLY SURVIVOR’S BENEFITS 
Highest Average Worker Man and Wife Widow, Age 62, Widow and 
Monthly Earnings Widower or Two Children 
Parent 
$67 or less $55.00 $82.50 $55.00 $82.50 
150 88.40 132.60 73.00 132.60 
250 115.00 172.50 94.90 202.40 
350 140.40 210.60 115.90 280.80 
450 165.00 247.50 136.20 354.40 
550 189.90 284.90 156.70 395.60 
650 218.00 323.00 179.90 434.40 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


————— as 


(This was originally eight or more workers. ) 
The money is kept by the Federal govern- 
ment in the Unemployment Trust Fund but 
is paid out by the states. 

Millions of workers are covered by this 
insurance plan today. Workers must meet 
various requirements before receiving unem- 
ployment benefits. In all cases they must be 
ready, willing, and able to work at a suit- 
able job. Unemployment payments vary con- 
siderably from state to state. Maximum pay- 
ments range from 20 to 39 weeks and the 
amount per week varies according to wages 
eared, dependents, and state provisions. 

A third major part of the Social Security 
Program is called Public Assistance. The 
Federal government helps the states provide 
monthly cash payments for the needy aged 
(Old-Age Assistance), for the blind, for de- 
pendent children, for the needy sick (Medi- 
caid), and for any persons permanently and 
totally disabled. In addition, the Federal 
government helps the states support three 
services for children. These are maternal and 
child-health services, services for crippled 
children, and child-welfare services. 

President Roosevelt regarded the Social 
Security Act as the “supreme achievement” 
of the New Deal. The New York Times in 
1940 summed up the meaning of the law in 
these words: “Today millions of men and 


THE ELECTION OF 1936 


DEMOCRAT REPUBLICAN” 


women are no longer haunted by the specter 
of poverty in old age, and even unemploy- 
ment has lost much of its former terrors.” 
See the chart on page 335. 


The Election of 1936. By 1936 the New 
Deal had passed a bewildering number of 
laws dealing with relief, recovery, and re- 
form. The country had shown its approval 
by increasing Democratic strength in Con- 
gress in the 1934 mid-term elections. But 
opposition to the wide extension of govern- 
ment activity was developing. Leaders of 
this opposition were looking toward the 1936 
presidential election as an opportunity to 
check the New Deal. As early as 1934 the 
American Liberty League had been formed 
to “combat radicalism, preserve property 
rights and uphold and preserve the Consti- 
tution.” The League was now ready for 
wider action in the coming campaign. 

The Republicans nominated Governor 
Alfred M. Landon of Kansas and Colonel 
Frank Knox to be their standard bearers. 
Their platform stated: ; 


America is in peril. The welfare of American 
men and women and the future of our youth 
are at stake. We dedicate ourselves to the 
preservation of their political liberty, their in- 
dividual opportunity and their character as free 
citizens, which today for the first time are 
threatened by Government itself. 


In spite of the attack on the New Deal, 
the Republican platform favored work relief, 


Popular Vote 27,476,673 16,679,583 
Electoral Vote 523 
Figures show number of electoral votes per state in 1936 
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old-age security, aid to agriculture, and the 
end of monopolies. The Republicans were 
particularly critical of the mounting national 
debt. When President Roosevelt took office 
the debt was 22% billion dollars. By 1936 
it stood at 36% billion dollars. 

The Democrats enthusiastically renomi- 
nated Roosevelt and Garner, praised the 
achievements of the New Deal, and pledged 
its extension. During the campaign, Roose- 
velt criticized his opponents as “economic 
royalists.” He stood on the record of the 
New Deal and asked the voters to remember 
the grim days before he had been elected. 
On election day Roosevelt won by a land- 
slide, carrying every state except Maine and 
Vermont. He received 27,751,000 popular 
votes to 16,674,000 for Landon. 

Improved economic conditions by 1936 
were an important factor in Roosevelt’s re- 
election, as were the steps taken to aid the 
needy and the reform measures to correct 
abuses. He received support from all income 
groups, although his support was heaviest 
among middle- and low-income voters. By 
1936 many farmers, workers, small business- 
men, and professional people who had been 
Republicans in the 1920’s were voting the 
Democratic ticket. They formed the core of 
a voting coalition which elected Roosevelt 
twice more after 1936. 

The Supreme Court Fight of 1937. In his 
second inaugural address President Roose- 
velt pledged the extension of the New Deal. 
The Supreme Court, however, seemed to 
stand in the way of this plan. By 1937 the 
Court had declared unconstitutional such 
important measures as the NRA (p. 329) and 
the AAA (p. 330). The majority of the jus- 
tices on the Court were extremely conserva- 
tive in their economic views. Roosevelt 
charged that they were applying the ideas of 
a horse-and-buggy age to the complicated 
economic and social structure of the 1930's. 
He said that means had to be found “to 


SS “2 
(Here ARE 


A Though his Supreme Court “packing” plan 
was defeated, Roosevelt soon appointed 
several new, more liberal justices. Explain 
this cartoon on the first of these. 


adapt our legal forms and our judicial inter- 
pretations to the actual present national 
needs of the largest progressive democracy 
in the modern world.” He asked Congress 
to empower him to appoint a new justice, up 
to a maximum of six, for every justice who 
did not retire at the age of seventy. The pro- 
posal was widely and heatedly debated, and 
Roosevelt was accused of trying to “pack” 
the Court with his supporters. His defenders 
said he was trying to “unpack” it. 

During the debate in Congress the Su- 
preme Court itself indirectly decided the 
issue. Four major New Deal laws, including 
the Wagner Act (page 340) and the Social 
Security Act, were upheld as constitutional. 
“A switch in time saves nine,” stated one 
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observer. Soon a justice who had been 
against most New Deal measures announced 
that he was planning to retire. With this 
retirement, Roosevelt was able to appoint a 
new justice, and this made a majority on the 
Court sympathetic to the New Deal. Con- 
gress defeated the President’s “court-pack- 
ing” bill in August 1937, when the Senate 
returned it to the Judiciary Committee, from 
which it never emerged. But as the result 
of vacancies in the Court between 1937 and 
1941, the President replaced al! but two of 
the justices who were sitting on the Court 
when he took office. 

Expanding Relief Activities. Early in 1937 
business conditions were getting better and 
criticisms of government. spending were 
growing. The government therefore slashed 
its expenditures for work relief under the 
WPA and for public works projects under 
PWA. Private business, however, was unable 
to expand fast enough at this point to re- 
place government spending. A _ business 
slump hit the country that autumn. This 
was met by increased government “pump- 
priming.” Thus both the RFC and the PWA 
increased their activities, and the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation distributed sur- 
plus food to the needy. 

Under this program the WPA, which had 
14 million workers in September 1937, was 
expanded to 3 million a year later. Between 
1985 and 1941, when the WPA ended its ac- 
tivities, this agency provided employment 
for more than 8 million different individuals 
and spent just over 11 billion dollars. 

The economic situation improved late in 
1988 and through 1939, By this time orders 
for war materials by foreign governments 
and by our nation were bringing an upswing 
in business activity. American entrance into 
World War II saw the disappearance of the 
unemployment problem. 

The Second Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Two of the most important New Deal re- 
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forms passed in Roosevelt’s second term were 
a new Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (see page 340). 
We have seen that the Supreme Court had 
invalidated the AAA in 1936. In February 
1938 Congress passed the second AAA. The 
new agency set up national quotas for some 
crops. The quotas were then broken down, 
and each farmer who accepted his quota re- 
ceived soil-conservation payments. In 1939, 
government payments to farmers reached 807 
million dollars and in 1940 they were 766 
millions. The income of farmers grew only 
slightly, however, since there was still a sur- 
plus of products, and foreign demand re- 
mained low. Not until 1941 did farm prices 
boom. ‘Then full employment in our indus- 
tries and foreign demand provided the pur- 
chasing power to swallow up the existing 
surplus and the yearly production as well. 

The second AAA, like the first, meant that 
the government was playing an important 
role in regulating agricultural production. 
The traditionally individualistic occupation 
of farming had become one of the planned 
activities of the nation. This situation con- 
tinued after World War II under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 


In almost every way the story of organized 
labor since 1980 stands in striking contrast 
to the story of labor in the 1920's. So great 


LABOR UNION MEMBERSHIP, 1900-1940 


(all unions) 


millions 
— 10 


1900 1910 


1920 


1930 1940 


A lLabor’s ups and downs. Notice how seri- 
ously labor unions lost ground in the 1920’s 
and how they more than regained it in the 
1930’s. Account for the change. 


were the changes in the status of unions after 
1930 that by 1940 labor leaders were being 
called “the new men of power.” So rapidly 
had unions gained strength that by 1945 
there was a feeling in America that organized 
labor might become too strong in its influ- 
ence upon the economy and the government. 

The Growing Strength of Labor. Trade- 
union membership began to increase after 
1932 so rapidly that by the mid-1940’s ap- 
proximately fifteen million wage-earners were 
union members. The dominance of craft 
unionism within the labor movement was 
challenged when industrial unionism became 
an accomplished fact in the 1930's. 


The large mass-production industries, 
where unionism had failed in the 1920’s, now 
accepted the principle of collective bargain- 
ing with labor organizations. Two things 
helped produce this reversal of fortune for 
the labor movement, (1) the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and (2) World War II in 
the 1940's. Public thinking and government 
policy with regard to labor were changed 
from what they had been in the 1920’s. 

As the depression brought the total of un- 
employment in the United States from nearly 
three million in 1930 to twelve million by 
1932, the public grew alarmed. It began to 
be critical of the opinions of the American 
businessman on many questions, including 
his opinions on labor unions. As a result, or- 
ganized labor suddenly discovered itself in 
an atmosphere that was growing more and 
more sympathetic, and the Federal govern- 
ment responded favorably with regard to 
unionism. 

Changes in Government Policy. In 1932, 
while President Hoover was still in the 
White House, Congress passed the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. This very important law 
prohibited Federal courts from issuing in- 
junctions in labor disputes. It also stiffened 
the provisions of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
to allow unions to conduct peaceable strikes 
and boycotts. The Democrats, taking office 
in 1933, then continued the trend begun in 
the last days of Hoover’s administration. 

Early in 1933 the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act (p. 329) was passed in an effort 
to rescue the nation from economic collapse. 
Section 7(a) of that act clearly indicated the 
policy of the New Deal toward organized 
labor. It provided: (1) Any business desir- 
ing to come under the National Recovery 
Administration must allow its employees “to 
organize and bargain collectively, through 
representatives of their own choosing.” (2) 
No employee should be forced to join a com- 
pany union. (3) Employers would be asked 
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to comply with maximum-hours and mini- 
mum-wage regulations as prescribed by the 
government. 

In 1935, as we have seen, the Supreme 
Court declared the NRA unconstitutional, 
and labor was left without its legal safeguard. 
Later that year Congress passed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, sponsored by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York 
and familiarly known as the Wagner Act. 
This legislation re-enacted and strengthened 
Section 7(a) and in addition created ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of these rules. 
The Wagner Act called for the establish- 
ment of a National Labor Relations Board to 
hear disputes arising under the Act. It could 
also issue “cease and desist” orders, enforce- 
able through the Federal courts, against em- 
ployers who violated the law. 

Some employers refused to abide by the 
Wagner Act, believing that the Supreme 
Court would declare it unconstitutional. But 
in 1937 the Court upheld its constitutional- 
ity. The National Labor Relations Board 
consequently became a very powerful body. 
This legal protection of labor’s right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively with em- 
ployers greatly stimulated the growth of 
unions in the United States. 


In 1938 Congress passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which regulated wages and 
hours. The law applied to busmesses en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, with certain 
exceptions, such as agriculture and naviga- 
tion. The minimum legal wage for all em- 
ployees covered by the Act was to be 25 
cents an hour, rising to 40 cents by 1940. 
The minimum wage later rose to 75 cents, 
and in 1955 it reached $1 per hour. Similarly 
the maximum work week was fixed at forty- 
four hours, to be gradually reduced to forty 
hours by 1940. When an employee worked 
more than forty hours, he was to be paid 
time-and-a-half for the overtime. 

Changes in Labor Organization. In the 
six years from 1932 to 1938 the labor code 
of the United States had thus been changed 
from one of the most restrictive among the 
industrial nations to one of the most liberal. 
It was now up to the labor movement to de- 
cide in what ways it would take advantage 
of this new encouragement by government. 

The first response of labor leaders to Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the NRA was confused rather 
than straightforward. Given government 
support for a vigorous organization cam- 
paign, the American Federation of Labor 
again had to face the question of whether to 


NEW DEAL LEGISLATION THAT HELPED LABOR 


WAGNER ACT (1935) 


—_ 


. Created NLRB (a) to supervise, on request, elections de- 
ciding which union would represent workers in a plant; 
(b) to certify the union chosen; (c) to take testimony on 
unfair employer practices and issue cease-and-desist 


orders. 


» 


. Upheld right of employees to join labor unions and to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. 


3. Defined unfair labor practices on part of employers. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT (1938) 
(For enterprises engaged in interstate commerce) 


—_ 


. Established minimum wage of 40¢ an hour (later raised 
to 75¢ and then $1). 


~~ 


Established maximum work week of 40 hours with time 
and a half for overtime. 


3. Forbade labor by children under 16 and restricted those 
under 18 to nonhazardous occupations. 


rr 


Automobile workers (CIO) 
taking part in a 1937 sit- 
down strike against General 
Motors at Flint, Michigan. 
By staying in the plant, the 
strikers prevented the com- 
pany from bringing in non- 
union workers. The company 
accepted the CIO as spokes- 
man for workers. 


unionize by crafts or by whole industries. 
Workers in mass-production industries were 
generally unmoved by the appeals of craft 
organizers. But the executives of the A.F. 
of L. stubbornly insisted that unskilled work- 
ers should be organized wherever possible 
among the craft unions. 

Formation of the C.I.O. The need for in- 
dustrial unionism seemed so urgent to some 
organizers that by the end of 1935 they 
formed the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation within the A.F. of L. This Committee 
was led by John L. Lewis, who had started 
life in 1880 in a small Iowa town and had by 
1919 become president of the United Mine 
Workers. For over a year the Committee 
and the leaders of the A.F. of L. negotiated 
back and forth to try to reach a mutually 
acceptable solution to the problem of organi- 
zation of the unskilled factory workers. In 
1937 the two groups split apart, and the 
Committee became the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, better known as the 
C.1.0. John L. Lewis became the C.I.0.’s 
first president, a position he held until 1941, 
when he resigned. Philip Murray, president 


of the United Steel Workers, succeeded him. 
This split in organized labor was to last until 
1955, when the A.F. of L. and C.I.0. amalga- 
mated into one huge federation. 

Up to the time when the United States 
went to war in 1941, the C.I.O. devoted most 
of its energies to organization drives. In 
these it showed uncommon imagination and 
had amazing success. Because of its indus- 
try-wide appeal, many company unions, for 
instance, voted to transfer to the C.I.O. 
This, of course, stimulated the A.F. of L. and 
the independent unions to more spirited ac- 
tion in behalf of their members. 

Unionism made some impressive gains in 
the late thirties. In 1937 the United States 
Steel Corporation, previously the most stub- 
bornly anti-union of all the large industries, 
agreed to bargain collectively with the 
United Steel Workers, C.I.O. The big inde- 
pendent steel companies did not immedi- 
ately follow the lead of U. S. Steel. They 
gave in later only after several violent strikes 
had been called against them. In 1937 the 
automobile industry accepted the United 
Automobile Workers, C.1I.O., after a series of 
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“sit-down” strikes. In these strikes the strik- 
ers entered the factories and stayed there, 
but refused to work or allow others to work. 
(Sit-down strikes were subsequently de- 
clared illegal by the courts.) By 1940 there 
were nearly nine million organized workers 
out of 47 million employed. Of these, 4.2 
million were members of the A.F. of L., 3.6 
million were members of the C.I.O., and the 
remainder belonged to independent unions. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What background, training, and expe- 
rience did President Roosevelt bring to the 
Presidency? How had he “learned politics”? 

8. Write a letter to a friend in some other 
country describing economic conditions in 
America during the summer and fall of 1982. 
Bring out the atmosphere of the time and tell 
how people felt. 

4,What steps did President Roosevelt 
take to provide relief for the unemployed? 

5. What steps were taken by the New 
Deal to encourage the recovery of private 
business? 

6. What programs were set up to encour- 
age home building and home ownership? 

7. Tell the story of the NRA. Illustrate it 
with a series of cartoons if you have artistic 
talent. 

8. What aid was given to the farmer? 
With what results? 

9.How was American 

changed by the New Deal? 
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tariff policy 


10. What reforms were introduced in the 
country’s banking system? 

11. What actions were taken in relation to 
the electric power industry? 

12. Evaluate in detail the TVA. Discuss its 
purposes, methods, and accomplishments. 

13. Prepare a chart on the four leading 
parts of the Social Security Program. Sum- 
marize the most important features of each. 

14. What did the election of 1936 show 
about the public’s opinion of the New Deal? 

15. How did President Roosevelt become 
involved in differences with the Supreme 
Court? How did he propose to settle the 
problem of the Court? 

16. Who won, Roosevelt or the Court? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

17. What legislation was passed during the 
second Roosevelt administration to encour- 
age economic change and growth? 

18. Draw a diagram to show the differ- 
ences between an industrial union and a craft 
union. 

19. How did the legislation of the New 
Deal era encourage the growth of the labor 
movement? 

20. What important landmarks in labor his- 
tory can you point out in the 1930's? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Interview people in your community 
who lived as adults through the New Deal 
period of our history. Find their attitude to- 
ward it. Be sure that you interview people 
from many economic groups such as labor, 
business, agriculture, the professions, retired. 
As a result of your interviews, what conclu- 
sions can you draw? Why? 

2. Plan and conduct a round-table discus- 
sion of “The State of the Nation” in 1936. 
Have representatives of business, labor, and 
the government discuss how things look at 
the end of Roosevelt’s first term. 

3. Search for old magazine or newspaper 
files that you may be able to find around 


your community and make a bulletin-board 
display of cartoons and contemporary pic- 
tures of the New Deal period. Write appro- 
priate captions for each. 

4, Find out what kind of job you might 
have held as a high-school student under the 
NYA in the 1930's. What would your salary 
have been? How does it compare to what 
you can earn for part-time work today? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. On pages 270-272 
Frances Perkins recalls the early New Deal 
days. + A. C. Collins, The Story of America in 
Pictures, Literary Guild of America. See 
pages 396-412. - A. Craven, W. Johnson, and 
F. R. Dunn, A Documentary History of the 
United States, Ginn. Pages 718-768 contain 
many interesting extracts from the words of 
President Roosevelt besides arguments for 
and against the New Deal. - S. Hoffman (ed.), 
News of the Nation, Prentice-Hall, Numbers 
38 and 39. 


Special Accounts 


F. L. Allen, The Big Change: America 
Transforms Herself, 1900-1950, Harper. A 
popular and informal approach to the period. 
Read Chapter 10. - C. and M. Beard, Amer- 
ica in Mid-Passage, Macmillan. A rapid and 
interesting account of the period. See espe- 
cially Chapters 5, 8. * D. W. Brogan, The Era 


of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Yale University 
Press. One of the “Chronicles of America” 
series, recently published. Read especially 
Chapters 3, 10, 12. - R. Moley, After Seven 
Years, Harper. A highly critical volume on 
the Roosevelt administration by one of his 
early advisers. - F. Rodell, Nine Men: A Po- 
litical History of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Random House. Read about 
the struggle between F. D. R. and the 
Court. - Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
Roosevelt: Volume 1, The Crisis of the Old 
Order and Volume 2, The Coming of the 
New Deal, Houghton Mifflin. A colorful re- 
cent work on the New Deal. - D. Wecter, 
Age of the Great Depression, Macmillan. A 
study of the years 1929 to 1941 in the “His- 
tory of American Life” series. Excellent 
source for the social conditions of the time. 
Biography and Fiction 

J. M. Burns, Roosevelt: The Lion and the 
Fox, Harcourt, Brace. Be sure to read Chap- 
ters 12, 15. - J. Gunther, Roosevelt in Per- 
spective: A Profile in History, Harper. See 
especially Chapter 16. - N. Jones, Still to the 
West, Dodd, Mead. Story of the Grand 
Coulee Dam. - S. Lorant, FDR: A Pictorial 
Biography, Simon and Schuster. + E. Roose- 
velt, This I Remember, Harper. Read Chap- 
ters 8-10. - G. Tully, FDR, My Boss, Scrib- 
ner. * J. Tunis, Son of the Valley, Morrow. 
Story of a young farm boy during the days 
of the building of the TVA. - D. G. Yeager, 
Bob Flame, Rocky Mountain Ranger, Dodd, 
Mead. A novel about conservation and the 
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Wars 


We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 


T. S. Exior 
The Hollow Men (1925) 


Central Concepts: 


1. The impact of technological changes. 
2. World War I, women’s new independence, 
the automobile, the movies, etc. created 
a revolution in manners. 
3. The automobile, a mobile population, and 
an increased interest in sports created 
problems for the churches. 
4, Our expanding schools altered their cur- 
riculums and teaching methods. 
5. Both new and older magazines won pub- 
lic favor. 
6. The literature of the period reflected 
cynicism, protest, and a new realism. 
7. The influence of artists, architects, and 
leaders in the field of music. 


Key People 

H. L. Mencken Emest Hemingway 
Charles A. Lindbergh William Faulkner 
Clarence Darrow Thomas Wolfe 
John Dewey Sinclair Lewis 
Theodore Dreiser George Gershwin 


Eugene O'Neill 


Key Events 


Airplanes, automobiles, and radio 
Prohibition and its repeal 

Changes in customs during 1920's 
Development of motion pictures 
Scopes trial 

Changes in religion and education 
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The Automobile. During the two decades 
between 1919 and 1939, the automobile, the 
radio, and the airplane were the most impor- 
tant technological developments influencing 
the American economy and American habits 


and customs. Once the automobile became 
cheap enough for middle- and lower-income 
groups, the number of automobiles regis- 
tered mounted incredibly. From 2.3 million 
in 1915 the figure rose to 23 million in 1930. 
The 27.4 million registered in 1940 were 
enough cars to permit the entire population 
of the United States, traveling five in a car, 
to ride at the same time. 

The automobile had tremendous economic 
and social effects. Because of the automobile 
the United States can boast today of its ex- 
cellent system of highways and steel bridges. 
The modern “good roads movement” was 
originally stimulated by bicycle enthusiasts 
and rural mail carriers. But not until the 
automobile vastly increased the number of 
citizens interested in travel were the high- 
ways actually built. 

Automobile manufacturing in the 1920's 
became one of the biggest of modern indus- 
tries. Motor-car production is among the five 
largest employers of American labor, while 
the amount of money spent on passenger Cars 
by the average American family is second 
only to that spent on food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. In addition, certain basic industries, such 
as oil and steel, depend upon the automobile 
industry in normal times to use a huge pro- 
portion of their output. 


AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED IN THE U.S. 


A Cars and roads. 
number of automobiles in operation in- 
creased. The mud roads of 1915 were 
slowly replaced by hard-surfaced highways. 


Roads improved as the 


The automobile nct only created jobs but 
also gave to American labor generally the 
means to move over a vast continent in 
search of work. And it gave the white-collar 
city worker and workers generally the chance 
to live in the suburbs away from their places 
of employment. The widespread use of auto- 
mobiles in the 1920's really started the trend 
to the suburbs, which was to reach its peak 
in the 1950's (p. 466). 

The Airplane. World War I stirred great 
interest in the use of airplanes as weapons of 
war. After the war the first airmail service 
was developed, and interest in civil aviation 
grew rapidly. In 1923 the first nonstop air- 
plane flight was made across the United 
States. It took twenty-seven hours. Today 
regularly scheduled commercial flights, coast- 
to-coast, cover the distance from West to 
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A The young Charles A. Lindbergh with his famous airplane, The Spirit of St. Louis, in 
which he made the first solo flight across the Atlantic in 1927. He flew from New York 
to Paris in 3314 hours. How long does a jet flight take today? 


East in around eight hours. And the newer 
jet passenger planes are flying the same route 
in five hours or less. 

Commercial flying did not receive popular 
support in America until the very late 1920's. 
The spectacular nonstop solo flight from 
New York to Paris made by 25-year-old 
Charles A. Lindbergh in May 1927 stimu- 
lated fresh enthusiasm for aviation. In 1928, 
at the height of the post-World War I pros- 
perity, commercial flying was at last recog- 
nized as an important form of passenger and 
freight transportation. 

The Radio. The most important contribu- 
tion of the twentieth century to communica- 
tions was based on the development of the 
wireless telegraph. The “wireless” was pat- 
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ented in Great Britain in 1896 by Guglielmo 
Marconi, an Irish-Italian inventor. It was 
first used on seagoing vessels for sending 
messages between ships and from ship to 
shore. Very soon it was discovered that the 
human voice could be sent from point to 
point by the wireless. In the United States 
by 1915 long-distance telephone and tele- 
graph messages were being transmitted over 
the wireless. Amateur wireless fans began to 
use the air waves, and were quickly followed 
by powerful broadcasting stations. The first 
American commercial station was KDKA in 
Pittsburgh. In order to contribute something 
besides station signals to its listeners, KDKA 
began its career by announcing the Presiden- 
tial election returns in 1920. 


Early Radio. Radio programing as we 
know it began around 1925. Before that time 
the airways were crowded with big and little 
stations squawking out their identifications. 
By 1926 Radio Corporation of America had 
combined several stations into the National 
Broadcasting Company (NBC). This net- 
work offered regularly scheduled entertain- 
ment mixed with the commercial announce- 
ments of sponsoring advertisers. 

In 1927 the Federal government estab- 
lished the Federal Radio Commission (in 
1934 renamed the Federal Communications 
Commission ) to bring order to the air waves. 
The task of the new agency was to license 
radio stations and regulate their broadcasting 
operations by assigning them frequencies and 
hours. Almost all stations immediately joined 
either NBC or the rival Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, CBS, founded in 1927. The pur- 
pose of these radio networks was to present 
a variety of entertainment to the public. 
Programs were financed by “sponsors” who 
advertised their products at various intervals. 

The wide audience which wireless commu- 
nication made instantaneously available gave 
the radio increasing importance to the gov- 
ernment, and to politicians, educators, and 
entertainers. It opened a huge new field of 
advertising to American business. Radio and 
television have become an essential way of 
communicating news from all over the world. 

The Movies. The movies and the radio 
furnished the average man with most of his 
entertainment. The first crude films, made 
in the early 1900's, were called “flickers” 
because of their unsteady projection onto 
the screen. But they were quickly improved. 
By 1915 large movie houses were being con- 
structed in the cities to accommodate the 
crowds who went to see feature productions, 
such as D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation, the 
story of the Ku Klux Klan in the South dur- 
ing reconstruction. Charlie Chaplin began 
starring in Mack Sennett’s Keystone Com- 


A In the 1930’s radio broadcasting of major 
sports events began. Among the most fa- 
mous sports announcers was Ted Husing 


(right). He is here broadcasting a 1936 
heavyweight fight between Joe Louis and 
Jack Sharkey. 


edies in 1918. Ten years later he was known 
to more people by name and appearance 
than any man alive. 

By the mid-1920’s the making of motion 
pictures was the fourth largest industry in 
the nation. It had changed the center of its 
operations from New York and Chicago to 
California, where the weather was more 
favorable. By 1927 there were 20,500 mo- 
tion-picture theaters, visited each week by 
nearly 100 million people. 

In October 1927 the movies reached a new 
milestone in their history with the showing 
of The Jazz Singer, a film starring a minstrel- 
show favorite, Al Jolson. This was the first 
picture in which the voice, music, and other 
sounds were synchronized with the film. 
Two years later the entire film industry had 
switched from silent pictures to sound mov- 
ies, or “talkies” as they were called. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN MANNERS 


1. What was Prohibition and why was it 
repealed? 


2. Why was the moral code of earlier days 
thrown away? 


3. What major sports developments oc- 
curred in the ‘20's and '30’s? 


Prohibition and Repeal. About a year and 
a half after the stock-market crash of 1929, 
a group of prominent Americans were asked 
to list the chief problems facing the nation 
in the coming year. Though the country was 
in a severe depression, the first problem on 
the list which they compiled was “Prohibi- 
tion.” The ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution in 
1920 and the passage of the Volstead Act to 
enforce it had banned the legal manufacture 
and sale of liquor in the United States. The 
results were quite different from what advo- 
cates of Prohibition had expected. Enforce- 
ment was difficult and violation widespread. 
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<q Customs officials are  un- 
loading $150,000 worth of 
liquor from this Canadian 
rum-runner. The speedy craft 
was captured by the Coast 
Guard off the 
Massachusetts. 


coast of 


Unfortunately for the success of the ex- 
periment, Prohibition brought no _ great 
change in the appetite for alcohol among 
habitual drinkers. Furthermore, when liquor 
became illegal it also became much more 
attractive to a generation already intent 
upon loosening the moral standards handed 
down from an earlier age. And those who 
wanted liquor were plentifully supplied, at 
high prices, by “moonshiners” (those who 
made it illegally) and “rum-runners” (those 
who brought it into the country illegally). 
These people were all operating against the 
law. A considerable part of American so- 
ciety in these years was knowingly con- 
tributing to gangsterism by patronizing 
“bootleggers” (those who sold liquor ille- 
gally) and the illegal saloons called “speak- 
easies.” The criminal elements of the Ameri- 
can underworld flourished on the illegal 
traffic in liquor. 

By the end of the 1920's it seemed clear 
that Prohibition could not be enforced. In 
the first place, there was a_ substantial 
amount of public sentiment actively opposed 
to its enforcement. Added to this was the 
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fact that the Federal government did not 
have enough employees in the Department 
of Justice to enforce Prohibition and also do 
the other work of the department. After the 
overwhelming victory of the Democrats in 
the fall of 1932, Congress almost immedi- 
ately submitted a repeal amendment to the 
states. By the end of 1933 the Twenty-First 
Amendment, repealing the Eighteenth, was 
part of the Constitution. 

The Changing Moral Code. World War I 
was scarcely over when it became clear that 
youth was on the rampage. Parents who had 
always believed in modesty were shocked by 
high-school and college girls who used rouge 
and lipstick and who wore skirts reaching no 
farther than their knees. These “flappers,” as 
the new-fashioned women were called, cut 
their hair short, danced the syncopated fox- 
trot and the “Charleston,” and assumed a 
well-studied air of worldliness and boredom. 

But rouge, the boyish bob, and unortho- 
dox dance steps were only the outward evi- 
dence of a profound change in manners. In 
the 1920’s younger men and women found it 
easier to meet one another. Parties were less 
formal and conversation more free. Women 
were no longer looked upon as the “weaker 
sex.” They insisted upon being treated as 
equals—even to the point of “going Dutch” 
on dates, or standing up in streetcars. They 
participated much more actively in sports, 
such as tennis, swimming, and golf. And not 
infrequently they were bold enough to defeat 
their partners. 

Of course, not all the youth conformed to 
this new pattern of behavior, at least not in 
its extreme forms. The change in manners 
came more gradually in rural areas. Even in 
the cities probably as many young people 
lived by the earlier standards as ignored 
them. Nevertheless, the influence of the 
rebels was strong, and soon their revolt be- 
gan to affect men and women of every age 
throughout the country. 


A Dancing, dance contests, and dance mara- 


thons were highly popular in the gay 1920’s. 
The pair above were ready to take part 
1929 “Dance Derby” at Madison 
Square Garden. 


in a 


Reasons for the Changes in Manners and 
Customs. A number of forces worked to- 
gether to bring about this revolution in 
manners. (1) There was first the state of 
mind resulting from the war. A war gen- 
eration is easily attracted to the idea “eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we may 
die.” (2) The growing independence of 
women also contributed to the revolution. 
This new feeling of independence came 
about as a result of the long campaign to 
secure women’s rights. In the 1920’s more 
and more women entered industry, business, 
and the professions. After 1920, women had 
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Charlie Chaplin first gained fame as a great 


comedian from his silent movies in the 
1920's. Here he is shown with young 
Jackie Coogan in The Kid. 


the vote and were being elected to public 
office. Women appeared in their new role 
more as the equals of men than as sensitive 
souls needing protection. They were eager 
to prove their right to equal status. 

Other forces which molded behavior were 
(3) the automobile, (4) the movies, and (5) 
the writings of men like H. L. Mencken. The 
automobile made more outside sources of 
amusement available and gave great mo- 
bility to young people. The home became 
less a center of family entertainment and 
more a place to eat and sleep. 

The movies had a great impact on the 
public. When the average American entered 
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the movie theater, which by the mid-1920's 
was becoming an ornate palace, he was im- 
mediately transported into an unfamiliar 
world. On the screen he discovered how it 
was customary to behave in that world. And 
when he came out again, it was frequently to 
copy the speech, clothes, hair style, and man- 
ner of living that had been portrayed. 

The most popular writer with the younger 
generation in revolt against past traditions 
was H. L. Mencken. He founded the Ameri- 
can Mercury in 1924 and also wrote for the 
Baltimore Sun. He was a deadly enemy of 
bigotry in religion, of Prohibition, and of 
what he termed “bluenose Puritanism.” He 
sneered at rural attitudes and old-fashioned 
ways. The sharp, acid quality of his writing 
made him a favorite of many in the 1920's, 
and many were influenced by him in their 
values and behavior. 

Sports in the Twenties and Thirties. In 
the world of sports these years saw two very 
different developments. On the one hand, 
spectator sports became increasingly profes- 
sionalized and widely attended. On the 
other hand, more and more people began to 
take part in sports that they enjoyed. Both of 
these developments were made possible by 
the shorter work week gradually being 
gained by labor. 

Although basketball and football remained 
primarily collegiate and high-school sports, 
professional teams were engaged by sports 
promoters to play both games. Professional 
baseball produced at least two American 
idols in these years. By 1920 the names 
“Babe Ruth” and “baseball” were synony- 
mous. In the 1921 season Babe Ruth hit 
fifty-nine home runs, and attendance at the 
World Series reached a new record high. 
The “Babe” remained the home-run king of 
the decade. But by 1931 Lou Gehrig was 
matching him, and American fans watched 
these two New York Yankee players contend 
for the home-run record. 


Religious Life in the Twenties and Thir- 
ties. The general movement of population 
toward the cities and improvements in trans- 
portation had a tremendous effect on all re- 
ligious activity. Church membership kept 
up with population growth, and most de- 
nominations showed gains, especially in the 
urban areas. But the country villages be- 
came marked by abandoned churches. The 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, for 
example, had to close 2250 churches during 
the 1920’s. This did not mean that these 
denominations lost in membership at this 
time. In fact they added more than 470,000 
members. But the many people leaving 
rural areas created a difficult problem in 
church administration for many groups. 

Attendance was another problem facing 
every church, rural or urban, by the 1920's. 
Actual church membership may well have 
been at the highest level ever attained until 
the 1950’s. But it was soon noticed that a 
distinction had to be made between church 
registration and the number of members 
present at regular services. The new em- 
phasis on active and spectator sports and in- 
creasing use of the family automobile for 
recreation began to offer competition for 
the traditional Sabbath devoted solely to re- 
ligious observance. 

As scientific ideas were now more widely 
publicized, a conflict between religious “fun- 
damentalists” and “modernists” over the 
teaching of evolution in the schools grew 
more intense. It came to a head in the fa- 


A The two famous figures at the Scopes trial 
in 1925. Clarence Darrow (left) was a 
lawyer for the defense and William Jen- 
nings Bryan (right) for the prosecution. 


mous Scopes trial, a case designed to test a 
Tennessee law prohibiting the teaching of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. The case at- 
tracted nationwide attention partly because 
of the attorneys involved—Clarence Darrow 
for the defense and William Jennings Bryan 
for the prosecution. The Tennessee law was 
upheld, and “evolution” is still frowned upon. 

The Rise in High-School Attendance. 
Americans have always held a deep-seated 
conviction that equal opportunity for an 
education is basic to the very life of a de- 
mocracy. It was not remarkable, therefore, 
that the educational system should have 
greatly expanded as the national wealth in- 
creased, But the speed of this process be- 
tween the wars was astounding. By 1940 
almost everyone in the United States had an 
elementary-school education, and more than 
65 per cent of those eligible to attend high 
school were enrolled. 

The elementary school had long been re- 
garded as essential to the training of the 
child. Now the high school came to be con- 
sidered necessary for preparing the teen-ager 
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for a satisfactory and productive adulthood. 
More and better-equipped high schools were 
rapidly constructed in every section of the 
country to keep pace with the trend of na- 
tional thinking. 

The New Philosophy in Education. Fully 
as significant as the effort to bring more edu- 
cation to more children was the movement to 
make that education a more valuable and 
rich experience. Under the leadership of 
Professor John Dewey, an effort was made 
to rid American schools of the rigid, factory- 
like atmosphere which had long prevailed. 
This program won wide public support. 
Many educators became convinced that both 
curriculums and methods of teaching were 
outmoded and in need of real improvement. 

Dewey believed that education of any 
lasting value depended upon the selection 
and teaching of subject matter which the 
child could know by actual experience. His 
method was often called “learning by doing.” 
This meant less emphasis on memorizing and 
reciting and more concentration on individ- 
ual interests, critical thinking, problem solv- 
ing, and democratic behavior. Educators 
were more concerned with real-life activities 
and with making better citizens for a democ- 
racy. Above all, the student was to be shown 
through more contact with his immediate en- 
vironment that he did not live in a finished 
world but in a growing and changing one 
that had many problems. 

Such ideas were not accepted without a 
struggle. The pros and cons of so-called 
“progressive education” have been debated 
ever since. Recently there has been a trend 
away from some of Dewey’s ideas and back 
toward more rigorous methods and content. 

Higher Education. During the 1920's the 
number of colleges also increased, and there 
was a vast enlargement of enrollment in those 
already existing. The high level of national 
prosperity meant that more Americans could 
afford to give their children the advantage 
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A The rise in high-school and college attend- 
ance. Notice the increased size of high- 
school and college groups in 1930 and 1940 
as compared to earlier years. See also the 
chart on page 467. 


of a college education. Therefore the great 
depression of the early 1930's was doubly 
disastrous. Many students were forced to 
drop out of college because their families 
no longer had the means to permit them to 
continue. 

The depression years, nevertheless, served 
to enhance rather than diminish the value 
of a college education. It was seen that when 
industry picked up again the heaviest de- 
mand would be for the highly trained special- 
ist. With the help of somewhat better times 
after 1934 there was a steady flow of students 
toward the campuses. We have already 
noted that the NYA (page 327) helped many 


students to stay in college. By 1940 one of 
every six or seven high-school graduates was 
attending college. This was many more than 
anyone in the previous generation would 
have dreamed possible. 


An important educational influence in 
these years was the daily press. By 1930, 
nineteen out of every twenty adults, almost 
exactly the number considered to be literate, 
were believed to be newspaper readers. And 
in the years after 1914 the American news- 
paper itself was a changing institution. 
Operating costs, especially the price of news- 
print, soared in the postwar decade. News- 
paper owners were forced to consolidate 
their enterprises into larger and more ef- 
ficient units. Thus the number of American 
dailies was reduced by 325 or more between 
1920 and 1940, but the total circulation of 
those which remained leaped by more than 
one third. There was also a tendency to form 
newspaper chains for greater efficiéncy. By 
1940 there were fifty-six chains controlling 
one fourth of the national circulation. 

The Increased Popularity of Magazines. 
Many new magazines began publication dur- 
ing these years. The weekly news magazine 
made its appearance, to reflect the hurly- 
burly of a faster-moving age. Claiming to 
tell the “news behind the news,” the most 
popular publication of this type was the 
magazine Time, started by Henry Luce in 
1923. Others appeared later, including the 
widely read Newsweek. The same American 
desire to have information in capsule form 


caused the popularity won by the monthly 
Reader's Digest, which started in 1922. 

Another weekly, the New Yorker, gained 
a devoted following by interspersing brief, 
well-written, and informative articles with 
clever humor. Older magazines like The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s, Harper's Mag- 
azine, and The Atlantic Monthly increased 
their circulation and reflected middle-class 
tastes and attitudes. The Saturday Review of 
Literature and the Sunday book-review sec- 
tions of The New York Times and New York 
Herald Tribune became valuable sources of 
comment on current books of all kinds. 

The magazine business was struck hard by 
the depression. More than seven hundred 
monthlies went out of existence between 
1929 and 1937. But it was discovered at the 
same time that an excellent market existed 
for periodicals appealing to the visual- 
minded. Life magazine, which was estab- 
lished in 1936, was so successful that other 
picture magazines were soon launched. The 
most successful of these has been Look. 


American Writing of the 1920’s. Both the 
1920’s and the 1930’s were decades rich in 
literary production by Americans. Among 
the pre-war novelists who continued to write 
important novels in the 1920’s and 1930's 
were Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, and 
Theodore Dreiser. Mrs. Wharton’s greatest 
novel, The Age of Innocence (1920), charm- 
ingly describes aristocratic New York society 
life in the late nineteenth century. Willa 
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Cather’s novels of pioneer life in Nebraska— 
O Pioneers! (1918) and My Antonia (1918) 
—had already marked her as a first-rate novel- 
ist. In 1927 she published Death Comes for 
the Archbishop and in 1981 Shadows on the 
Rock, a moving story of French Canada in 
the colonial days. 

Theodore Dreiser, a pioneer in the litera- 
ture of realism, wrote his most popular novel, 
An American Tragedy, in 1925. In it he 
describes the struggle of a young man to 
achieve wealth and material success and 
then the tragedy that came to him as he tried 
to rid himself of a poor girl whose love for 
him would hold him back. 

America’s greatest dramatist, Eugene 
O'Neill (1888-1953), began writing plays in 
the 1920’s and continued until a year before 
his death. Among his best works are Anna 
Christie, Strange Interlude, The Emperor 
Jones, and a play produced after his death, 
Long Day's Journey into Night. O’Neill re- 
ceived several Pulitzer Prizes and also was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. His 
gripping plays, all of them tragedies, probe 
the inner thoughts and feelings of his char- 
acters. He introduced many new techniques 
to the theater. In one play his actors wore 
masks to show the outer person in contrast 
with the inner self. In Strange Interlude the 
characters speak their parts and also their 
private thoughts so that the audience can 
understand them completely. 

In general, writers during the 1920's con- 
tinued the movement toward more freedom 
of expression. Subjects formerly avoided in 
the American novel were treated with great 
frankness. Much of this writing reflected the 
disillusionment and cynicism of the postwar 
era. These writers were often called the “lost 
generation” because of the impact of World 
War I on their thinking. Many were crit- 
ical of the materialistic “get-rich-quick” spirit 
in America and spent much time in Eu- 
rope. 
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One of the most popular of the new writers 
was F. Scott Fitzgerald. His This Side of 
Paradise (1920) and The Great Gatsby 
(1925) pictured the superficially gay party 
life of those members of the younger genera- 
tion whose faith in past beliefs was shaken 
and who had a distaste for “the crude, vulgar 
air of Western civilization.” Another author 
who began a long and notable writing career 
in the 1920’s was Ernest Hemingway. In 
The Sun Also Rises (1926) he told of the life 
of pleasure-seeking in Paris and Spain by 
some of the young Americans of the “lost 
generation.” His A Farewell To Arms (1929) 
was a moving novel of love and death during 
World War I. 

While F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote of life in 
New York and its environs, William Faulkner 
wrote of the decay of the old Southern landed 
aristocracy and of the crudity of life in the 
New South in such novels as The Sound and 
the Fury (1929), As I Lay Dying (1980), 
and Sanctuary (1931). Another Southerner, 
Thomas Wolfe, wrote in Look Homeward, 
Angel (1929) about what seemed to him to 
be the narrow provincialism of life in his 
home town of Asheville, North Carolina. 
Later in Of Time and the River (1985), The 
Web and the Rock (1989), and You Can’t 
Go Home Again (1940) he wrote sensitively 
of his life in Europe and New York City. He 
was too fond of life to be as depressed about 
it as some of the other novelists, and his 
writing had great appeal to young people in 
the 1930’s and 1940's. 

Those accustomed to believing that the 
life of rural and small-town America was 
more virtuous than that of the big cities were 
particularly shaken by the new literature of 
realism and resentment. Sherwood Anderson 
in Winesburg, Ohio (1919) attacked many 
features of small-town life. Then in 1920, 
novelist Sinclair Lewis made Main Street a 
by-word to millions of Americans. More 
than 800,000 copies of this novel were sold 


Four of the leading American 
writers of the 1920’s and ’30’s. 
At top left is Ernest Heming- 
way, and beside him is William 
Faulkner. Below Faulkner is 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. At far 
right is Thomas Wolfe. Which 
two lived and continued writ- 
ing into the early 1960’s? 


in less than eight years. Lewis concentrated 
on making the customs and ethical standards 
of the Midwestern American small town ap- 
pear to be absurd. Yet this harsh, one-sided 
criticism, which was present also in other 
best-selling novels by Lewis, such as Bab- 
bitt (1922), seemed to have its greatest pop- 
ularity among those very Americans who 
were its target. 

Writers of the Depression Years. The 
years of the great depression saw a shift in 
emphasis in American literature. The type 
of criticism expressed by many writers in 


the 1920’s was seen to be too shallow and 
too destructive. Attention was now directed 
to the pressing, heart-rending problem of the 
American slum, rural or urban, and to funda- 
mental questions of politics and economics. 
There was a new literature of protest, and 
novels about social problems were widely 
read, The earlier trend toward greater real- 
ism remained. Redirected, it became more 
hard-boiled and searching than before. 

John Dos Passos turned his attention to 
American life under the impact of industrial- 
ism. His trilogy U.S.A., published between 
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1930 and 1936 as three separate titles—42nd 
Parallel, 1919, and The Big Money—fur- 
nished a varied picture of American life but 
one filled with pessimism and bitter criticism. 

The most popular and influential novel 
directed at social problems was John Stein- 
beck’s unforgettable tale of the “Okies” who 
were driven from the hopeless dust-bowl 
area to seek a new life farther west. This 
novel, The Grapes of Wrath, which appeared 
in 1989, became one of the four literary 
“giants” of the book-selling world in the 
1980’s. It was selected as a choice of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, a new business de- 
veloped in the 1920's to promote the sale of 
books. In fact, book-club selection and later 
a movie version had by the 1930's become 
the aim of most writers who hoped to make 
money from their literary efforts. 


Many of the critical novelists and journal- 
ists of the 1920’s seemed unable to discover 
any praiseworthy cultural and artistic lean- 


ings in American life. Nevertheless, some 
American artists were actively drawing their 
inspiration from native sources. Such paint- 
ers as John Steuart Curry, George Bellows, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Grant Wood, and 
Rockwell Kent were soon to be hailed for 
their interpretations of contemporary Ameri- 
can life and the American scene. In 1927 
sculptor Gutzon Borglum started work at 
Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills of South 
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Dakota on his gigantic monument displaying 
the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Art and the New Deal. A work-relief 
measure undertaken by the New Deal ad- 
ministration gave American artistic expres- 
sion a great push forward. In 1933, a PWA 
art project employed more than 4000 artists. 
Public schools, libraries, post-offices, and 
other government buildings all over the 
country were beautified by the seven hun- 
dred murals and fifteen thousand smaller 
paintings turned out by this group. Then be- 
tween 1935 and 1939 a Federal Art Project 
was carried out under the WPA. At the peak 
of this program more than sixty thousand 
Americans attended free art classes in sixty- 
six community art centers. When the project 
closed, an important service had been accom- 
plished. Much American talent that might 
otherwise have been wasted had been given 
a chance for expression. And the emphasis 
placed on American themes under the pro- 
gram brought a deeper appreciation of the 
role of art in our cultural heritage. 

American Music, Popular and Serious. 
Youthful enthusiasm for the jazz of the 1920's 
caused many parents to fear that their sons 
and daughters would never be able to ap- 
preciate what they considered more refined 
music. During the 1930’s when “swing” be- 
came the rage, the older generation con- 
tinued to wince at the undisciplined activity 
of some of the youngsters. But there was less 
concern Over young people’s taste in music. 
By then there was reason for more optimism. 
It was clear that radio, the introduction of 
sound movies, and even the interest in jazz 
and swing had played their part in bringing 
a general improvement in musical knowledge 
and taste to America. 

Swing had its extremists, but many of 
these as well as most other Americans of 
every age group continued to enjoy thor- 
oughly the light opera of Irving Berlin, Cole 
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A One of the many murals painted for public buildings under a New Deal Federal Art 
project. This was painted by Oscar Berninghaus for the Post Office at Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. Its title: “Terminus of the Railroad.” What can you learn from it? 


Porter, Jerome Kern, Sigmund Romberg, 
Richard Rodgers, and others. And the de- 
velopment of a serious native opera, as rep- 
resented by the work of George Gershwin 
in Porgy and Bess, was also widely appre- 
ciated. Serious musical compositions were 
also being written by composers like Howard 
Hanson, Walter Piston, Aaron Copland, and 
Deems Taylor. 

It was true that radio nearly made the old 
family piano a thing of the past. But it was 
equally certain that radio made it possible 
for millions of Americans to listen to the 
world’s greatest composers. Symphonies 
were heard over the air waves as early as 
1926. By 1931 the major networks had made 
listening to regular Saturday and Sunday 
concerts and operas a habit for millions. Far 
from replacing the phonograph, radio helped 
to bring the sales of records to the highest 
volume ever attained. And it was the albums 
of classical music that became the steadiest 
money-makers for record companies. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. Name and explain five ways in which 
the automobile affected American life. 

3. Why was the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion created? What is it called today? 

4, Describe the problems created by Pro- 
hibition. How were they solved? 

5. Draw a series of cartoons to illustrate 
the revolution in manners in the 1920's. 

6. What forces helped bring about the 
changes in manners? 

7. What commercial leisure-time activities 
developed during the 1920’s and 1930's? 

8. What was the Scopes trial? What fa- 
mous lawyers took part in it? 
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9. What changes occurred in religious 
life? 

10. List two important developments in 
education during the 1920’s and 1930's. How 
have they affected your education? 

11. Describe some important differences 
between American literature of the 1920's 
and that of the 1980's. 

12. Who were the leading American novel- 
ists of this period? 

13. How did the New Deal encourage art 
in America? 

14. How did radio begin to influence the 
musical knowledge and taste of Americans? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Plan a sociodrama in which a mother 
and her high-school-age daughter in the 
1920's discuss the “new generation.” Show 
the differences in their attitudes. 

2. Prepare a special report on the music 
and the art of the era 1919 to 1939. 

3. Read and report on several of the books 
and authors discussed in this chapter. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. Sports of the 1920's, 
movie-making, and Lindbergh’s transatlantic 
flight are vividly described on pages 254- 
267.+ A. Rogers (ed.), I Remember Distinctly: 
A Family Album of the American People, 
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1918-1941, Harper. Excellent collection of 
photographs with running commentary by 
Frederick L. Allen. - D. Taylor and others, 
Pictorial History of the Movies, Simon and 
Schuster. You will enjoy seeing scenes and 
personalities of the 1920’s and 1930's. 


Special Accounts 


F. L. Allen, Only Yesterday, Bantam 
Books. A popular and informal history of 
the 1920’s. Read Chapter 5 for an account 
of the Jazz Age. - B. Bliven, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Unlimited, Lippincott. A collection of 
studies with emphasis upon the arts. See 
especially Chapter 4. - L. A. Cremins and 
M. L. Borrowman, Public Schools in Our 
Democracy, Macmillan. A study of Ameri- 
can education written in narrative form as 
a group of case-studies. Read Chapter 11. - 
J. T. Howard and A. Mendel, Our Contempo- 
rary Composers, Crowell. A discussion of 
American music in the twentieth century. - 
O. Keepnews and B. Grauer, Pictorial His- 
tory of Jazz, Crown. People and places from 
New Orleans to modern jazz. A half-century 
of American music. 


Biography and Fiction 

L. Barrymore, We Barrymores, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. - R. E. Byrd, Alone, Putnam. 
- F. Graham, Lou Gehrig, a Quiet Hero, Put- 
nam. * C, Lindbergh, Spirit of St. Louis, 
Scribner. - Read some of the novels men- 
tioned in the chapter. To gain understand- 
ing of the times and the writers read J. 
Cournos and H. S. Cournos, Famous Modern 
American Novelists, Dodd, Mead. 


Central Concepts: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


How we promoted disarmament. 

How high tariffs affected war debts. 

How the war-debt problem strained in- 
ternational relations. 

How we improved our relations with Latin 
America. 

How confidence in neutrality blinded us. 
How the democracies failed to take con- 


certed action against aggression. 
7. How World War II came about. 


Key People 


Frank B. Kellogg 
Henry L. Stimson 
Neville Chamberlain 
Cordell Hull 

Sumner Welles 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Adolf Hitler 
Benito Mussolini 
Joseph Stalin 
Chiang Kai-shek 
Francisco Franco 


Key Events 


Nine-Power Pact of 1921 
Kellogg-Briand Pact 
Dawes Plan 

Moratorium on war debts 
Latin-American relations 
Japan seizes Manchuria 
Neutrality Act of 1935 
“Quarantine” speech 
World War II begins 


Key Terms 


disarmament 

war debts 

reparations 

Good Neighbor policy 
fascism 

aggression 

totalitarian 

Communism 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis 
appeasement 
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American 
Diplomacy, 
1921-1939 


In the field of world policy I would 
dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor—the neighbor who reso- 
lutely respects himself and, because he 
does so, respects the rights of others— 
the neighbor who respects his obligations 
and respects the sanctity of his agree- 
ments in and with a world of neighbors. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


First inaugural address 
(March 4, 1933) 
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American tractors are being loaded onto the S. S. Champlain for shipment to France in 
1938. Find how United States tariff policy affected foreign trade after World War I. 
What was the effect of European rearmament on trade? 


DIPLOMATIC POLICIES 
IN THE 1920'S 


1. Account for America’s relations with the 
League in the 1920's. 

2. What peace efforts did we lead outside 
the League? 

3. What happened to the efforts to reach 
disarmament agreements? 


The United States and the League of Na- 
tions. During the 1920’s it was popularly 
believed that we should and could ignore 
events taking place in Europe and Asia. In 
line with this attitude, the Harding admin- 
istration at first ignored the League of Na- 
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tions even to the extent of refusing to answer 
its communications. By 1922, however, this 
chilly attitude warmed up to some extent. 
American observers were sent to League 
meetings dealing with the opium trade, the 
munitions trade, health, and cultural matters. 
In 1934 the United States joined the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. These activi- 
ties, however, were all non-political. From 
League political matters we stood aloof. 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and 
Roosevelt all urged American membership in 
the World Court. The Court was to have 
authority to settle international disputes sub- 
mitted to it by nations which were members. 
All efforts to have the United States become 
a member failed. The issue dragged on 
until it was defeated in the Senate in 1935. 


Efforts to Secure Disarmament Agree- 
ments. On the question of disarmament, the 
United States assumed leadership. President 
Harding and Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes called a conference of nine 
nations. Representatives of these nations— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Portugal, China, Japan, and the United 
States—met in Washington in November 
1921. They signed the Nine-Power Pact guar- 
anteeing the territorial integrity of China. 

This meant that they pledged themselves 
not to attack China or try to dominate por- 
tions of her territory. Japan had been taking 
Chinese territory and threatening that weak 
country since 1914. She had taken the port 
of Kiaochow, formerly leased to Germany, 
and the province of Shantung. She had 
forced China to accept the Twenty-one De- 
mands, which gave Japan a great deal of 
influence in China. Japan also controlled 
Manchuria and Mongolia and had a foothold 
in Eastern Siberia. The Nine-Power Pact 
was an effort to prevent further aggression 
by Japan against China. 

Another agreement at the Washington 
Conference limited the naval strength of the 
powers. Great Britain, Japan, the United 
States, France and Italy agreed to scrap some 
large battleships and to have a ten-year “holi- 
day” during which they would not build cap- 
ital ships (battleships). They also agreed to 
maintain a naval ratio on capital ships. The 
ratio was 500,000 tons each for Britain and 
the United States, and 300,000 tons for Japan 
(referred to as the 5-5-3 ratio). None of the 
nations was to go above the tonnage allotted 
to it. France and Italy were each limited to 
175,000 tons. 

In 1927 President Coolidge and Secretary 
of State Frank B. Kellogg called a naval con- 
ference at Geneva to try to limit construc- 
tion of smaller ships, such as cruisers and 
destroyers. This conference broke up, how- 
ever, without any agreement. 


A President Coolidge signs the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, pledging the United States not to re- 
sort to war. Secretary Kellogg siis at the 
President's left. 


The Kellogg-Briand Pact. Meanwhile, in 
1927 the French Foreign Minister, Aristide 
Briand, proposed to the United States the 
signing of an agreement in which the two 
countries pledged themselves not to use war 
“as an instrument of national policy.” United 
States Secretary of State Kellogg refused 
until he had persuaded the French to include 
other nations. Then the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
was signed in Paris on August 27, 1928. 

Eventually sixty-three nations signed this 
Pact agreeing to “outlaw war” and to use 
peaceful methods to settle disputes. Al- 
though the Kellogg-Briand Pact was hailed 
as a great step toward peace, there was no 
provision in the agreement for taking collec- 
tive steps against any nation that violated the 
Pact. 

The Failure of the Disarmament Agree- 
ments. After the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the 
United States continued to work for naval 
limitations. In 1930 a conference was called 
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in London by President Hoover and British 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald. This 
meeting brought about an agreement by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan on 
the upper limits of naval construction. It 
fixed ratios for cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. But in 1934 Japan denounced the 
agreement and started a huge naval building 
program. 

Although the naval agreements of the 
Washington and London conferences were 
looked upon at the time as steps toward 
peace, their effect was to weaken American 
naval power greatly until 1933. The United 
States embarked on a new building program 
in that year and speeded it up in 1938. Japan, 
meanwhile, built up her strength to such an 
extent that she boldly launched an aggres- 
sive attack against China in the 1930's. 


W The label below this cartoon was “One of 
Our Quaint Ideas about Foreign Trade.” 
What idea is being criticized? Why are 
high tariffs likely to reduce exports? 


Although most Americans in the 1920's 
tried to ignore European politics and the 
political activities of the League, they could 
not ignore European economic problems. 
During the war years our country had 
changed from being a debtor nation to being 
Europe's creditor. This was a reversal of a 
situation that had existed since the War be- 
tween the States. European investors had 
been receiving millions of dollars in dividend 
payments on their investments in American 
industry, railroads, mines, and cattle ranches. 
But during World War I heavy Allied pur- 
chases were made in the United States. They 
were paid for by (1) shipping gold to us, 
(2) selling to Americans the stocks held by 
Europeans in American enterprises, (3) bor- 
rowing money by selling Allied government 
bonds to American investors. Then, after 
America entered the war, our government 
loaned the Allied governments about 10 bil- 
lion dollars. As a result of all these factors 
the United States emerged in 1918 as a cred- 
itor to Europe. 

The Effects of the American Tariff Policy. 
Two serious questions faced Europeans after 
1919. How could they pay for American 
foodstuffs and industrial goods? And how 
could they pay the interest on their war 
loans? In order to solve the payment prob- 
lem in both cases, Europeans had to sell 
more goods to us than they bought from us. 
Congress, however, did not help them on this 
matter. The Fordney-McCumber tariff of 
1922 and the Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930 
reversed the lower-tariff policy of the Wilson 
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administration and raised protective rates to 
a new high. These two tariffs made it diffi- 
cult for Europeans to sell goods to America. 
After the Hawley-Smoot tariff, European 
countries imposed tariffs of their own, taxing 
heavily imports from America. 

From 1922 until the stock-market crash of 
1929 it was possible for Europeans to buy 
our exports only because we were lending 
money to European governments and busi- 
nesses. With the crash, however, we stopped 
lending money. American exports dropped 
drastically in value. 

War Debts and the Problem of German 
Reparations. The war-debt problem, mean- 
while, seriously injured relations between 
our country and our former allies. Some of 
the European nations argued that the war 
debts they owed to us should be canceled. 
They felt that the money was part of our 
contribution to victory. They further pointed 
out that most of the money had been spent 
in the United States for food and munitions 
and had helped make our country prosper- 
ous. The United States was looked upon as 
a greedy nation. But many Americans felt 
that Europeans were trying to evade honor- 
able obligations when they demanded can- 
cellation of the debts. President Coolidge 
said, “They hired the money, didn’t they?” 

In order to help solve their financial prob- 
lems the Allied powers decided to tie Ger- 
man war reparations to their own payments 
to the United States. Accordingly in 1921 
they presented a reparations bill of 33 billion 
dollars to Germany requiring that country 
to pay for the destruction she had caused 
during the war. The next year Germany was 
unable to meet its annual payment, and the 
Allies consequently stopped payments of 
their war debts to us. Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes, fearful of economic 
ruin in Germany, persuaded the Allied Repa- 
rations Commission to work out a lower sum 
of money based on Germany’s ability to pay. 


Charles G. Dawes, a Chicago banker who 
was to become Vice-President in 1925, 
worked out the Dawes Plan that was ac- 
cepted by the Allied Commission. This re- 
duced the amount of German reparations 
and started the payments to the Allies again. 

Installments on the war debts were then 
resumed, but in 1929 Germany again faced 
default on reparations. Another committee, 
headed by American industrialist Owen D. 
Young, reduced the reparations payments to 
2 billion dollars. That, however, did not pro- 
duce a permanent settlement. In 1931 Ger- 
many was unable to borrow money from 
America, and again defaulted. All of Eu- 
rope, like the United States, was now in 
a severe economic depression. President 
Hoover recommended, and Congress passed, 
a moratorium (a suspension of payments ) on 
war debts for one year. In 1933 only Fin- 
land paid its war-debt installment in full. 
Some nations made partial payments and 
others defaulted. The next year all the na- 
tions except Finland once again defaulted. 
Congress in 1934 showed its dislike of this 
defaulting by the Johnson Act, which denied 
American government loans to any nation 
that had defaulted. This move failed to 
bring us any further payments. 


As we saw in Chapter 15, the United 
States greatly extended its influence and con- 
trol over Central America and the Caribbean 
area in the years from 1899 to 1917. At the 
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Nelson Rockefeller, as Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (1940-1945), promoted 
better cultural relations with Latin Ameri- 
cans. Here he meets the press in Brazil. 


close of World War I, Cuba and Panama 
were still protectorates of the United States 
by treaty. American Marines were stationed 
in Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and Nica- 
ragua. Relations with Mexico were tense 
and unfriendly. All over Latin America the 
power of the United States was feared. The 
“Colossus of the North,” as we were called, 
was looked upon by many Latin Americans 
as a serious threat to their independence. 
At the Pan-American Conference in 1923 we 
were frequently attacked for our interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Caribbean and 
Central American nations. 

Slowly Improving Relations with Latin 
America. The United States withdrew its 
troops from the Dominican Republic in 
1924. The next year President Coolidge with- 
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drew the Marines from Nicaragua, but in 
1926 he sent them back again. The greatest 
trouble in the early 1920’s came in our re- 
lations with Mexico. The Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1917 stated that the nation owned all 
mineral and oil resources beneath its soil. 
Prior to this date, Americans had invested 
about 300 million dollars in Mexican oil and 
mines. President Plutarco Calles of Mexico 
invoked this constitutional provision and pro- 
ceeded to nationalize, or take over on behalf 
of his government, foreign holdings. He also 
pushed a needed program of land reform, 
which threatened to seize land owned by citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Although President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary of State Frank Kellogg seemed to want 
strong action against Mexico, the United 
States Senate insisted that the disputes. must 
be arbitrated.. Coolidge therefore sent 
Dwight W. Morrow, partner in J. P. Morgan 
and Company, as a “goodwill ambassador.” 
Mr. Morrow was opposed to “dollar diplom- 
acy.” He was able to improve relations be- 
tween the two countries greatly and started 
a friendly era in United States-Mexican rela- 
tions. We no longer shook our fist at Mexico, 
and difficulties were submitted to arbitration. 

When President Hoover took office in 1929, 
further steps were taken to improve relations 
with our southern neighbors. The Marines 
were again withdrawn from Nicaragua in 
1929 and plans were laid to withdraw them 
from Haiti. Most important of all from the 
standpoint of Latin America, President 
Hoover no longer supported the Roosevelt 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. It was 
under this policy that the United States had 
intervened in such nations as the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti. 

The Good Neighbor Policy. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt built upon the good 
work begun by President Hoover. In his first 
inaugural address Mr. Roosevelt made the 
statement quoted at the beginning of this 


The Pan-American Confer- > 
ence at Lima, Peru, in 1938, 
comes to a close. It had 
strengthened the determina- 
tion of the American nations 
to stand together against ag- 
gression. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull is slightly to the 
right of the center of the pic- 
ture. 


present chapter. The next task was to make 
the ideal a reality. It would take time to 
complete the task of developing a genuinely 
friendly relationship with Latin America. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, and Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles quickly translated the policy 
of the “good neighbor” into action. A num- 
ber of specific steps were taken: (1) A 
new treaty was signed with Cuba. We gave 
up our right to intervene in Cuba under the 
Platt Amendment of 1901 (p. 270). The last 
restriction on Cuba’s position as a sovereign 
nation was thus removed. (2) A new treaty 
was signed with Panama giving up our right 
to intervene there to maintain order. (3) 
The Marines and financial officers were with- 
drawn from Haiti. (4) At the Pan-American 
Conference of 1933, Secretary Hull pledged 
that the United States would not intervene 
in the internal affairs of other nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

(5) The Monroe Doctrine was changed 
from the policy of the United States alone to 
the policy of the whole hemisphere. This 
laid the basis for one of the most significant 


developments in the recent history of our 
relations with Latin America. At the Pan- 
American Conference in Buenos Aires in 
1936, we put forward the idea that any threat 
of aggression against the Western Hemi- 
sphere would be met by joint steps taken 
by all the nations of the Americas. Two 
years later, at the Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Lima, the 1936 agreement was im- 
plemented by a pledge that all the foreign 
ministers would consult whenever aggression 
threatened. 

The shift to the Good Neighbor policy 
found the United States with firm friends in 
Latin America when World War II broke 
out in 1939. Although Germany, Italy, and 
Japan tried to rouse various Latin American 
countries against us, their efforts were in 
vain. An important Pan-American or Inter- 
American Conference met at Havana in 
1940. The delegates agreed that any attempt 
on the part of a non-American power to 
violate the sovereignty and independence of 
an American state would “be considered as 
an act of aggression against the states which 
sign this declaration.” 
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AGGRESSION IN EUROPE 
1. What events in Europe were leading to 
— World War II? 
2. What was the purpose behind the Neu- 
trality Act of 1935? 


3. What was the attitude of the American 
_ public toward a possible war? 


Cordell Hull, who was Secretary of State 
from 1933 to 1944, stated in 1986: 


Our foreign relations are largely shaped by 
the physical geography of our country, the 
characteristics of our people, and our historical 
experience. Those who are in charge of the 
conduct of foreign policy must suit their ac- 
tions to these underlying facts with due regard 
to the shifting circumstances of the times. 


In this statement Hull summed up well 
the situation facing the government from 


1933 to 1939. The location and physical 
geography of our nation had led many peo- 
ple to believe that we could safely isolate 
ourselves from world troubles. The isola- 
tionist spirit that set in after World War I 
had led to our failure to work with the 
League of Nations and with Great Britain 
and France in trying to stabilize the world. 
But the “shifting circumstances of the times” 
brought Benito Mussolini and his Fascist 
party into power in Italy (1922) and Adolf 
Hitler and his Nazi party into power in 
Germany (1933). 

Both of these dictators ruthlessly crushed 
representative government. They concen- 
trated all power in their own hands and 
built totalitarian governments in which the 
interests of the individual were subject to the 
whims of the dictators. (Under a totalitarian 
system, the state is more important than the 
individual and controls all aspects of his life. ) 


w These two dictators, Adolf Hitler of Germany (left) and Benito Mussolini of Italy, 
roused their people to readiness for aggressive war. They used emotional appeals, 
promising new territory and national greatness in place of defeat and depression. 


Hitler and Mussolini destroyed freedom of 
speech and the press. They drove into exile, 
killed, or put into concentration camps their 
political opponents and, in Germany, the 
Jews. They whipped their people into a 
hysterical mood against Great Britain, France, 
and Communist Russia. Hitler demanded 
that Germany be allowed to expand into 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans to gain more 
Lebensraum (living space) for the German 
“master race,” and Mussolini dreamed of 
building a new Roman Empire around the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile, the democratic countries of 
France and Great Britain were weakened by 
the economic depression and by a spirit of 
pacifism. Both kept them from making mili- 
tary preparations to counter the growing 
militarism of Germany and Italy. Instead they 
made concessions to the fascist states. 

The Neutrality Act of 1935. President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull felt that we 
should co-operate with the peace-loving 
Western democracies to prevent Germany 
and Italy from causing another war. Roose- 
velt and Hull both believed that a war in 
Europe would vitally affect the security of 
the United States. Public opinion in the na- 
tion, however, did not agree with this theory. 
The majority of Americans believed that we 
could stay neutral in case of another war. 
The strength of this belief and the power of 
public opinion were revealed by the passage 
of the Neutrality Act in 1935. 

The President in 1934 had asked Congress 
to pass a law authorizing him to place an em- 
bargo on war goods to both sides in a war 
or just on the nation guilty of aggression. 
Under this last provision, an aggressor would 
be unable to buy supplies from the United 
States. In addition, the victim of aggression 
would be able to buy from American manu- 
facturers war equipment needed to stop 
aggression. Roosevelt made it clear that he 
believed our security depended on support- 
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A "The Fight Is over Neutrality.” This cartoon 
shows the bitter disagreement in the Senate 
over how to maintain neutrality. What were 
the main arguments? 


ing the democratic nations of the world 
against the threats of the fascist dictatorships 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. (Japan had 
fallen under the control of military leaders 
bent on war and conquest and opposed to 
all democracy. ) 

Congress, however, refused the President's 
request. Instead, it passed the Neutrality 
Act in 1935. This placed an embargo on war 
goods to all nations at war. In other words, 
the victims of aggression as well as the ag- 
gressors would be deprived of American 
goods during a war. Since the totalitarian 
powers were already better armed than their 
intended victims, the Neutrality Act would 
hurt those resisting fascist aggression. If the 
democratic powers should be defeated and 
Germany, Italy, and Japan should dominate 
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Europe and Asia, the industrial and human 
resources of these areas would be in the 
hands of totalitarian powers. 

In 1936 Germany and Italy reached an un- 
derstanding on Austria and Ethiopia. Then 
Germany and Japan signed an_ alliance. 
When Italy joined a year later, the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis had been formed. The 
Axis now threatened by military means to 
try to dominate the world, Japan in Asia and 
the other two in Europe and Africa. If Great 
Britain and France should be defeated, the 
United States would be left virtually alone 
as a great power to face such a threat. But 
Americans did not wake up to this until after 
war had broken out in September 1939. 
Then the American people wanted to aid the 
democratic nations and they changed the 
Neutrality Act in order to do so. 

The Drift toward War in Europe. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the Neutrality Act in 
1935 with the protest that it “might drag us 
into war instead of keeping us out.” In spite 
of the Neutrality Act, Roosevelt and Hull 
took a number of important steps to try to 


WV Volunteers on the loyalist side in the 
Spanish Civil War watch for air attack 
from their sand-banked trench near 


Madrid, 1937. How could this be con- 
sidered a “rehearsal” for World War II? 


maintain a peaceful world. The Good 
Neighbor policy (p. 364) was one step. An- 
other was the gradual building up of the 
Navy. Still another was the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act (p. 330). 

Such steps as these, however, failed to 
check the drift toward war. In 1935 Italy 
conquered Ethiopia by force of arms. In 
1936 a civil war broke out in Spain. Ger- 
many and Italy aided the fascist rebels, or 
nationalists, led by General Franco. The 
Soviet Union aided the loyalists, or Spanish 
Republican forces. Britain and France 
adopted a policy of non-intervention, and the 
United States applied the Neutrality Act, 
though American volunteers fought Franco. 
Eventually Franco won. Spain became a dic- 
tatorship and was hostile to the Allied cause 
in World War II. (It never entered the war, 
but sent some troops to fight on the German 
side.) In 1936, too, Hitler began to refortify 
the Rhineland in defiance of the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty. The next year Japan at- 
tacked North China. 

American Warnings of Impending War. 
During and before these acts of aggression, 
the United States Department of State had 
received warnings from its representatives 
abroad as to the long-range intentions of 
Germany and Italy. In 1934, for instance, 
the American Embassy in Berlin reported: 


The fundamental purpose is to secure a 
greater share of the world’s future for the Ger- 
mans, the expansion of German territory and 
growth of the German race until it constitutes 
the largest and most powerful nation in the 
world, and ultimately, according to some Nazi 
leaders, until it dominates the entire globe. 


In 1935, after the passage of the Neutral- 
ity Act, Cordell Hull warned that to assume 
that this law could protect us against war 
was “to close our eyes to manifold dangers 
in other directions.” On Armistice Day (No- 
vember 11) that same year, President Roose- 
velt warned that we must work with other 
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nations if we wanted peace. Then, in Octo- 
ber 1937, President Roosevelt declared that 
aggression threatened world peace. Nations 
that were threatening the peace of the world, 
he said, should be quarantined, and there 
must be “positive endeavors to preserve 
peace.” 

The public reaction to the “quarantine 
speech” was unfavorable. The majority still 
seemed to feel that our security was not 
threatened by the aggressions of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 


It is often said that World War II really 
began in Manchuria in 1931. Japan had 
begun to build an empire in Asia long before 
she seized Manchuria. By defeating China 
in 1894-1895 Japan acquired Formosa. By 
defeating Russia in 1905 Japan acquired 
southern Sakhalin, Port Arthur in Manchuria, 
and control of the Manchurian railroad. In 
1910 Japan formally annexed Korea. During 
World War I, Japan was on the Allied side 
and seized all the German islands in the 
Pacific north of the Equator. She also gained 
control of the Shantung Peninsula in China. 

Japan’s Seizure of Manchuria. In the 
1920’s, while civilians controlled the Japanese 
government, the expansion stopped. At the 
Washington Conference of 1921 (p. 361) 
Japan accepted the limitations on naval con- 
struction, and she later signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. The world depression after 
1929, however, affected Japan seriously. 
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The civilian leaders were unable to solve the 
domestic crisis and lost control of the gov- 
ernment to military men. The generals and 
admirals then put Japan on the road to 
expansion once more. 

China, meanwhile, lay torn by civil strife. 


- The Nationalist government of Chiang Kai- 


shek did not control the whole country, and 
many areas were dominated by war lords. 
The Japanese struck at Manchuria in Sep- 
tember 1931, and quickly defeated the local 
war lord. In 1982 Japan declared Man- 
churia to be an independent kingdom called 
Manchukuo. A “puppet ruler” was placed 
on the throne by the Japanese. By this is 
meant a Chinese who was dominated by the 
Japanese and hence was more like a puppet 
than an independent ruler. 

The Western world was shocked by the 
Japanese aggression. The United States and 
the countries of Europe, however, were 
deeply involved in their own domestic 
troubles growing out of the depression. This 
situation helped to make these nations cau- 
tious in their actions. President Hoover de- 
nounced Japan’s action as “immoral,” but 


he made it clear that the United States 
would not support economic sanctions or 


military action against Japan, since these 
On January 28, 1932, 


might lead to war. 
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A. The Japanese attack on Shanghai, January— 
February 1932. The buildings have been 
bombed and Japanese Marines guard the 
streets. What did the League of Nations do? 


Japan attacked Shanghai. Secretary of State 
Stimson favored an economic embargo on 
Japan by the League of Nations and the 
United States. It is doubtful, however, that 
Congress would have agreed to this, and 
Great Britain was not willing to favor 
League sanctions without a guarantee that 
the United States would go along. 

The Failure to Stop Japan. Finally, late 
in 1932, the League of Nations censured 
Japan for the aggression, and Japan with- 
drew from the League. We refused to recog- 
nize the Japanese acquisition of Manchuria 
and adopted the Stimson doctrine of non- 
recognition of territory seized by force. 
Later Secretary of State Hull looked back 
and said that “the attempt to disintegrate 
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modern civilization” had its start in Man- 
churia in 1931. The inability of the League 
and the United States to take economic and 
military steps to check this act of aggression 
advertised to other potential aggressors that 
the leading democracies would not work to- 
gether to maintain peace despite their words. 
It was a lesson that Italy and Germany 
learned quite well. 

The Japanese invasion of North China in 
July 1987 again found the United States, 
Great Britain, and France unable to take 
any collective action. Hitler’s feverish re- 
arming of Germany and Mussolini's success- 
ful invasion of Ethiopia in 1935 had made 
Great Britain and France too worried over 
Europe to take strong action in the Far East. 
At the same time, the American people fa- 
vored China over Japan, but not to the 
extent of going to war. The American people 
were aroused for a time when the Japanese 
bombed the American gunboat Panay on the 
Yangtze River, December 12, 1937. Two 
men were killed and thirty wounded. Japan 
at once apologized, in response to American 
demands, and promised that there would be 
no more such incidents. The matter was thus 
smoothed over. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


1. What German aggressive actions pre- 
ceded Munich? 


2. What aggressions followed it? 


3. What caused Britain and France to go 
to war? 


By 1938 Italy had conquered Ethiopia 
and was eager to control the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Hitler had built in Germany 
the most powerful military machine in the 
world. Japan now controlled Manchuria and 


North China and was looking toward the 
south for further expansion. The American 
people were shocked in these years by Hit- 
ler’s ruthless policy of crushing out any op- 
position in Germany. Jews, liberals, and 
Communists were killed, driven into exile, or 
thrown into concentration camps. By 1938, 
through skillful use of propaganda, Hitler 
and his Nazi party had whipped the German 
people into a fanatic mood in favor of ex- 
pansion and war. But most Americans, al- 
though despising Hitler, could not believe 
that he was really bent on dominating Europe 
and the world. President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, recognized the serious Nazi threat to 
American security. He was able to persuade 


Congress to appropriate money for the ex- 
pansion of the Army and Navy. 

On March 11, 1938, the German army took 
over Austria and joined it to Germany, defy- 
ing the terms of the Treaty of Versailles as 
Hitler had already done by rearming and 
seizing the Rhineland. Hitler next turned to 
Czechoslovakia and demanded the Sudeten- 
land, a part of Czechoslovakia inhabited by 
many people of German origin. To avoid 
war, the prime ministers of Britain and 
France (Chamberlain and Daladier) met 
Hitler and Mussolini at Munich in late Sep- 
tember 1938. Czechoslovakia and Russia, an 
ally of Czechoslovakia, were not invited. At 
this conference Britain and France tried to 


W In which direction was Germany seeking to extend its territory by aggression? How 
were its actions related to the Treaty of Versailles? What mistake did the Western 
powers make at Munich? When did they abandon appeasement? 
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appease Hitler and keep him from further 
aggression by giving him the Sudetenland. 
This show of weakness by the democracies 
only encouraged him to go further. In March 
1939 Germany attacked Czechoslovakia and 
destroyed its independence. In April Musso- 
lini seized Albania. 

President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull 
urged Congress, in January 1939, to revise 
the Neutrality Act. The arms embargo hurt 
the democracies and encouraged the aggres- 
sors, they told Congress. The aggressors 
were ready for war and the democracies 
were not. The President and Secretary of 
State suggested that the law be revised to 
allow the victims of aggression to buy war 
supplies in the United States. They argued 
that this might stop the aggressors, since the 
industrial might of America would be work- 
ing against them. Congress refused the 
President's request. 

On September 1, 1939, German troops 
smashed into Poland. Great Britain and 
France realized at last that their policy of 
appeasement had failed to check Hitler’s ex- 
pansionist plans. They went to war to pre- 
vent German power from dominating all of 


Europe. Shortly after the war broke out, 
President Roosevelt sent Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles to Europe to discuss 
with the warring powers the possibilities of 
peace. In his book The Time for Decision, 
published in 1944, Welles described the con- 
clusions he drew from his visit to Hitler: 


There was only one power on earth which 
could give Hitler and his associates pause. That 
would be their conviction that, in a war of 
devastation forced upon Europe by Germany, 
the: United States, in its own interest, would 
come to the support of the Western democra- 
cies. Equally clearly, however, there was at the 
moment not the remotest chance that our gov- 
ernment could tell the Nazi government that 
this would prove to be the case. The great ma- 
jority of the American people were altogether 
confident that they could keep out of the war. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 


<q The Nazi drive into Poland in 
September 1939 revealed the 
strength of the German mo- 
torized columns. Tanks sup- 
ported by soldiers on motor- 
cycles are pushing into the 
“Polish corridor” (see the 
map, preceding page), to cut 
it off from the rest of Poland. 
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of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What policy did we adopt toward the 
League of Nations? 

3. What were the principal disarmament 
agreements of the 1920’s and 1930’s and how 
effective were they? 

4, What weakness had the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact? 

5. How did our tariff policy discourage 
American exports? What effect did it have 
on international relations? 

6. Write a paragraph explaining in your 
own words the relationship between war 
debts and German reparations. 

7. Define the Good Neighbor policy. 
What was its effect? 

8. How did the American public regard 
the growing aggression in Europe during the 
1980's? 

9. Was President Roosevelt able to con- 
duct a foreign policy that he considered wise 
toward the dictators? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

10.On an outline map of Eastern Asia 
show the growth of the Japanese Empire. 
Use a different color to show each acquisi- 
tion of territory from 1890 to 1937. 

11. Why was the Japanese aggression so 
successful? ; 

12. On an outline map of Europe show the 
step-by-step aggression of Germany and 
Italy from 1935 to September 1939. Use 
colors and make a key to explain your map. 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1.Plan and enact an imaginary dinner 
meeting in Paris in 1924 to discuss German 
reparations. Have representatives of Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States 
present the viewpoints of each nation. 

2. Debate the question: Resolved, that a 
policy of neutrality tends to favor aggressor 
nations. 


3. Prepare a mural depicting the chang- 
ing American policy toward the nations of 
Latin America from World War I to World 
War II. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


A. Craven, W. Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, 
A Documentary History of the American 
People, Ginn. Pages 769-786 contain items 
of interest in the diplomatic history of our 
country during this period. 


Special Accounts 


T. A. Bailey, Diplomatic History of the 
American People, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
A comprehensive, well-written survey of 
American diplomatic history. For this period 
read Chapters 39, 40, 41, 44. - E. Lengyel, 
America’s Role in World Affairs, Harper. A 
survey of American foreign policy prepared 
especially for the high-school student. See 
especially Chapter 6. + A. Nevins, The New 
Deal and World Affairs, Yale University 
Press. One of the “Chronicles of America” 
series. Read Chapters 2 and 4 on American 
neutrality in this period. - H. L. Stimson and 
M. Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and 
War, Harper. The personal story of Mr. Stim- 
son. Read especially Chapter 12. 


Biography and Fictior 

E. Ambler, Journey into Fear, Knopf. A 
novel about the Nazi spy system. : J. Hersey, 
The Wall, Knopf. A gripping novel about 
how the Nazis wiped out the Jews in War- 
saw. « C. Hull, Memoirs, Macmillan. See 
especially Chapters 24, 29, 43, 48. - S. Lewis, 
It Can’t Happen Here, Doubleday. An imag- 
inary story of how a dictatorship might be 
established in the United States. - R. E. Sher- 
wood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate 
History, Harper. Read Chapters 5, 7. 
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War and Peace in an Atomic Age 


Introducing the Unit. Ever since 1939 the 
American people have had to do a number 
of things that they disliked. They wanted 
peace, but they became involved in World 
War II. After it was over they again wanted 
peace. But for their own security they had 
to make alliances to check the expansion of 
the Soviet Union. They had to wage a 
world-wide “cold war” and fight a “hot war” 
in Korea. They had to take action in many 
minor wars and disagreements. They also 
accepted the responsibility of helping to 
improve the social and economic conditions 
of various peoples in Europe, Latin America, 
the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. Taxes 


\tHlantic Charter 


reached new highs as the machinery of gov- 
ernment was expanded, and defense expendi- 
tures remained heavy. 

Since World War II we have discovered 
that in an interdependent world, our security 
is linked with changes in Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and the Middle East. Any invasion 
of the freedom of other peoples becomes our 
concern whether we like it or not, and we 
are affected by the new attitudes and re- 
actions in former colonial areas and by the 
policies of the former rulers. 


D-Day NATO 


Supreme Court 


At the same time, the United States has 
been changing. An almost continuous pros- 
perity in the years following World War II 
raised average incomes to new levels. New 
comforts and conveniences became avail- 
able, coupled with more leisure time. More 
students completed high school and went 
on to college. Americans began to achieve 
a new maturity in facing their problems. 

The map shows the position of the United 
States in the free world. Communist coun- 
tries are shown in black. 
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CHAPTER 


a1 


America and 


World War II 


Remember Pearl Harbor 
War slogan, 1941 
The eyes of the world are upon you. 


The hopes and prayers of liberty-loving 
people everywhere march with you. 


GeneraL Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
On the invasion of Normandy (1944) 
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Central Concepts: 


1. How the German Blitzkrieg in Europe in- 
fluenced the United States. 

2. How we responded through Lend-Lease. 

3. How “Pearl Harbor” brought us into war. 

4, How the tide turned after 1942. 

5. How allied victories brought victory in 
Europe. 

6. How we forced Japan’s surrender. 

7. How the UN was formed. 


Key People 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Winston Churchill 
Wendell Willkie 
Douglas MacArthur 
Chester W. Nimitz 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
George C. Marshall 
Harry S. Truman 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Joseph Stalin 


Key Events 


Fall of France 

Battle of Britain 
Lend-Lease 

Germany invades Russia 
Pearl Harbor attacked 
Selective Service Act 
Campaigns of World War II 
Victory in Europe 

Atomic bombing of Japan 
United Nations organized 


Key Terms 


United Nations 
Blitzkrieg Four Freedoms 
Atlantic Charter Security Council 
OPA General Assembly 
Economic and Social Council 


D-Day 


OUR REACTION TO THE 
FIRST YEAR OF WAR 


1. How and why was the Neutrality Act 
changed? 

2. What were American reactions to the 
European events of 1940-1941? 


3. To what extent did we help Britain and 
prepare for war? 


In August 1939, just before Germany 
marched into Poland, the Germans signed a 
treaty with Soviet Russia. In this pact Russia 
agreed not to fight the Germans and secretly 
agreed to a German-Russian partition of 
Poland. The Germans quickly conquered 
western Poland, and the Russians seized east- 
ern Poland as well as Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. 

Finland bravely refused to give bases to 
Russia. The Russians attacked at once, and 
fought a four months’ war before defeating 
Finland. The gallant stand of tiny Finland 
won the sympathy of the United States, and 
relations with the Soviet Union were greatly 
strained. They were not good to begin with. 
The United States had refused to recognize 
the Soviet Union from 1919 to 1933. Even 
after the exchange of ambassadors in 1933 
relations between the two countries were 
never close or friendly. 

Revising the American Neutrality Act. 
While the Germans were conquering Poland, 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to revise 
the Neutrality Act to allow warring -nations 
to buy war goods in our country provided 
they paid cash for them and carried them in 
their own ships. Congress agreed to this 
“cash-and-carry provision” in November 
19389. Under the revised Neutrality Act, 
American ships were still forbidden to go 
into the zones of war. The cash-and-carry 
provision made it legally possible for both 


The Nazi “blitzkrieg” into the Low Coun- 
tries and France in 1940 brought devasta- 
tion such as this. A Belgian mother and her 
children seek safety as bombs fall. 


the Allies and the Germans to buy war goods 
in America. But the Germans were unable 
to do so because the Allies controlled the 
seas. 

The Blitzkrieg and the Fall of France. 
The war settled into a quiet phase in the 
winter of 1939-1940. But in the spring of 
1940 the calm was shattered by the violent 
Nazi assault on western Europe. In April 
German armies swept through Denmark and 
Norway. On May 10 the Germans invaded 
neutral Holland and marched against Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and France. 

The Germans then outflanked the French 
defenses along the Maginot line (see map). 
By May 21 they had reached the English 
Channel. The Germans had thus achieved in 
a few days something that they had failed to 
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Prime Minister Winston Churchill of England promises victims of a German bombing in 
Bristol, 1941, “We shall let them have it back.” Churchill inspired the English people 
to heroic resistance in the darkest days of World War Il. 


do from 1914 to 1918. They used troops, 
tanks, fighter planes, and bombers in a co- 
ordinated attack. This technique of using 
overwhelming force and rapid movement 
was given the name Blitzkrieg, meaning 
“lightning war.” 

On the last days of May and the first days 
of June, the British pressed warships, fishing 
boats, ferries, tugboats, and pleasure boats 
into service to evacuate the British armies 
from the beaches of Dunkirk and return 
them to England. By a near miracle they 
rescued 334,000 men, who could then be 
used to protect the British Isles from an 
invasion, which was expected daily. 
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On June 10 Italy entered the war on the 
German side. Five days later Paris fell to 
the Germans, and a new French government 
under Marshal Pétain sued for peace. Half 
of France was occupied by the Germans. 
The other half was run by Pétain’s. govern- 
ment, established at Vichy and completely 
dominated by the Germans. 

The Battle of Britain and American Re- 
actions. Now Great Britain stood alone. 
Winston Churchill, who became Prime Min- 
ister in May 1940, offered magnificent and 
courageous leadership in this grim period of 
British history. During the summer and fall 
of 1940 the German air force attacked British 


cities with great fury. The British people 
organized a civil defense corps, which helped 
the police and firemen to cope with the dam- 
age. With magnificent courage the British 
carried on under day and night bombings. 
The outnumbered but gallant Royal Air 
Force in their efficient fighter planes, the 
Spitfires, outfought the German Luftwaffe. 
By fall the Germans knew that they could 
not force Britain’s surrender by bombing. 

Britain’s lonely and heroic position facing 
the might of Germany stirred the American 
people. More and more Americans came to 
feel that Nazi Germany was a threat to Amer- 
ican security. If Germany should defeat 
Britain, we would be left without a major 
ally to face the menace of Germany in the 
Atlantic and Japan in the Pacific. On June 
4, 1940, Winston Churchill told Parliament in 
a speech broadcast in the United States: 


We shall not flag or fail. We shall go on 
to the end. We shall fight in France, we shall 
fight on the seas and oceans; we shall fight 
with growing confidence and growing strength 
in the air, we shall defend our Island whatever 
the cost may be. We shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills; we shall never surrender, and 
even if, which I do not for a moment believe, 
this Island or a large part of it were subjugated 
and starving, then our Empire beyond the seas, 
armed and guarded by the British fleet, would 
carry on the struggle, until, in God’s good time, 
the New World with all its power and might, 
steps forth to the liberation and rescue of the 


old.t 
Six days later, President Roosevelt stated: 


. . . In our American unity, we will pursue two 
obvious and simultaneous courses; we will ex- 
tend to the opponents of force the material re- 
sources of this nation and, at the same time, 


1 From Blood, Sweat, and Tears by Sir Winston S. 
Churchill. Copyright 1941 by Winston S. Churchill. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Used by permis- 
sion. Also published in Their Finest Hour by Win- 
ston S. Churchill (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1949), p. 118. 


we will harness and speed up the use of those 
resources in order that we ourselves in the 
Americas may have equipment and _ training 
equal to the task of any emergency and every 
defense. 


Peacetime Conscription and Destroyers 
for Britain. In order to prepare American 
defenses, President Roosevelt secured from 
Congress an appropriation of 10 billion dol- 
lars for the Army and Navy before 1940 had 
ended. On September 16, 1940, Congress 
passed the first peacetime conscription act 
in American history. It established the draft 
in order to raise an army and navy large 
enough to meet the Axis threat. It would 
take time, however, to train the new men and 
to produce their equipment, guns, ships, 
tanks, and airplanes. The President felt that 
it was essential, therefore, to get supplies to 
Britain in order to keep the British fighting 
while we were enlarging our own forces. 

In the summer of 1940 our government 
released to private manufacturers for sale 
to England machine guns, rifles, some planes, 
and some motor torpedo boats. Then, on 
September 3, 1940, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that he was turning over fifty Amer- 
ican overage destroyers to Britain to help 
repel a possible invasion across the English 
Channel and to do convoy work. Britain in 
turn was to lease to the United States a series 
of bases for American ships and planes in 
various British possessions stretching from 
Newfoundland to British Guiana (see map 
on page 380). The destroyers helped Britain 
to continue the war, and the bases proved 
invaluable to the United States for combating 
German submarines in the Atlantic during 
the critical year of 1942. 

The events in Europe now stirred the 
American people to a fever pitch. Public- 
opinion polls revealed that a majority of 
Americans wanted to aid Britain yet at the 
same time wanted peace for the United 
States. Those who supported the President's 
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position formed the William Allen White 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. Those who opposed aid to Britain 
for fear that such aid would get us into the 
war organized a number of committees, 
notably the America First Committee. 


The presidential election of 1940 came in 
the midst of the German air attack on Great 
Britain and the great debate at home on 
whether the United States should aid Britain. 


'W Where would the United States have been 
vulnerable to naval attack without the bases 
leased to us by Britain? How did we pay 
Britain for use of the bases? 


STRATEGIC NAVAL BASES 

@ Eight naval bases leased to the U.S. by Britain, 1940 
@ Major Allied naval bases in the Atlantic Area 
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EQUATOR 


The three leading contenders for the Repub- 
lican nomination were Senator Robert Taft 
of Ohio, Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan, and District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York. 

On the fourth ballot for the nomination a 
new figure in politics, Wendell Willkie, 
pushed ahead of the others, and on the sixth 
ballot he was nominated. Willkie was a 
colorful, forthright, vigorous lawyer, a former 
Democrat who had been president of a pri- 
vate utility company, the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation. A few months 
before the Republican convention he had 
waged a powerful fight for the nomination 
and had won the support of the average 
Republican voter. Willkie strongly favored 
aid to Britain. Although critical of the way 
they had been administered, he also favored 
many New Deal reforms. 

The Democrats, as was their custom, held 
their convention after the Republicans. They 
nominated Roosevelt for a third term. This 
was a break with tradition, the first time in 
American history that such a thing had been 
done. Henry A. Wallace was named as the 
candidate for Vice-President. 

The Election. The campaign was vigor- 
ous. Roosevelt was busy with problems 
caused by the war in Europe, and made few 
speeches until the last few weeks. Willkie 
brought a personal magnetism to the Repub- 
lican party that reminded many of Theodore 
Roosevelt. He attacked Roosevelt for break- 
ing the no-third-term tradition, implying an 
attempt at dictatorship. But the voters 
seemed to feel that continuing Roosevelt’s 
leadership in the war crisis was more impor- 
tant than the tradition. Roosevelt won by 
the huge margin of 449 to 82 in the electoral 
college, but the popular vote was closer. 
Roosevelt received slightly over 27 million 
votes and Willkie a little over 22 million. 

Lend-Lease Aid to the Allies. With the 
election won, President Roosevelt turned to 
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the problem of further aid to Britain. By 
late 1940 the British were reaching the point 
where they could not much longer pay cash 
for American goods. The President therefore 
proposed the Lend-Lease Bill to Congress in 
January 1941. Under its terms the President 
could lend or lease any defense articles “to 
the government of any country whose de- 
fense the President deems vital to the defense 
of the United States.” The return of these 
items or payment for them would be worked 
out after the war was over. After weeks of 
debate, the Lend-Lease Bill passed Congress 
in March 1941. This law made our country 
the economic ally of any nation fighting the 
aggressor nations. The vast industrial power 
of the United States was pledged to the 
Allies. Our nation became, as Roosevelt said, 
the “arsenal of democracy.” 


TOWARD MILITARY INVOLVEMENT 
IN THE WAR 


1. What were the results of Hitler's attack 
on Russia? 


2. Describe the battle of the Atlantic in 
1941. 


3. What were the aims expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter? 


From March to December 1941, the United 
States moved closer and closer to actual war. 
In April we took Greenland, a colony of Den- 
mark, under our protection. Denmark was 
under German occupation, and Greenland 
was occupied to forestall any German at- 
tempt to use the island as a base. 

In June our government closed all the 
consulates of Germany, Italy, and Japan in 
our country. The assets of these nations, 
such as bank deposits and investments in 
American business, were impounded or 


Wendell Willkie emerged from the Republi- 
can convention of 1940 as the surprise nom- 
inee for the Presidency. This picture shows 
him being presented to the convention by 
Joseph Martin, its chairman. 


“frozen” so that they could not be used by 
the Axis nations. 

Hitler Turns on Russia. On June 22, 1941, 
the American people were startled by the 
news that the Germans had invaded the 
Soviet Union. Hitler hoped through a quick 
victory to add the wheat, the oil, and the 
industrial resources of that vast nation to his 
own. He hoped to keep the democracies 
from coming to the aid of Soviet Russia by 
stating that he was out to destroy commu- 
nism. This hope failed. Although Russian 
communism offended the democratic prin- 
ciples of most Americans and Englishmen, 
Russia was a needed ally in the desperate 
battle for survival against Germany. Winston 
Churchill stated, “Any man or state who 
fights on against Nazidom will have our aid.” 
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American lend-lease aid was now extended 
to the Soviet Union, over the protests of some 
Americans who feared that it would encour- 
age Soviet communism. 

The Battle of the Atlantic in 1941. While 
the German armies were smashing into 
Russia and reaching almost to Moscow, the 
Battle of the Atlantic was in a critical phase. 
German submarines were sinking a huge 
number of Allied ships carrying American 
supplies to Britain. The loss of these war 
materials was critical for the Allies, since 
guns, tanks, and planes were in short supply 
in 1941. Our industry had not been con- 
verted as yet to all-out production for war. 
We and the British could not afford such 
losses. In July, therefore, our government 
decided to occupy Iceland and to patrol 
shipping lanes between America and Iceland 
to cut down the losses from submarine sink- 
ings. This step was opposed by some be- 
cause it brought us closer to war. On the 
other hand, since our security was en- 
dangered by Germany, it was essential to 
get the war materials to Great Britain. 

The Atlantic Charter. On August 14, 
1941, President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill met on a warship off the coast 
of Newfoundland. There they issued the At- 
lantic Charter expressing their ideals for the 
peace after the defeat of Hitler. The chief 
aspirations expressed in the Atlantic Charter 
were: (1) the right of all people to choose 
their form of government, (2) freedom of the 
seas, (3) free access for all nations to world 
trade and raw materials, (4) international 
collaboration after the war to preserve the 
peace. 

On September 4 it was announced that 
the American destroyer Greer had been fired 
upon by a German submarine in the Atlantic. 
The Navy now was ordered to shoot on sight. 
On October 17 the destroyer Kearney was hit 
by a torpedo, and on October 30 the de- 
stroyer Reuben James was sunk. American 
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merchant ships in the South Atlantic and 
the Red Sea, areas not considered war zones 
by the United States, had also been sunk. 
On November 7 Congress granted the Presi- 
dent’s request to revise the Neutrality Act as 
follows: (1) to allow American merchant 
ships to be armed and (2) to allow our mer- 
chant ships to sail into the war zones to 
belligerent ports. 


The outbreak of World War II gave the 
Japanese the opportunity to continue their 
expansion in the Far East. In the summer of 
1940 the Japanese forced the Vichy govern- 
ment of France to grant Japan air bases in 
French Indo-China. We immediately loaned 
money to China and partially embargoed 
trade with Japan. On July 25, 1941, Japan 
seized all of Indo-China. The next day 
President Roosevelt ordered all Japanese 
assets in the United States frozen, and ac- 
cepted the armed forces of the Philippine 
Commonwealth into the American Army. He 
also appointed General Douglas MacArthur, 
who had been military adviser to the Philip- 
pine government, Commanding General of 
United States Army forces in the Far East. 

While Japan prepared feverishly for war, 
we tried to stave off war through diplomacy. 
We insisted that the price of lifting our em- 
bargo and unfreezing Japanese assets was 
for Japan to evacuate Indo-China and grad- 
ually withdraw its troops from China. The 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Joint declaration of the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, being met 
together, deem it right to make known certain common 
principles in the national policies of their respective coun- 
tries on which they base their hopes for a better future for 
the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they 
hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace 
can be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue 
to be employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armaments. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Winston S. Churchill 


Japanese insisted, however, that we had to 
stop sending supplies to China and that 


A Destruction atPearl Harbor, December7, 1941. 


Japan must be given full access to the re- 
sources of the Netherlands East Indies. 

On November 3, 1941, while the diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Japanese were 
still going on, our Ambassador in Tokyo, 
Joseph C. Grew, warned Washington: 


. if the . . . Japanese Government should 
fail in its efforts to reach a settlement with the 
United States, Japan would go all-out in a do- 
or-die effort . . . action by Japan which would 
render unavoidable armed conflict with the 
United States might come with dangerous and 
dramatic suddenness. 


The Ambassador's phrase “with dangerous 
and dramatic suddenness” became a reality 
at 7:55 a.M. on Sunday, December 7. At that 
moment Japanese planes roared out of the 
skies and poured bombs and torpedoes on 
the American naval base and ships at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. American leaders had ex- 
pected a possible Japanese attack on the 
Philippines or Singapore, but not on Hawaii. 
The attack at Pearl Harbor was devastating. 
The battleship Arizona was sunk and the 
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Oklahoma capsized. Eight other capital 
ships and many small ships were damaged. 
A total of 150 planes were destroyed on the 
ground and over 8000 Americans were killed. 

The next day President Roosevelt appeared 
before Congress to ask that war be declared 
against Japan. He called December 7, 1941, 
“a date which will live in infamy.” The Jap- 
anese attack ended the debate in the United 
States as to whether our nation should aid 
the Allied cause. Congress declared war at 
once, and from that time until the defeat of 
the Axis, the American people united to 
throw their full resources at the enemy. On 
December 11 Germany and Italy entered the 
war against the United States on the side of 
Japan. 

On January 2, 1942, twenty-six of the na- 
tions fighting the Axis formed the “Grand Al- 
liance” and pledged their full support to the 
war. Great Britain and the United States 
quickly worked out unity in the operation of 
the war. Our relations with the Soviet Union 
from 1942 to 1945 were never so close as 
those with Britain, though Roosevelt and 
Churchill met with Stalin at crucial times. 


AMERICA AT WAR: 
FIRST PHASE 


1. How did we organize to train an army 
and produce war goods? 

2. What were the gains and losses of 
1942-1943? 

3. How did the Allies first attack the con- 
tinent of Europe? 


Mobilizing for All-Out War. The United 
States was faced with the challenge of sup- 
plying our own military forces and at the 
same time supplying part of the equipment 
for a great many of its allies. To meet this 
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challenge our society had to be even more 
thoroughly organized and controlled than in 
World War I. War had now become “total” 
war. This means that all activities of life 
were affected, and purely civilian pursuits 
had to be limited or stopped in order to con- 
centrate on production for the war effort. 
The most important American war agencies 
are shown in the table on the opposite page, 
along with their accomplishments. 

Our Armed Forces. We were not ready 
for a great war on December 7, 1941. We 
had, of course, begun in 1939 to expand the 
Army, the Navy, and the production of war 
goods, and thus were more ready than we 
had been in 1917. But we were not ready 
enough, and the year 1942 was a grim year 
of defeat and retreat for the Allied forces. In 
December 1941 we had an Army of 1.6 mil- 
lion. After Pearl Harbor, the Army, Navy, 


CHIEF WAR AGENCIES IN WORLD WAR Ii 


TITLE 


Office of War Mobilization (directed 
by James F. Byrnes) 


War Production Board (directed by 
Donald Nelson) 


Board of Economic Warfare 


Office of Economic Stabilization (di- 


rected by Fred Vinson) 


Office of Price Administration 


War Shipping Administration (di- 
rected by Admiral Emory S. 
Land) 


War Food Administration 


National War Labor Board 


Office of War Information (under 
Elmer Davis) 


Lend-Lease Administration (directed 
by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.) 


Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment 


FUNCTIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Over-all planning agency, co-ordinated work of other agencies. 


Controlled and directed all war and civilian production. Built factories, con- 
verted factories to war production, limited or shut down production of many 


civilian goods, 


Bought strategic goods abroad. Tried to keep vital goods from being sold to the 
enemy by neutrals. 


Controlled “civilian purchasing power, prices, rents, wages, salaries, profits, ra- 
tioning, subsidies, and all related matters.” 


Rationed scarce items, including food, and controlled prices and rents. Set up 
local price and rationing boards to enforce controls. Issued ration books so each 
person could get equal chance at scarce foods. Regulated retail prices (“ceiling 
prices” set). 


Controlled all existing shipping and all new ships. Directed record-breaking con- 
struction of new ships. 


Directed food production and increased production enormously. Farm income in- 
creased (from 5 billion dollars in 1932 to 20 billion in 1943). 
for Americans, Allies, and people of areas liberated from Axis control. 


Food was raised 


Composed of representatives of labor, employers, and’ public. Handled labor dis- 
putes not settled by collective bargaining. Held down man-hours lost by strikes 
to less than 1 per cent of man-hours worked. 


Explained America’s war aims at home and abroad through radio, movies, news- 
papers. Broadcast overseas to both neutral and enemy countries. 


Furnished to other United Nations war goods worth almost 44 billion dollars. 
About 69 per cent went to British Empire, 25 per cent to Soviet Union. 


Developed new weapons, new techniques. Organized leading scientists, universi- 
ties, laboratories to work with army and navy. Developments included guided 
missiles, radar, rockets, jet aircraft, new medical techniques, atomic bomb. 


and Air Corps were rapidly expanded by 
volunteers and through Selective Service. 
As we have seen, the Selective Service Act 
was passed in 1940, The National Selective 
Service Board relied on local draft boards in 
every community to select the men called up 
for military service. Every man between 18 
and 45 had to register and could be called. 


Those with physical and mental defects and 
those engaged in industries essential to the 
war effort were exempted. Thousands of 
men enlisted after Pearl Harbor. 

During the war just over 15 million men 
and women served in the armed forces at 
one time or another. For the first time in our 
history women were in the armed forces and 
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served all over the world. They were as- 
signed to non-combatant service in the Army 
(the WAACS ), the Navy (WAVES), the Air 
Corps (WAFS), the Coast Guard (SPARS), 
and the Marine Corps (Women’s Reserve). 
In addition over two million women worked 
in war industries. 

Japanese and German Gains, 1942-1943. 
Only a limited survey of the actual war it- 
self is possible in this book, and this survey 
will deal mainly with American activities. 
It should be remembered, however, that the 
other members of the Grand Alliance con- 
tributed an important share to ultimate vic- 
tory. The tables on pages 387 and 389 list the 
important events and chief battles of World 
War II. 

The months after Pearl Harbor were dark 
tor the Allied nations. The American Pa- 
cific Fleet was temporarily out of commission 
as a result of the blow on December 7, 1941. 
The Japanese sank two British battleships, 
the Repulse and the Prince of Wales, on De- 
cember 9, and the Japanese navy was su- 
preme in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 
Between December 1941 and May 1942 the 
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“The first members of the 
WAAC (Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps) sent abroad in 
World War Il. They are em- 
barking for North Africa to 
join General Eisenhower's 
headquarters. In what other 
services did women see active 


duty? 


Japanese captured Thailand, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Guam, Wake, Burma, the 
Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines. Then 
the American Navy under Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz at the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
May 4-8, 1942, stopped the Japanese from 
cutting off communications with Australia. 
From this time on reinforcements poured 
into Australia. There General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who had escaped from the Philip- 
pines, was in charge of the land forces. 

In the Atlantic, meanwhile, German sub- 
marines were taking a heavy toll of Allied 
shipping. It was not until the summer of 
1943 that the crisis passed. At a White 
House Conference in December 1941, Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt 
agreed that the European war would receive 
the heaviest emphasis first despite Japanese 
success in the Pacific. It was decided to 
strike at Axis forces in North Africa before 
invading Europe. 

Allied Victories in Africa, 1942-1943. In 
the summer of 1942 the German Afrika 
Korps swept to within fifty miles of Alex- 
andria, Egypt. It thus threatened the vital 


THE WAR IN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 


MAIN EVENTS 


U. S.-British landing and advance in North Africa under General Eisenhower 
Russian counteroffensive. Siege of Leningrad raised, Stalingrad retaken 


Defeat and surrender of Axis troops in North Africa 
Russian drives pushing Germans back; Russians enter Poland 


Resignation of Mussolini; Badoglio head of Italian government 
Allied invasion and campaign in Italy. Unconditional surrender of Italy 


Allied air offensive against continent in preparation for invasion 
Anzio landing and campaign in central Italy. Rome liberated 
Russians clear Moscow-Leningrad area of German troops, take Odessa and Sevas- 


Soviet advances in the east. Russians enter Budapest 


Russian offensive in Poland. Capture of Warsaw, drive to Oder River 


DATES 
1942 Jan 7-June 29 British African campaign against Rommel 
Jan. 20-May 12 Russian counterattacks 
May—August Allied air attacks on Germany 
June 28-Sept. 13 German offensive against Russia, Stalingrad taken 
Oct. 23-Dec. 24 Rommel driven from Egypt by British Eighth Army 
Nov. 8-Dec. 1 
Nov. 19-March 1943 
1943 Jan. 24—-May 13 
July 5—Dec. 29 
July 10—Aug. 17 Allied invasion of Sicily 
July 25-28 
Sept. 3-Dec. 2 
1944 January—May 
Jan. 22-June 4 
Jan. 29-May 9 
topol 
June 6 Allied invasion of Normandy begins 
June 23 Russian offensive launched south of Leningrad 
July 20 Attempted assassination of Hitler 
Aug. 15 Allied landings in southern France 
Aug. 25-Sept. 11 Liberation of France, Belgium, Luxembourg 
Sept. 12—Dec. 3 Battle for Germany 
Sept. 22—Dec. 29 
Dec. 16—Dec. 26 Battle of the Bulge 
1945 Jan. 12-23 
Feb. 8—-Apr. 26 Defeat of Germany 
May 1 Suicide of Hitler 
May 2 Fall of Berlin and German surrender in Italy 
May 8 V-E Day 
June 5 


Germany placed under Allied Control Council and divided into four occupation 


zones ~ 


Suez Canal, the connecting link between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. The 
British Eighth Army under General Bernard 
Montgomery held the Germans and in Oc- 
tober 1942 launched a counterattack at El 
Alamein. As the British drove the Germans 
and Italians back from Egypt, American 
forces under General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
landed at Casablanca, Oran, and Algiers in 
French North Africa on November 8. The 
French forces of the Vichy government 
stopped fighting after a few days, and the 


Americans raced on to squeeze the Afrika 
Korps between themselves and the British. 

The next few months saw hard fighting in 
North Africa for the Americans, the British, 
and the Free French forces under General 
Charles de Gaulle. The Free French had 
never accepted the Vichy government's sur- 
render to Germany and had continued to 
fight on in Africa and other parts of the world 
against the Axis. On May 9, 1943, the Axis 
forces in North Africa surrendered to the 
Allied forces. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE 
AND NORTH AFRICA 


S| Allied powers 


fe Greatest extent of Axis conquests 
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Main Allied drives with year 
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Notice the great amount of territory conquered by the Axis powers between 1939 and 
1942. Where were major drives launched by the Allies in 1943 and 1944? Where were 
massive pressures applied to Germany in 1944 and 1945? In which drives did American 
forces play their most important role? 


The Fighting in Italy, 1943-1944. Next thrown by the Italians, and General Badoglio 
the Allies quickly prepared an attack on was made Prime Minister, with a new non- 
Sicily and Italy. On July 9, 1943, American, Fascist cabinet. Badoglio secretly worked 
British, Canadian, and French troops landed with General Eisenhower, and the uncondi- 
in Sicily. Political events soon aided the mili- tional surrender of Italy was announced on 
tary forces. On July 25 Mussolini was over- September 8. 
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German troops still occupied most of Italy, 
however, and hard fighting was still ahead. 
On September 3, 1948, the British landed on 
the toe of Italy, and six days later the Ameri- 
cans under General Mark Clark landed at 
Salerno, near Naples. The fighting raged all 
through the winter, and it was not until 
May 1944 that the German defenses were 
broken. Rome fell on June 4, 1944, 


In the summer of 1942 the tide of Japanese 
victories was turned. The Japanese were 
checked by a British and American naval 
force at the Coral Sea in May. At the Battle 
of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, American planes 
and ships delivered a crippling blow to part 
of the Japanese fleet. Then our forces took 
the offensive in the Solomon Islands, landing 
at Guadalcanal early in August. It took six 
months of bloody fighting to wipe out the 
last enemy resistance here. 

Meanwhile, in late 1942 and early 1943 
Australian and American forces under Gen- 
eral MacArthur were slowly pushing the 
Japanese back along the coast of New 
Guinea. In the summer and fall of 1943 New 
Zealand and American forces captured New 
Georgia and the Treasury Islands. In the 
Central Pacific, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz’s 
forces landed on Tarawa and Makin in the 
Gilbert Islands late in November. All over 
the Pacific area Japanese bases were receiv- 
ing a steady bombing from a rapidly growing 


American Air Force. 


THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


DATES MAIN EVENTS 
1941 Dec. 7 Japanese planes attack Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 8 Malaya campaign launched by Jap- 
anese 
Dec. 10 Landings made on Luzon 
Dec. 22 Borneo invasion begun 


1942 Jan. 19 Conquest of Burma begun 


Feb. 15 Singapore falls to Japanese 
Feb. 27 Allies routed in Battle of Java Sea 
Mar. 8 First Japanese landings in New 
Guinea 
May 6 Surrender of Corregidor 
May 4-8 Japanese defeated in Battle of Coral 
Sea 
June 3-6 Japanese turned back in Battle of 
Midway 
Aug. 7 American forces land on Guadalcanal 
1943 Mar. 5 Japanese routed in Battle of Bis- 
marck Sea 
Aug. 15 Allied forces retake Kiska 
Nov. 20-24 Tarawa and Makin Islands recaptured 
1944 Feb. 1 First Japanese territory invaded at 
Kwajalein 
June 14 Invasion of Marianas begun 
Oct. 20-26 Landings on Leyte, Battle of Leyte 
Gulf 
Nov. 24 First B-29 raids from Marianas bases 
1945 Jan. 9 American forces land on Luzon 
Feb. 17. Landing on Iwo Jima 
April 1 Invasion of Okinawa begun 
Aug. 6 First atomic bomb dropped on Hiro- 
shima 
Aug. 9 Atomic bombing of Nagasaki 
Aug. 9 Russia invades Manchuria following 
war declaration 
Aug. 11 Tokyo learns Allied answer to surren- 
der offer 
Aug. 15 V-J Day 


The year 1944 saw United Nations forces 
ready for a terrific assault on Japan and her 
possessions. The technique used by General 
MacArthur was called “island hopping.” 
American forces landed on certain strategic 
Pacific Islands, but bypassed many others. 
Later they turned back and “mopped up” the 
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A The invasion of Peleliu Island by U. S. Marines in September 1944 was typical of many 
island landings in the Pacific. Marines take cover on the beach while amphibious ve- 
hicles hit by Japanese mortar fire burn in the distance. 


Japanese forces that had been cut off on the 
bypassed islands. In January, United States 
Marines landed on Kwajalein in the Marshall 
Islands and in February on Eniwetok. In 
June, after a long naval and air bombard- 
ment, our forces landed on Saipan in the 
Marianas. The next month the United States 
regained possession of Guam. Now the Al- 
lied forces had bomber bases from which to 
launch attacks upon Japan proper. 

On October 20, 1944, two assault forces 
were landed on Leyte in the Philippines. 
On January 5, 1945, General MacArthur’s 
forces landed at Lingayen Gulf on the island 
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of Luzon. They pushed on quickly and one 
month later captured Manila, after some 
fierce street fighting in the city. Mopping-up 
operations in the Philippines were completed 
by July 1945. 

While spectacular victories were being won 
in the Pacific, the war in China and Burma 
had to be neglected. Equipment was flown 
in to the Nationalist Chinese, but not until 
1944 did Allied forces under General Joseph 
Stilwell dislodge the enemy from north 
Burma. A new overland route, the Burma 
Road, was built, and early in 1945 more and 
more supplies began to reach China. 


Lingayen= {9 LUZON 
Gulf 


THE WAR IN THE 
PACIFIC 


BR Extent of Japanese 
conquests. 
47> ~ Main Allied drives with 


year. 


A How would you contrast the war in the Pacific with the war in Europe? What forces 
bore the brunt of the fighting in the Pacific? What did “island-hopping’’ mean? Why 
was this strategy adopted? 
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Allied ships, protected by barrage balloons, unload reinforcements and tons of supplies 
on the Normandy beaches. Stalin said of the landing: “The history of war does not know 
of any such undertaking so grandiose in its scale and so masterly in execution.” 


D-DAY AND THE LIBERATION 
OF EUROPE 


1. Describe the landing in Normandy. 
2. How was France liberated? 
3. Describe the final collapse of Germany. 


The German Defeats in Russia. Although 
Hitler had expected to capture Russia 
quickly, the German armies eventually were 
defeated in the vastness of that country with 
its terrifying winters and muddy springs. 
The Germans failed to capture Moscow in 
1941, and their 1942 offensive came to a 
bloody halt at Stalingrad. General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the American 
Army, wrote in 1945: “Had the U.S.S.R. and 
the British Army of the Nile been defeated 
in 1942, as they well might have been if the 
Germans, Japanese and Italians had better 
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co-ordinated their plans and resources and 
successive operations, we should have stood 
today in the Western Hemisphere confronted 
by a greater part of the world.” 

Launching the Second Front. In 1943 the 
Russians began an offensive that sent the 
Germans back in fast retreat to about the 
1939 Russian frontier. Then, in November 
1943, Roosevelt and Churchill met with 
Stalin at Teheran, the capital of Iran, to 
plan a second front in Europe for 1944, Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower was placed in 
charge of this operation. 

On June 6, 1944, General Eisenhower 
launched from England the greatest land- 
sea-and-air operation in history. For a year 
or more before D day (the day on which the 
invasion was to begin) British and American 
bombers had been destroying German rail- 
road centers, munitions plants, synthetic oil 
factories, rocket-bomb stations, and subma- 
rine pens along the invasion coast of France. 


This softening-up operation was intensified 
just before D day. 

On June 6, more than ten thousand air- 
planes formed an umbrella over the four 
thousand or more ships that landed British, 


__ Canadian, and American armies on the coast 


of Normandy. By the end of D day 120,000 
men had been landed, and the Atlantic de- 
fense wall erected by the Germans had been 
breached in three places. Within a week, 
326,000 men, 50,000 vehicles, and more than 
100,000 tons of supplies had been landed. 

The Liberation of France. The Allied 
forces broke out of the Normandy beachhead 
on July 26 when General Patton’s Third Army 
cut through the German line at St. Lé. As 
American tanks raced through Brittany, Brit- 
ish and Canadian troops drove from Caen to 
Falaise, capturing 100,000 German soldiers. 
On August 15 General Patch’s Seventh Army 
of American and French forces landed in 
southern France. Aided by the French un- 
derground forces, it sped up the Rhone 
Valley. On August 25 Paris fell to the Allies. 
The Second French Armored Division under 
General Le Clerc was the first to enter the 
city. Two days later General Charles de 
Gaulle, leader of the Free French, entered 
Paris and became president of the French 
provisional government. 

Victory in Europe. After the fall of Paris 
the Allied armies raced for the German 
border. The difficulty of supplying the 
armies, however, gradually slowed the ad- 
vance. On December 16, the Germans took 
a desperate gamble and counterattacked. 
They drove a bulge of fifty miles into the 
American lines. After days of bitter fighting, 
known as the “Battle of the Bulge,” the Ger- 
man advance was stopped. The bulge was 
eliminated during January 1945, but the cost 
in casualties, equipment, and morale was 
fearful for both sides. 

On February 23, 1945, Eisenhower's armies 
struck at the Cologne plain. A month later 
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General Eisenhower talking to Allied para- 
troopers who were to be dropped across 
the English Channel on D-day while other 
troops were landed on the Normandy coast. 


the British Second Army crossed the Rhine. 
Allied tanks and armored vehicles now 
pierced the German lines, and the military 
rout of Hitler’s forces was under way. On 
April 26 American and Russian forces joined 
at Torgau on the Elbe River. 

Just after D day in the West, the Russians 
had launched an offensive which soon led to 
the capture of Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and most of the Baltic states, and to the 
occupation of White Russia. By the end of 
1944, Soviet forces had driven the Germans 
from eastern Poland, eastern Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, while Yugoslavia was cleared 
by the Yugoslav partisan army under Marshal 
Tito. On January 12, 1945, the Red Army 
started its final offensive, conquering all of 
Poland and East Prussia. By March 30 it was 
just thirty miles from Berlin. On May 2 
Berlin fell to the Russians, and almost a mil- 
lion German troops in Italy and Germany 
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A A panorama of destruction in Berlin after 
the war ended in 1945. Most of these gov- 
ernment buildings around the Potsdam Platz 
were damaged beyond repair. 


surrendered. The day before Berlin fell, 
Hitler took his own life. On May 8, 1945, 
(V.E. Day), Germany surrendered. 


Before the German surrender, Allied forces 
in the Pacific had been pounding Japan with 
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bombs. Submarines were destroying Japa- 
nese shipping, and landings were being made 
on islands closer and closer to the homeland. 
Marines landed on Iwo Jima on February 19, 
1945. A month and a half later a beachhead 
was established on Okinawa, just 330 miles 
from Japan. The Japanese fought fanatically 
to hold these islands, and not until June 21 
did all fighting on Okinawa come to an end. 

The Atomic Bombing of Japan. With the 
end of the war in Europe, Allied air attacks 
on Japan increased. Then, at 8:15 a.m. on 
August 6, an American B-29 changed the 
course of history by dropping an atomic 
bomb on the Japanese city of Hiroshima. 
Nearly 100,000 people were killed outright 
or died later from aftereffects, and many 
square miles of the city were destroyed. 
This one bomb had a destructive power 
equivalent to a raid by two thousand B-20’s, 
or to 20,000 tons of dynamite. The atomic 
bomb was the result of four years of top- 
secret research by American scientists work- 
ing with leading scientists of other nations. 
Among the leaders of this international group 
were Leo Szilard, Enrico Fermi, Harold 
Urey, and J. Robert Oppenheimer. Basic 
research and development were done at the 
University of Chicago; Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see; Los Alamos, New Mexico; and Hanford, 
Washington. 

Two days after the bomb was dropped 
the Soviet Union attacked Japanese forces in 
Manchuria. The Russians had promised 
America and Great Britain that they would 
enter the Japanese war three months after 
the war in Europe ceased. The next day, 
August 9, an atomic bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki. Five days later Japan stopped 
fighting, and on September 2 General Mac- 
Arthur accepted the formal surrender of 
Japan aboard the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay. 

The Costs of World War II. In our armed 
forces there were 353,187 killed and 732,149 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF HISTORY 


A Japanese Boy Recalls the Atom Bomb 


The second atom bomb used in warfare was 
dropped on Urakami, a highly industrialized 
suburb of Nagasaki, Japan, three days after 
Hiroshima. A young Japanese boy, Makoto 
Nagai, describes the result. 


I was ten. We were staying at the cottage 
in Koba [a village about three miles northeast 
of Urakami and separated from it by Mount 
Kawabira] and I was down at the river swim- 
ming. 

All of a sudden there was an airplane. It 
came from down the river. I looked up at the 
Se ee 
What a sight! The biggest thing I ever saw, 
the biggest that ever was, was sticking way up 
into the sky from the other side of the mountain. 
It was like a cloud but it was like a pillar of fire 
too. It looked hard and soft and alive and dead 
all at the same time, and beautiful and ugly, 
too, all at once. The light it sent out was all 
the colors of the rainbow. It almost blinded me 
with the glare. It kept getting taller and taller 
all the time, and wider and wider, twisting and 
rolling around just like smoke from a chimney. 
It was growing from the top, I mean, the top 
was getting pushed up from inside. Then the 
top began to spread out, so that it looked like 
an umbrella opening up. .. . 

I was just burning up inside, I was so worried. 
I couldn’t stand it. I ran back down to the river 
and jumped right into the water to cool off... . 

After a few minutes I saw something coming 
up the road along the river that looked like 
a parade of roast chickens. Some of them kept 
asking for “Water! Water!” 

I wasn’t burning up any more. I shivered. 
I ran back to the cottage. 

I would rather blind myself than ever have 
to see such a sight again! 


When the war stopped my father and little 
sister and I went back to Urakami—although 
there wasn’t much left of it. One day in October 
an order from the school was posted: “All pupils 
of Yamazato Grade School will assemble im- 
mediately in the school yard!” I went right to 
school. There were three teachers and thirty 
pupils in the yard. Twenty-five teachers and 
about twelve hundred pupils had died. An- 
other teacher and about three hundred pupils 
didn’t turn up; they were out sick on account 
of wounds or atomic sickness. There had been 
about sixty of us in my class, but only four 
turned up. My own teacher was too overcome 
to speak. He just looked at us and dismissed 
us. The school looked like an old baker’s oven. 
There was still lots of charred wood left on the 
playground from the cremations almost two 
months ago.! 


QUESTIONS 


1. What did Makoto experience in the sum- 
mer of 1945? What problems did the people of 
Urakami face after the war? 

2. If you had been President, what considera- 
tions would have influenced your decision about 
dropping the atomic bomb on Japan? 

3. Since 1945, what progress have we made 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy? in the 
direction of making even more deadly bombs? 
in controlling the use of the atom? 


1Source: Takashi Nagai (translated by Ichiro 
Shirato and Herbert B. L. Silverman), We of Naga- 
saki: The Story of Survivors in an Atomic Wasteland, 
pp- 22-28. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 


1951. 
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A The effect of the atomic bomb on the city of Hiroshima. An Allied correspondent sur- 
veys the acres of rubble left by the immense force of the explosion. How does the 
atomic bomb used there compare with our present hydrogen bombs? 


wounded in World War II. American losses 
were low, however, compared with those of 
Russia, Germany, Japan, and Britain. Over 
3 million Germans and 3 million Russians 
died in battle. Japan lost 1% million in 
battle, while Great Britain lost 400,000. 
These figures, of course, do not include the 
vast numbers of civilians killed. Russia, for 
instance, was supposed to have lost as high 
as 40 million people. The Germans mur- 
dered six million Jews. Countless other mil- 
lions of people were uprooted from their 
homes and sent to distant places to work in 
slave labor camps. 

In addition, many cities were destroyed, 
and disease and hunger ravaged millions. It 
was the most destructive and expensive war 
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in history. It has been estimated that the 
war cost our country over 300 billion dollars. 
At its end the destructive power of the atomic 
bomb dramatized the necessity of preventing 
another world conflict if civilization was to 
survive. 

The economy of much of Western Eu- 
rope and of Great Britain was_ severely 
crippled. Indeed it required ten years and 
billions in American aid for Western Europe 
to recover. In the meantime the balance of 
power had shifted to the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Russia too had suffered 
much damage. But by stripping conquered 
areas of their resources and regimenting the 
economies of all Eastern Europe, Stalin’s 
police state waxed strong. 


Closer Relations with Latin America. 
After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 
1941, many Latin-American nations declared 
war on the Axis powers. An Inter-American 
Conference held at Rio de Janeiro in January 
1942 recommended that all the American na- 
tions break relations with Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. Furthermore, agreements were 
made for mobilizing the resources of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Throughout the war, the United States had 
friendly allies in this hemisphere. This situa- 
tion was quite unlike that of World War I, 
when Mexico, Colombia, Chile, Argentina, 
and Venezuela had remained neutral. Dur- 
ing the war, certain Latin-American nations 
granted the United States the right to use 
naval and air bases for controlling strategic 
coastal routes. We bought huge amounts of 
raw materials from Latin America and sent 
military and economic aid to the other Amer- 
ican republics. The Brazilian, Mexican, and 
Cuban navies did important work to curb 
the German submarine menace. Brazil sent 
troops to the Italian front, while Mexico sent 
airplanes to the Far East. 

The close unity of the American nations 
was dramatized at an Inter-American Con- 
ference at Mexico City, February to March, 
1945. The Act of Chapultepec signed there 
stated that an attack against any American 
republic would be considered an attack 
against all the nations of the hemisphere. 
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This agreement meant that there would be 
collective action against aggression, and it 
marked a great step forward from a few 
years before when the United States had been 
feared and hated by Latin America. In 1947 
the American nations met at Rio de Janeiro 
and reaffirmed this pledge to stand together 
against any attack from outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Planning the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Early in the war President Roosevelt 
began to lay plans for a world organization 
to maintain peace. As early as January 6, 
1941, President Roosevelt had advocated a 
world based on the Four Freedoms—freedom 
of speech and expression, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. In October 1943 Secretary of 
State Hull flew to Moscow to meet with the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain and the Soviet 
Union. At the Moscow Conference the three 
great powers agreed that an organization of 
nations should be formed “for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security.” 

From November 28 to December 1, 1943, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met together 
for the first time at Teheran. They discussed 
military co-operation, and plans were made 
for the second front. The Big Three, as they 


W The Teheran Conference of the Big Three, 
Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and 


Prime Minister Churchill, in 1943. What was 
accomplished? 


were popularly known, also pledged that 
they would work together in the postwar 
world. A few days before reaching Teheran, 
Roosevelt and Churchill met with Chiang 
Kai-shek, head of the Chinese Government, 
in Cairo, Egypt. Here they pledged the re- 
turn to China of the territories seized by 
Japan over the preceding fifty years. 

UNRRA and International Economic As- 
sociations. During 1943 and 1944 the United 
States assumed leadership in a series of con- 
ferences dealing with the postwar world. 
One conference in November 1943 organized 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA). This was to deal 
with hunger and disease and was to start 
rebuilding devastated areas once Germany 
should be defeated. In July 1944 a group of 
forty-five nations met at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, to deal with financial and eco- 
nomic problems to be expected in the post- 
war years. At the Bretton Woods Conference 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was created to lend money 
to nations that needed to rebuild their in- 
dustry and agriculture. An International 
Monetary Fund was also established to pro- 
vide a world clearing house of money. 
Through the Fund, nations could exchange 
their money for the money of other coun- 
tries and thus would be able to buy goods 
from other nations. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference. The 
most important conference in 1944 was held 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D. C., 
to lay the groundwork for a world organi- 
zation of nations. The British, the Russians, 
and the Americans met from August 21 to 
September 28, and agreed on the basic struc- 
ture of the present United Nations organi- 
zation. It was agreed that there would be 
a General Assembly, where the nations would 
each have one vote, and a Security Council, 
whose main job was to prevent aggression. 
The United States, Great Britain, China, the 
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Soviet Union, and France were to be perma- 
nent members of the Security Council and 
six non-permanent members were to be 
elected annually by the Assembly. 

It was agreed that all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council had to approve 
the use of economic sanctions and armed 
force to check aggression. None of the 
major powers, including the United States, 
was willing in 1944 to see its forces called 
into action without its own approval. Thus 
it was agreed that any one of the permanent 
members could veto such action. 


The Presidential election of 1944 came in 


the midst of the smashing Allied victories in 
France and the many conferences that were 
working on the problems of peace. The 
Democrats nominated President Roosevelt 
for a fourth term and replaced Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace with Senator Harry S. 
Truman of Missouri. Mr. Truman was born 
on a Missouri farm in 1884. He served in 
World War I. After the war he was elected 
a judge of the Jackson County Court in 
Missouri, and was presiding judge from 
1926 to 1934. In 1934 he was elected to the 
United States Senate. During World War II, 
Mr. Truman won praise for his chairmanship 
of a Senate “watchdog” committee on gov- 
ernment expenditures in the national defense 
program. 

The Republican party turned to a rising 
young political star, Thomas E. Dewey, who 
had captured the governorship of New York 
in 1942. As his running mate the convention 


chose Governor John Bricker of Ohio. The 
Republicans pledged (1) American partici- 
pation in a world organization, (2) carrying 
on the war to total victory, (3) bringing the 
soldiers home quickly after the end of the 
war, (4) terminating price controls and ra- 
tioning after the war, (5) taking the govern- 
ment out of competition with private indus- 
try, and (6) “re-establishing liberty at home.” 

The campaign was quite bitter. Governor 
Dewey denounced the Roosevelt administra- 
tion as being composed of “tired old men” 
and stated that it was “time for a change.” 
The President campaigned for support of his 
leadership in depression and in war and 
charged that the Republicans were opposed 
to progressivism and internationalism. In 
November, Roosevelt was elected for the 
fourth time, winning thirty-six states and re- 
ceiving just under 254% million popular votes 
to 22 million for Dewey. 


THE YALTA AND 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCES 


1. What compromises had to be made at 
Yalta? 


2. Where and how was the UN formed? 


3. What functions had each part of the 
UN? 


From February 4 to 11, 1945, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin met at Yalta in the 
Russian Crimea. Plans were made there to 
co-ordinate the final military attack on Ger- 
many. Russia also pledged to enter the Japa- 
nese war three months after the German war 
ended. 

The price to be paid the Soviet Union for 
entering the war against Japan was heavy. 
The Far Eastern Agreement signed at Yalta 


The opening session of the San Francisco Conference, which completed the formation 
of the United Nations. Why was so much publicity given to this organizational confer- 
ence? Did this help gain acceptance of the UN? 
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pledged the return to the Soviet Union of the 
territory taken from Russia at the end of the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1905. This included 
Port Arthur in Manchuria, the southern half 
of Sakhalin Island, and control of the Chi- 
nese-Eastern and the South-Manchurian rail- 
roads. The Kurile Islands were also given to 
the Soviet Union. President Roosevelt was 
influenced by American Army leaders. They 
warned that, without Russia in the war, 
Japan might not be defeated until 1947 and 
at the cost of a million casualties. The Army 
greatly exaggerated Japan’s ability to fight 
on. As it turned out, Russian aid was not 
necessary to defeat Japan. And the conces- 
sions made to the Soviet Union to get it into 
the war greatly increased Soviet power and 
influence in the Far East after the war ended. 

At Yalta, too, the Big Three agreed to hold 
a conference at San Francisco to form the 
world organization that had been planned 
at Dumbarton Oaks. Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Secretary of State from 1944 to 1945, 
wrote: 


The President believed that peace depended 
upon developing and maintaining unity of the 
three Great Powers. If the Soviet Union, 
through patience and understanding, could be 
brought into a functioning world organization, 
it might become a constructive force in world 
affairs. If, on the other hand, the world were 
divided into two armed camps, then the Soviet 
Union would become a disruptive force in 
world affairs. j 


The Big Three also agreed at Yalta on the 
occupation of Germany at the end of the war. 
They pledged themselves to respect the inde- 
pendence of Poland and the Balkan coun- 
tries and to guarantee free elections in these 
countries. In the next chapter we shall see 
how the Soviet leaders violated these pledges, 
and by their violations turned the free world 
against them. 

Forming the United Nations. Shortly after 
the Yalta Conference, plans were laid for 
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the San Francisco Conference to open on 
April 25, 1945. But the Conference met in a 
spirit of gloom. The driving figure behind a 
world organization, President Roosevelt, had 
died suddenly on April 12 at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, where he had gone for a brief va- 
cation. His fellow countrymen and people 
throughout the world were shocked and sad- 
dened at the loss of this powerful leader 
just as the long struggle against Germany 
was drawing to a close. The day of the 
funeral, April 14, was a national day of 
mourning. The new President, Harry S. 
Truman, declared: “His fellow countrymen 
will sorely miss his fortitude and faith and 
courage in the time to come.” 

At San Francisco, the United Nations or- 
ganization was formed. Its charter was based 
largely on the plans laid at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference. The principal parts, as 
you can see on the accompanying chart, were 
the Security Council, the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the 
International Court of Justice. The chief 
purposes of the UN as set forth in the charter 
are the following: (1) To maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. (2) To develop 
friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples. (3) To co-operate in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, or humanitarian character. 
(4) To promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world. (5) To be a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations in attaining the aims 
just mentioned. 

The Security Council, with its five perma- 
nent members and six (now ten) members 
elected by the Assembly, was to be in 
annual session. Its main task was to try 
to preserve the peace.. The Assembly, in 
which each member nation was equally rep- 
resented regardless of its size, was a forum 
for the discussion of world problems. Action 


THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labor Organization; International Bank; 
International Trade Organization; Universal Postal 
Union; Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization; Educational, Scientific & Cultural 
Organization; Food & Agriculture Organization; In- 
ternational Monetary Fund; International Telecom- 
munications Union; International Civil Aviation 
Organization; World Meteorological Organization; 
World Health Organization 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION 


MILITARY STAFF 
COMMISSION 


INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


Secretary-General 


SECRETARIAT 


THE COMMISSIONS 


Economic Commission for Europe; 
Economic Commission for Africa; 
Economic Commission for Asia & Far 
East; Economic Commission for Latin 
America; Economic & Employment; 
Fiscal; Statistical; Transport & Com- 
munications; Human Rights; Status of 
Women; Social; Population; Narcotic 
Drugs 


to preserve the peace, however, was to be 
taken by the Security Council. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was to help raise 
living standards and investigate social and 
economic conditions with the purpose of 
contributing to a stable world. The Inter- 
national Court of Justice replaced the older 
World Court, and was to handle interna- 
tional disputes that were submitted to it on 
a voluntary basis. A permanent corps of in- 
ternational civil servants, headed by a Sec- 
retary-General, was to serve as the staff, or 
Secretariat, for the UN. 


American membership in the UN was rati- 
fied by the Senate on July 28, 1945, by a 
vote of eighty-nine to two. During the war, 
the President and the Department of State 
had worked closely with leading senators, 
both Democrats and Republicans, on the 
plans for the world organization. They suc- 
cessfully took the issue out of the realm of 
party politics. Key Republican senators like 
Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, and War- 
ren Austin of Vermont (who later became 
our first ambassador to the UN), helped win 
support for this world forum. 
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IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. Summarize or chart the military prog- 
ress of the war in Europe from 1939 to 1941. 

3. What steps did the United States take 
to aid the Allies before December 1941? 
What was the situation in which the Allies 
found themselves by June 1940? 

4, How did the election of 1940 show the 
sentiments of the American people regarding 
the war? Describe the election campaign 
and the results. 

5. What was the destroyer deal with 
Britain? What was Lend-Lease? 

6. What were the main provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter? . 

7. What events led to our actual declara- 
tion of war? 

8. Write a series of newspaper headlines 
for the main military events in Europe from 
1941 to July 1944. 

9. On an outline map of the Pacific area 
show the main military operations from De- 
cember 1941 to 1944. 

10. Summarize the closing events of the 
war in Europe. 

11. What caused the surrender of Japan? 
What was the larger significance of this 
event? 

12. What actions did the Latin American 
countries take during the war? 

13. Name the Four Freedoms stated by 
President Roosevelt. 

14. What steps toward the formation of an 
international organization had been taken by 
1944? 

15. What were the major issues and the 
candidates in the election of 1944? 
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16. What agreements were reached at 
Yalta? 

17. Which part of the United Nations was 
given most power? Which part was most 
representative of the membership? 

18. What responsibility did the UN assume 
for improving world social and economic 
conditions? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1, Prepare a panel discussion on the ques- 
tion: Could the United States have kept out 
of World War II? 

2. Write an essay comparing the role of 
the United States in World War I and in 
World War II. 

3. Write an essay comparing American 
attitudes and actions toward the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. 

4, Prepare a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject: “How science contributed to our victory 
in World War II.” Use the Readers’ Guide 
to locate appropriate magazine articles. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. Pages 277-287 
contain first-hand accounts of the war. * A. 
Craven, W. Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, A Doc- 
umentary History of the American People, 
Ginn. Pages 787-832 contain documentary 
material about World War II. + Life’s Pic- 
ture History of World War II, Simon and 
Schuster. Shows vividly the heroism and 
horrors of the war. 


Special Accounts 


J. Goodman (ed.), While You Were Gone, 
Simon and Schuster. Wartime life in the 
United States. A collection of short essays 
about the home front. - W. Lord, Day of 


Infamy, Holt. A fascinating minute-by-min- 
ute account of the events of December 7, 
1941, at Pearl Harbor. A short book which 
you will want to read all the way through. - 
A. Nevins, The New Deal and World Affairs, 
Yale University Press. One of the “Chron- 
icles of America” series, interesting, brief, 
and easy to read. See especially Chapters 6, 
8, 9.° F. Pratt, War for the World, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. The story of America’s fighting 
forces in World War II. “Chronicles of 
America” series. + F. Pratt and J. Coggins, 
Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles and Space 
Ships, Random House. Good source on the 
contributions of science to modern warfare. - 
E. Pyle, Brave Men, Holt. Human-interest 
stories of the Mediterranean front, England, 
and France as viewed by one of our most 
popular war correspondents. - E. Pyle, Here 
Is Your War, Holt. The story of the day-to- 
day life of soldiers in the North African cam- 


PREAMBLE TO THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


paign. - E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Roosevelt and 
the Russians: the Yalta Conference, Double- 
day. An account by an important partici- 
pant, our Secretary of State at that time. 
Biography and Fiction 

O. Bradley, A Soldier's Story, Holt. + D. D. 
Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe, Double- 
day. - M. Hargrove, See Here, Private Har- 
grove, Holt. A humorous account of the sol- 
dier’s life. - J. Hersey, Hiroshima, Knopf. 
The effects of the first atomic bomb told in 
a gripping journalistic account of just what 
happened in Hiroshima when the bomb was 
dropped. - N. Monsarrat, The Cruel Sea, 
Knopf. A story of the rigors of convoy duty 
in the North Atlantic. - R. E. Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History, 
Harper. - R. White, Up Periscope, Double- 


day. A tale of submarine warfare in the 
Pacific. 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 


sorrow to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 


rights of men and women and of nations large and small, and 
to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other 


sources of international law can be maintained, and to promote social progress and better standards 


of life in larger freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neighbors, and 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 
to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armed force shall not be 


used, save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social advancement of all 


peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations and do hereby establish an international organization to be 


known as the United Nations.... 


Tr 
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CHAPTER 


22 


Postwar 
Problems and 
Achievements 


History has thrust a fearful responsi- 
bility upon the United States. Today, 
the survival of freedom and civilization 
on this earth may depend on the initia- 
tive and decisions taken in our nation’s 
capital. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 


Message to Congress 
(March 6, 1952) 
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Central Concepts: 


1. Why we enacted the Employment Act of 


1946. 


2. How the problem of protecting civil 
liberties proved troublesome. 

3. Why Congress passed a new Labor- 
Management Relations Act. 


AD Wp 


Key People 


Harry S. Truman 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Henry Wallace 
Dean Acheson 
George C. Marshall 


Key Events 
GI Bill of Rights 


. Why President Truman won in 1948. 

. How the “containment policy” worked. 

. How the Communists took over in China. 
. How the UN saved South Korea. 


Marshal Tito 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Chiang Kai-shek 

Mao Tse-tung 

Douglas MacArthur 


Employment Act of 1946 


Atomic Energy Act 


McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 


Taft-Hartley Law 
Election of 1948 
Truman Doctrine 
Marshall Plan 
NATO established 
Point Four Program 
Korean War 
Election of 1952 


Key Terms 


cold war 

inflation 

Council of Economic 
Advisers 

civil liberties 

subversive activities 

National Security 
Council 


“Dixiecrats” 

Fair Deal 
containment 

iron curtain 

mutual defense pacts 


hydrogen bomb 


THE DOMESTIC SCENE IN 1945 


1. What major postwar problems faced the 
United States? 

2. What was done to (a) control inflation, 
(b) insure future employment and pros- 
perity? 

3. Evaluate the Atomic Energy Act. 


In 1945, much as in 1919 and in 1865, the 
nation faced a threefold task. (1) Service- 
men had to be returned to civilian life. (2) 
Industry had to be changed back to peace- 
time production. (3) A more normal social 
and cultural life had to be established for 
the American people after a destructive war. 
Furthermore, as the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the world, the United States 
faced the heavy responsibility of aiding other 
nations to rebuild their economies. At the 
same time it had to help nations outside the 
orbit of the Soviet Union resist being taken 
over by the Communists. 

The Soviet Union had outdistanced all the 
great powers except the United States in 
economic strength. This was because the 
Communist government of Russia, in the 
years after 1920, had placed great emphasis 
on developing its natural and industrial re- 
sources. After 1945 tensions between the 
West and the Soviet Union increased. The 
United States became the main bulwark 
against Soviet expansion, and the struggle 
between these two powers and their allies 
came to be called the “cold war.” 

Returning the Country to a Peacetime 
Footing. Because of great public pressure to 
get the troops home after the long war, the 
armed services were quickly demobilized fol- 
lowing the surrender of Japan. By the end 
of 1945 some 614 million veterans had been 
_ returned to civilian life. Within two years 
after the end of the war, the armed services 


Americans rejoiced at the end of World 
War II, when the defeat of Japan was an- 
nounced. Times Square, New York City, 
overflowed with the biggest crowd that had 
ever gathered there. 


had been reduced from 12 million to 1% 
million. This figure was probably below a 
safety point, but we did not begin to build 
up again until 1948 (p. 413). 

The return of the GI to civilian life was 
made smoother by laws providing for his 
mustering-out pay, reinstatement in his old 
job, and loans for home building or the pur- 
chase of a business or a farm. One law, 
known as the GI Bill of Rights, provided 
generous aids to those who wanted to con- 
tinue their education. The government paid 
for the tuition and some living expenses of 
veterans while they were students. Approxi- 
mately 744 million veterans had studied 
under this program by 1952. 

The return of most industry to civilian pro- 
duction was brought about as swiftly as the 
demobilization of the armed services. Many 
government-owned plants were sold at huge 
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A Shortly after World War Il ended, the gov- 
ernment began selling surplus war goods. 
War veterans were given the first opportu- 
nity to buy these army trucks. 


discounts to private groups. Contracts for 
military goods amounting to 35 billion dol- 
lars in value were cancelled, and the govern- 
ment sold much of its surplus war goods 
hastily and cheaply. 

Economic Prosperity after the War. The 
period following the close of World War II 
witnessed a continuation of wartime pros- 
perity for most people. There was very little 
unemployment in industry, and the farm 
areas did not suffer as they had after 1919. 
There were two main reasons for this for- 
tunate situation. During the war years many 
consumer goods, like automobiles and home 
appliances, had disappeared from the mar- 
ket because of government regulation of pro- 
duction. After 1945 a great consumer de- 
mand kept the wheels of industry turning at 
top speed. The second reason was that an 
impoverished and war-torn world needed 
American foodstuffs and manufactured prod- 
ucts for relief and reconstruction. After 1948 
increasing governmental expenditures for 
overseas aid and for military re-arming at 
home became another factor stimulating the 
prosperity of the nation. 
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This prosperity was reflected most clearly 
in the expanding income of families in in- 
come groups up to $10,000 a year. This 
meant wider purchasing power for the vast 
majority of people, and resulting mass con- 
sumption of goods. This consumer demand 
contributed heavily to the expansion of in- 
dustry. The chart below shows the rise in 
family income and the notable increase for 
families in the lower income brackets. 

Fighting Inflation. One difficulty in this 
expanding economy was the threat of infla- 
tion. Review the meaning of the term by 
rereading page 451. During the war, price 
controls had prevented any huge rise in the 


The income revolution. Notice that families 
with the highest incomes enjoyed the small- 
est percentage increase, those in the lowest 


brackets increased most. 
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price of basic goods and in rents. Wage con- 
trols had kept purchasing power down some- 
what. In 1946, however, Congress passed a 
law restricting the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s power to control prices. In the next 
three weeks the prices of twenty-eight basic 
commodities jumped by almost 25 per cent. 
This represented a price increase larger than 
had occurred in the preceding three years. 
A stopgap price-control law to check such 
sudden increases was soon passed by Con- 
gress. But it was effective only in controlling 
rents. The outbreak of the Korean conflict 
in 1950 made great military expenditures 
necessary. Then price controls were re- 
imposed, but only for a short time. 

The Employment Act of 1946. With the 
memory of the depression still strong among 
Americans, Congress passed the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. This was a milestone in 
the growing acceptance of governmental re- 
sponsibility for the state of the nation’s econ- 
omy, and it is still in force. A Council of 
Economic Advisers was established to study 
the economy constantly for signs of weak- 
ness. It also advises the President and the 
Congress on means of promoting the national 
economic welfare. Every January the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President is published, 
with a Mid-Year Economic Report supple- 
menting it each July. These analyze the state 
of the economy and make recommendations 
for any needed action by the government. 

The Atomic Energy Act. Another signifi- 
cant law passed in 1946 dealt with the con- 
trol of atomic energy. The development of 
the atom bomb in 1945 started a vigorous 
debate. Atomic energy offered vast possi- 
bilities for future weapons and for peace- 
time uses as well. The question was whether 
further research should be carried on by 
military or civil authorities. Senator Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut in 1946 secured 
Congressional approval of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. This placed exclusive control in 


A A major establishment of the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Hanford, Washington. This 
huge plutonium-producing plant spreads 
over an area half the size of Rhode Island. 


civilian hands. A five-man Atomic Energy 
Commission was established to control re- 
search and the production of fissionable ma- 
terials, or atomic fuel. Only the President, 
however, was granted the power to order the 
use of atomic bombs in warfare. 


The wartime years and the years following 
the war witnessed a number of important 
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changes in American society. Our popula- 
tion jumped from 181 million in 1940 to 150 
million by 1950, the result of a high birth- 
rate. The population of cities continued to 
expand, and Americans were moving around. 
Many went West and increased the popula- 
tion of the three Pacific Coast states. 
Problems Facing the Schools. Schools 
were swamped with students by 1952. By 
that year over 34 million students were in 
elementary and secondary schools. Com- 
pared with the past, more and more young 
people were taking advantage of educational 
opportunities, as the accompanying chart 
shows. 
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School buildings were inadequate in many 
places for the increased enrollments. Low 
salaries for teachers made it hard to hire 
enough new teachers to handle the heavy 
load of students, and a number of teachers 
went into other occupations. In 1949 the 
American people spent a total of about four 
billion dollars on public education. But this 
was not an impressive sum when in the 
same year people in America spent over 
seven billion dollars for liquor. 

Social Relations and Civil Rights. Main- 
taining and protecting civil liberties proved 
difficult and troublesome during the years 
1942 to 1952. In 1942, some 112,000 Japa- 
nese-Americans were removed from their 
homes on the West Coast and placed in re- 
location centers in the interior of the United 
States. The vast majority of people moved 
were Nisei, or American citizens of Japanese 
descent. The order was motivated by an 
hysterical fear that this group would be dis- 
loyal. But in reality Nisei regiments fought 
valiantly during World War II, and no 
Japanese-American was convicted of sabo- 
tage or espionage during the war. After the 
war, the Japanese-Americans were allowed 
to return to the West Coast. Congress ap- 
propriated money to repay them for losses 
they had sustained. Some chose to remain 
in the communities where they had estab- 
lished new homes and had new jobs. 

Significant changes took place in the status 
of the Negro. In 1948 President Truman 
issued an order calling for “equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” The Korean 
conflict speeded up the application of this 
order. In 1951 General Matthew Ridgway, 
commanding officer in Korea, ordered the 
integration of all American troops under his 
command. 

During World War II, President Roose- 
velt had directed that there should be no 


discrimination in employment of workers in 
defense industries or in the government. A 
Fair Employment Practices Committee en- 
forced the order, and employment of Ne- 
groes in both government and industry in- 
creased as the result of this policy. After the 
war, President Truman asked for a law to 
establish a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, but the bill failed to 
pass the Senate. In December 1951, during 
the Korean conflict, President Truman ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate industries 
producing goods for the government to see 
if they were complying with the anti-dis- 
crimination clause in their contracts. 

As a result of these various steps, the em- 
ployment status of Negroes changed con- 
siderably. In 1940 only 1 per cent of all 
Negroes earned $5000 a year or more. By 
1950 nearly 54% per cent of Negroes were 
earning $5000 or more. By this date there 
were three times as many Negro clerical 
workers and twice as many salesmen and 
craftsmen employed as there had been in 
1940. And there were 1% million Negroes 
in unions as compared with 750,000 in 1938. 
An increasing number of Negroes entered 
professional fields such as teaching, medi- 
cine, social work, and law. Big-league base- 
ball was opened to Negroes in 1947, when 
Jackie Robinson started playing baseball for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. After that many other 
professional teams added Negro players. 

Politically, more and more Negroes took 
an active part in voting. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes had migrated to Northern 
cities during World Wars I and II. They 
voted overwhelmingly Democratic from 1936 
to 1952. In the South, Negro voting in- 
creased following the Supreme Court deci- 
sion (Smith v. Allwright) in 1944 which 
declared it unconstitutional for any state to 
prevent citizens from voting in primary elec- 
tions because of race. By 1948 some 800,000 
Southern Negroes were registered voters, 


A Jackie Robinson, the first Negro player in 
Big League baseball, playing first base for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1947. 


and this number had increased to 1.2 million 
by 1952. 

Fear of Communism at Home. Tense re- 
lations with the Soviet Union after 1945 led 
many Americans to fear subversive activities 
by Communists in this country. There had 
been such a fear in 1919 and 1920, as we 
have seen in Chapter 17, but this had died 
out after several years. Following World 
War II, however, the Soviet Union was far 
more powerful and dangerous than it had 
been in 1919. Concern over possible sub- 
versive activities grew rapidly. 

The Government’s Loyalty Program. In 
1947 President Truman ordered an investi- 
gation of the loyalty of people working for 
the government. Under this program a few 
hundred employees were dismissed or al- 
lowed to resign. Some people felt that not 
enough had been done by the government 
in this area. Others criticized the loyalty 
program as an invasion of the civil liberties 
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of government employees. Critics of the 
program agreed that disloyal people should 
be dismissed from government jobs, but they 
felt that unpopular opinions should not be 
confused with disloyalty. 

Congressional Investigations and Court 
Cases. A House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, which had 
been created in 1938, held many hearings. 
Before this Committee in 1948 appeared 
Whittaker Chambers, an admitted former 
Communist agent. He named Alger Hiss, 
formerly an important and highly respected 
State Department official, as a member of a 
Communist spy ring that had flourished in 
Washington during the 1930's. Hiss denied 
the charge and brought a libel suit against 
his accuser. In a resulting court case brought 
by the government, Hiss was found guilty of 
perjury and sent to prison for five years. 
The Hiss case provoked highly emotional re- 
actions among both liberals and conserva- 
tives. It also aroused the public to the fact 
that there was real evidence of Communist 
penetration into our government. Other in- 
vestigations followed and several important 
court cases were brought by the government. 

The government in 1949 brought to trial 
the leading members of the Communist 
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<4 The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities investi- 
gating the Hiss case in 1948. 
Alger Hiss (standing, right) is 
brought face to face with his 
accuser, Whittaker Chambers 
(standing left). 


party of America under the Smith Act (Alien 
Registration Act) of 1940. This act made it 
criminal to take part in any conspiracy to 
advocate the overthrow of the government 
by force or violence. These Communist 
leaders were convicted and sent to jail after 
a long trial marked by ruthless defense tac- 
tics. Later, groups of less important Com- 
munist party leaders were convicted. The 
government also brought to trial several 
people accused of atomic espionage for the 
Soviet Union. Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
were sentenced to death for this offense in 
1951 and executed in 1954. 

Changes in Our Immigration Policies. In 
1943, as a token of good will toward one 
of its wartime allies, the United States re- 
pealed the Chinese Exclusion Law (page 
147) and placed the Chinese under the pro- 
visions of the Quota Act of 1929. After the 
war, there were thousands of refugees flee- 
ing from Communist-dominated eastern Eu- 
rope to western Europe. The need to help 
them led to some liberalizing of our immi- 
gration laws to take into account special 
circumstances. The Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 allowed 200,000 of these refugees to 
enter the United States beyond the normal 
quotas for the countries of their origin. 


In 1952 Congress passed the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration and Nationality Act. 
This act codified all existing immigration 
and naturalization rules. It ended the ex- 
clusion of Asian peoples. 

The following year, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration won Congressional approval of 
the admission of 214,000 more refugees from 
Communist-controlled countries. 

The Immigration Act of 1965 greatly 
changed our immigration policy. It abolished 
the quota system entirely. Henceforth 170,000 
“regular” immigrants might enter annually, 
with a limit of 20,000 per country. Refugees, 
relatives, and skilled persons were favored. 


THE LABOR SCENE 


1. What was labor's status after the war? 


2. What was achieved and what lost by 
the many strikes? 


3. Analyze the Taft-Hartley Law. 


By 1944, with twelve million in the armed 
forces and industrial production at an all- 
time high, there were more jobs than there 
were workers to fill them. Under these 
circumstances organized labor prospered. 
Union membership increased steadily during 


The levelling off in total union membership in the chart (left) reflects a drop in em- 
ployment in basic manufacturing because of automation. The sharp increase in 
membership of “independent” unions coincides with the expulsion of the huge 
Teamsters Union from the AFL-CIO. In 1955 the AFL and ClO merged. George Meany, 
president, and Walter Reuther, vice-president, joined hands to symbolize unity. 
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the 1940’s. Of the seventeen million labor 
union members in 1952, a little over half 
were in the American Federation of Labor. 
Five million were in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and the remainder in 
independent unions. 

The greatest numerical strength of organ- 
ized labor lay in the industries most impor- 
tant to the American economy—mining, 
manufacturing, construction, and transporta- 
tion. During the 1940’s all labor organiza- 
tions, but particularly the C.I.O., engaged 
in political action as never before. They 
were usually on the side of the Democratic 
party, whose members they considered more 
in sympathy with the interests of labor. 
Ordinary citizens, including many rank-and- 
file union members, seemed to become aware 
for the first time that big unionism was an 
extremely potent force in our national life. 
Some were fearful of what labor might do 
with its seemingly great power. 

The Postwar Wave of Strikes. At the end 
of World War II the public was shown that 
the big unions could shut down all or a 
major part of the nation’s basic industries. 
In 1946 price inflation that was not accom- 
panied by large enough wage increases 
brought labor unrest. There were over four 
thousand strikes, of which the coal and rail- 
road strikes were the most spectacular. Be- 
hind these strikes was the belief that labor 
was not sharing in the general prosperity 
as fully as capital. Workers feared rising 
living costs and the prospect of returning to 
a forty-hour week with the resulting loss of 
overtime pay. 

In November 1945, President Truman 
called a Labor-Management Conference, just 
as Woodrow Wilson had done at the end of 
the First World War. The attitudes of the 
employer representatives at the 1945 con- 
ference, however, were quite different from 
those of the employers at Wilson’s confer- 
ence. By 1945 business leaders had accepted 
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the idea of unionism and collective bargain- 
ing. Business said, however, that it had cer- 
tain grievances against organized labor 
which it hoped labor leaders themselves 
would help eliminate. It felt that labor was 
making unreasonable wage demands and 
causing great losses by prolonged strikes. 
The Wagner Act (page 340) gave full pro- 
tection to labor and none at all to the em- 
ployer. But the labor representatives refused 
to regard these grievances as legitimate. The 
dispute finally reached Congress. 

The Taft-Hartley Law. When the Repub- 
licans gained control of Congress in 1946, 
the Wagner Act was amended by a new 
Labor-Management Relations Act, known as 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This measure was 
passed by Congress in 1947 over President 
Truman’s veto. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is a rather compli- 
cated affair, but the main provisions are 
these: (1) The National Labor Relations 
Board may order unions (a) not to call 
strikes for union recognition under certain 
conditions, and (b) not to conduct second- 
ary boycotts against employers’ products. 
(2) The closed shop (where only union 
members are hired) is made illegal. The 
union shop (where those hired must later 
join the union) is permitted under certain 
conditions. (3) Unions may not bring pres- 
sure upon employers to discharge or refuse 
employment to non-union workers unless 
such workers have been expelled from their 
unions for non-payment of dues. Dues them- 
selves are not to be required in excess of 
amounts found reasonable by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

(4) There must be a sixty-day cooling-off 
period before a strike can be called. (5) An 
eighty-day injunction requested by the 
President may be issued to prevent strikes 
that might harm the national health or safety. 
(6) Political contributions from unions are 
forbidden, and unions must make public 


their financial statements. (7) Union offi- 
cials must take a non-Communist oath before 
bringing cases to the NLRB. (Since dropped.) 

Those who favored the Taft-Hartley Act 
said it was necessary to restore the balance 
between the power of labor and manage- 
ment. Labor leaders, however, claimed the 
act was unfair and should be repealed. At- 
tempts to repeal or drastically amend the 
law began at once, but were not successful. 


The Eightieth Congress. The Eightieth 
Congress, elected in 1946, was controlled by 
the Republicans. The Republicans generally 
supported President Truman’s policies in 
foreign affairs but disagreed over domestic 
issues. The Taft-Hartley Act, as we have 
seen, was passed over Truman’s veto. The 
Congress rejected the President’s request for 
stronger controls over inflation, for increased 
Social Security benefits, for civil-rights legis- 
lation, and for new anti-trust measures. 

The Congress did raise the legal minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. It passed the Dis- 
placed Persons Act in 1948 allowing 200,000 
unfortunate refugees to enter the country. 
And it passed the National Security Act 
merging the armed forces into the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force were placed 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Defense, who sits .in the Cabinet. A Na- 
tional Security Council was created and soon 


became a very important body in formulat- 
ing military and foreign policy. The Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, and the Secretaries 
of State, Defense, and Treasury are mem- 
bers, and the President can invite other 
administration leaders to council meetings. 

The Four Parties in the 1948 Election. 
Having won control of both houses of Con- 
gress in the 1946 elections, the Republicans 
confidently expected to win the Presidency 
easily in 1948. Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
was again nominated, and Governor Earl 
Warren of California was named as the can- 
didate for Vice-President. The Republican 
platform pledged support for Federal aid to 
housing, increased Social Security benefits, 
a fair-employment-practices law, and an at- 
tack on inflation and monopoly. 

The Democratic party nominated Presi- 
dent Truman, with Senator Alben Barkley 
of Kentucky as his running-mate. The party 
platform called for curbs on inflation, civil- 
rights legislation including a fair-employ- 
ment-practices law, anti-monopoly laws, and 
an extension of the New Deal in general. 
Democratic chances of victory seemed slim. 
Public-opinion polls predicted that the Re- 
publicans would win easily, and most news- 
papers expected a Dewey victory. 

The Democratic party seemed to be break- 
ing up. Former Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace had bolted the party and was run- 
ning as the presidential candidate of the 
newly formed Progressive party, which was 
heavily influenced by Communists. Some 
Southern delegates had walked out of the 
Democratic convention when the Democrats 
adopted a platform favorable to civil rights 
for the Negro. They formed the States 
Rights, or “Dixiecrat” party. They nomi- 
nated their own candidate, Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, and adopted a 
states’ rights platform. 

The Democratic Victory. In spite of the 
widespread predictions that Dewey would 
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A An exciting election. One morning newspaper wishfully published the wrong results be- 
fore the returns were in. President Truman exultantly displayed it as it became clear that 
he had won despite loss of some Democratic votes to Thurmond and Wallace. 


win, President Truman felt this was not in- 
evitable. He staged a vigorous campaign 
and attacked the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress as being dominated by 
special-interest groups. He particularly criti- 
cized the Taft-Hartley Act and the tax law 
of 1948, which he charged aided the wealthy 
few and hurt the many. On election day 
Truman received just over 24 million votes 
to slightly under 22 million for Dewey. 
Thurmond and Wallace each received about 
a million votes. In the electoral college, 
Truman won 304 votes to 189 for Dewey. 
The Democrats captured both houses of 
Congress and elected twenty-one of the 
thirty-three governors up for election. 

The election demonstrated the vitality of 
the Democratic party as it had been built 
since the beginning of the New Deal in 1932. 
In contrast to Truman’s vigorous campaign, 
Dewey’s had been quite restrained. The 
conservative record of the Eightieth Con- 
gress had weakened Dewey’s appeal to labor, 
farmers, and many white-collar workers. 
Neither the Southern revolt nor that led by 
Wallace proved to be substantial enough to 
cause a Democratic defeat. 
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President Truman in his State of the Union 
message to Congress on January 5, 1949, re- 
ferred to his program as the “Fair Deal.” He 
favored steps to keep “our economy running 
at full speed” and to “see that every Ameri- 
can has a chance to obtain his fair share of 


our increasing abundance.” The~ speech 
clearly revealed that the Fair Deal assumed 
even heavier Federal responsibility for the 
social and economic welfare of the people 
than had the New Deal. But Congress re- 
fused to enact a national health program or 
a fair-employment-practices law, or to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act as the President re- 
quested. The Fair Deal was bitterly attacked 
by some Republicans as bringing “socialism.” 


Major Accomplishments. President Tru- 
man, nevertheless, did get some important 
Fair Deal laws adopted. In 1949 funds were 
appropriated for slum clearance and for Fed- 
eral housing construction. In 1950 Congress 
was persuaded to increase to 415,000 the 
number of displaced persons who could enter 
the United States. The same year Congress 
extended Social Security to include farm 
workers, domestic servants, employees of 
educational and charitable institutions, and 
some self-employed. 

Congress and the President worked to- 
gether, too, in the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the government. The 
Eightieth Congress had created an advisory 
commission headed by former President 
Hoover to study the organization of the 


executive branch. The Hoover Commission, 
as it was called, then made recommendations 
to increase the efficiency of the executive 
branch through improved organization. Be- 
ginning in 1949 the President submitted to 
Congress a number of reorganization pro- 
posals which were voted into operation. Of 
all the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, over half were put into effect during 
the Truman administration. 

The Fulbright Exchange Program. Never 
before had the American people needed to 
know so much about other peoples of the 
world. Almost overnight, Americans had to 
learn something of the problems of such dis- 
tant lands as Burma, India, Korea, and Iran. 
Military aid and economic aid were to be 
sent to many countries. To increase our 


V Under the Fulbright and other programs, American students have studied all over the 
world and students from all parts of the world have come to the United States. 
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understanding of other nations, and to help 
other peoples learn more about us, Senator 
J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas in 1946 spon- 
sored the Fulbright Exchange Program. 
Since the passage of the Fulbright Act of 
1946 by Congress, thousands of American 
- college students, school teachers, and college 
faculty members have gone overseas to more 
than twenty countries each year. About the 
same number of foreign students and teach- 
ers have come to the United States. 

Presidents Truman and Eisenhower both 
praised the educational exchange program, 
and Congress yearly appropriated the funds 
to help finance it. Since the Fulbright Act 
originally applied to only twenty-two coun- 
tries, Congress passed the Smith-Mundt Act 
in 1948 to provide funds for exchange to some 
forty other countries. 


Following the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, a permanent secretariat for the 
United Nations was organized with head- 
quarters in New York. The UN did not move 
into its present permanent headquarters 
buildings until 1950. They were built on 
land donated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and financed by an interest-free loan of 
6.5 million dollars from the United States. 
Specialized agencies of the UN, like the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization, were quickly set up 
and began doing effective work in various 
countries. 
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Successful Settlements by the UN. The 
work of the UN was greatly hindered by the 
growing conflict between the Soviet Union 
and the West (p. 405). Nevertheless, early 
in 1946 the UN was able to persuade the 
Soviet Union to withdraw from northern 
Iran the troops which it had placed there 
during World War II. In 1947 the UN par- 
titioned Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab 
state. Hostilities broke out between the Jews 
and the Arabs in 1948; but the following 
year the UN brought about a suspension of 
hostilities. The new State of Israel was 
admitted to the UN on May 11, 1949. Rela- 
tions between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors—Syria, Jordan, and Egypt—remained 
tense. Armed raids across the truce bounda- 
ries continued to disturb the peace of the 
area and to threaten world stability. 

UN negotiations also helped end the war 
between the Netherlands and the people of 
the Netherlands East Indies, and led in 1949 
to the establishment of the new nation of 
Indonesia. UN mediation in the dispute be- 
tween Pakistan and India over the control of 
Kashmir also stopped the fighting between 
these two countries, although no settlement 
of that issue followed. 

Failures of the UN. In many areas, un- 
fortunately, the UN was rendered ineffective 
by the “cold war.” As one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council, the Soviet 
Union had used its veto power to block UN 
action forty-seven times by 1950. Vetoes 
were used, for instance, to prevent Ireland, 
Portugal, and Finland from becoming mem- 
bers of the UN until 1955. The Soviet Union 
also refused to join or to support the special- 
ized agencies of the UN. Attempts to bring 
about disarmament and international control 
of atomic energy likewise were obstructed 
by the Soviet representatives in the UN. 

In 1946 the United States proposed to the 
UN a plan for international control of all 
atomic products. According to this plan, 


international inspection of atomic produc- 
tion was to be set up. Once this inspection 
was under way, we proposed that all atomic- 
bomb production be stopped. An Interna- 
tional Atomic Development Authority was 
to be created to control all phases of the 
development and use of atomic energy. The 
Soviet Union replied that all atomic bombs 
should be destroyed before a system of in- 
spection was set up. And the Soviet Union 
insisted that national sovereignty must be ob- 
served and the Security Council veto by per- 
manent members be retained. This meant 
to the United States that the Soviet Union 
was opposed to effective international super- 
vision. We were unwilling to destroy our 
atomic bombs when no effective supervision 
over Soviet production was in existence. 

In September 1949 it was learned that the 
Soviet Union also possessed the atomic bomb. 
This only intensified the need for control of 
this destructive weapon, but no control was 
forthcoming. The UN continued to work on 
this problem, however, and we shall come 
back later to its efforts in this difficult matter. 
The UN Disarmament Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments had no more success 
than the committee working on atomic en- 
ergy. It was unable to reach agreement 
either on thé size of armed forces or the 
production of non-atomic weapons. 


Even before the San Francisco Conference 
of 1945 (p. 400), tension had developed be- 


tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The Soviet Union had pledged at 
the Yalta Conference (February 1945) that 
Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary 
would be permitted free elections to choose 
governments representative of the people. 
By the end of 1945 the Soviet Union had 
violated this pledge and forced these nations 
under its control as “satellite states.” At 
meetings of the foreign ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union during 1945 and 1946, peace 
treaties were worked out for Italy, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Finland. But the 
Russians blocked a peace treaty for Austria 
until 1955. At the same time the joint con- 
trol of Germany by the United States, Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union broke down 
as the Soviet Union began to bring East 
Germany into its satellite system. 

At the initiative of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, free elections were 
held in May 1949 in the zones of Germany 
occupied by these three nations. The Fed- 
eral Republic of West Germany was created. 
The Soviet Union countered by establishing 
a government in East Germany, but the 
Western nations refused to recognize it. The 
Western Allies continued to favor a unifica- 
tion of the two parts of Germany into one 
nation, but only on the basis of free elections 
in both zones. The Soviet Union blocked 
this, and a divided Germany remained a 
trouble-spot adding to world tensions. In 
Chapter 23 we shall discuss the complica- 
tions resulting from this situation. 

The Containment Policy. As the Soviet 
Union took control of the nations of eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, it shut them off 
behind what Winston Churchill named the 
“iron curtain.” Communication with the 
West was almost ended, and the Soviet 
Union and its “satellites” (countries entirely 
under its control) antagonized the West 
more and more. It became necessary for the 
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A General George C. Marshall (1880-1959) 
was Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
during World War Il. As Secretary of State 
he originated the Marshall Plan. 


United States to help other European nations 
escape seizure by the Russians. By helping 
these free nations to strengthen their military 
forces and their economy, it was felt that 
further Soviet expansion could be prevented. 
George Kennan, an expert on Russian affairs 
in the Department of State, and Dean Ache- 
son, later to be Secretary of State, were im- 
portant figures behind this policy of “contain- 
ment of communism.” The policy was car- 
ried out through the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, and the North Atlantic Pact. 

The Truman administration received the 
full support of Congress for these measures 
to fight the spread of communism. One 
reason was the continuation of the bipartisan 
foreign policy begun during World War II. 
Bipartisan foreign policy meant that the 
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President and Secretary of State consulted 
leaders of both parties in Congress, and kept 
them informed about the foreign situation 
and about proposed actions. Both parties 
united behind the administration in the face 
of the Communist menace. Outstanding Re- 
publican leaders, such as Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan, helped make bi- 
partisanship work. 

The Truman Doctrine. In 1947 the ten- 
sions between the Soviet Union and the 
Western nations became acute. The Soviet 
Union applied pressure on Turkey for joint 
Russian-Turkish control of the Dardanelles, 
which connect the Black Sea with the Medi- 
terranean. The Russians also aided Greek 
rebel forces against the Greek government. 

From the time when Greece was liberated 
from German control in late 1944 until the 
spring of 1947, Great Britain had sent eco- 
nomic and military aid to the Greeks. But in 
March 1947 the British informed President 
Truman that they could no longer afford this 
drain on their resources. The President at 
once requested funds from Congress for eco- 
nomic and military aid to both Greece and 
Turkey. He said, “It must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation 
[conquest] by armed minorities or by out- 
side pressures.” 

This determination to aid free peoples in 
their struggles against aggression became 
known as the Truman Doctrine. Congress 
quickly appropriated the necessary funds. 
The Doctrine was applied only to. Greece 
and Turkey at the moment. But it furnished 
a general warning to the Soviet Union that 
it could be applied in any part of the world. 
By 1949 Greece had stamped out its civil war, 
and Turkey was considerably stronger and 
able to resist Soviet pressures. 

The Marshall Plan. In June 1947, the 
United States added to the Truman Doctrine 
the Marshall Plan for European recovery 


and renewed stability. General George C. 
Marshall, who had replaced James F. Byrnes 
as Secretary of State, announced that the 
United States stood ready to provide eco- 
nomic aid to those countries which would 
also work to aid themselves. By 1947 the 
Communists in France and Italy were par- 
ticularly strong, while the economy of most 
of the European countries was still shaky 
after the devastation of war. President Tru- 
man and Secretary Marshall believed that 
unless these countries were strengthened 
economically, there might be a danger of 
some of them coming under Communist con- 
trol. If this happened, it would mean a 
weakening of the free world and a threat to 
American security. 

In April 1948, by impressive majorities in 
House and Senate, Congress appropriated 
just over five billion dollars for the first year 
of the Marshall Plan. Sixteen European na- 
tions signed agreements with the United 
States, and the money was spent under the 
supervision of the Economic Co-operation 
Administration headed by Paul Hoffman of 
the Studebaker Corporation. The ECA 
helped to buy new machinery for farms and 
factories. It helped construct roads, rail- 
roads, bridges, public housing, hydroelectric 
plants, and factories. By 1950 Western Eu- 
rope’s industrial production was above the 
1939 level and farm production was nearing 
the pre-war level. In 1951 the ECA was 
replaced by the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion, which was to handle all foreign aid. 

Overcoming the Berlin Blockade. A 
month before Congress passed the Marshall 
Plan, the Communists in Czechoslovakia had 
seized control of that country and made it 
a satellite of the Soviet Union. The destruc- 
tion of the independence of democratic 
Czechoslovakia increased the tensions of the 
cold war and persuaded more and more 
Americans of the wisdom of the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. Then, in 


A The Berlin airlift gave dramatic proof to 
Berliners and to the world that the West 
was determined to stand fast against Com- 
munist pressures. Why was the airlift neces- 


sary? How long did it last? 


June 1948, the Soviet Union intensified the 
crisis by stopping all land and water traffic 
between Berlin and the western zones of 
Germany. Berlin was located quite far in- 
side the Soviet zone of occupation. But it 
was under four-power control. The United 
States, France, Great Britain, and Russia all 
occupied and governed specific sectors of the 
city. The Russians hoped that by cutting off 
all food and other supplies they could drive 
the Western powers out of Berlin and thus 
strengthen Communism all over Germany. 
Instead of getting out, Great Britain and 
the United States developed an “airlift.” Air- 
force planes flew supplies into Berlin in a 
steady stream for 321 days. They made 
277,264 flights and deposited 2% million tons 
of food and coal. Finally, the Soviet Union 
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recognized its failure and lifted the blockade 
in May 1949. The airlift was a dramatic 
indication to the world that Britain and 
the United States could be counted on to 
stand firm against the expansion and pres- 
sures of the Soviet Union. 

Mutual Defense Pacts among the Non- 
Communist Powers. The growing intensity 
of the cold war led Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands 
to sign the Brussels Pact on March 17, 1948. 
They pledged mutual co-operation in eco- 
nomic, cultural, and defense matters. The 
United States alone, however, had the re- 


sources to make a European defense pact 
strong enough to resist Soviet power. In 
June 1948, under the leadership of Republi- 
can Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, 
the Senate pledged American support for a 
regional defense arrangement. 

Negotiations for a North Atlantic Pact got 
under way at once. Dean Acheson, who suc- 
ceeded George C. Marshall as Secretary of 
State in January 1949, observed: “Our na- 
tional security is vitally affected by the 
security of the North Atlantic area. The 
peoples of the North Atlantic area have a 
common heritage and civilization.” 


WV Since 1948 the United States has made a series of mutual defense pacts with countries 
of Western Europe, the Americas, and, to a lesser extent, Asia. We have thus strength- 
ened various nations in their efforts to resist Communist expansion. 
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A Study the map carefully. Which nations formed the original membership of NATO? 
Which nations joined later? Which nations are included in Benelux? 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). The North Atlantic Pact establish- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was signed on April 4, 1949, in 
Washington. Representatives of twelve na- 
tions, Canada, Iceland, Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, Portugal, Italy, and the 
United States, signed the pact. NATO now 
has fifteen members, as Greece, Turkey, and 
West Germany have since joined. 

Each nation signing the North Atlantic 
Pact agreed that an attack against one of 
them would be considered an attack against 
all. Such an attack would result in collective 
action “including the use of armed force, to 
restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area.” A Council of Ministers 
was established to run the organization, and 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower became the 
first Supreme Commander of the NATO mili- 
tary forces, furnished by the member nations. 

The Senate ratified the treaty by a vote of 
82 to 13 in July 1949. In October Congress 
created the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 


gram to ship the Pact nations a billion dollars’ 
worth of armaments for the first year. The 
Senate vote revealed the overwhelming feel- 
ing in the United States that the security of 
Western Europe was vital to our own secu- 
rity. The United States was the keystone in 
the Atlantic community defense plan, the 
purpose of which was to strengthen the area 
so that future war could be avoided. 


World War II and the years following it 
saw vast changes in Asia. During the war, as 
we have seen, the Japanese swept south- 
ward and captured the Philippines, Indo- 
China, the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, 
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Burma, Singapore, and Thailand. When the 
war ended, there was great opposition in Asia 
to returning former colonies to the European 
powers that had dominated them. The peo- 
ple of Asia wanted freedom and independ- 
ence as nations. 

The United States had announced in 1934 
that the Philippines would receive independ- 
ence in 1946. The promise was carried out 
in that year, and the new nation was granted 
economic aid and guaranteed military pro- 
tection by us. In 1947 and 1948 Britain 
granted independence to India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and Burma. All these nations except 
Burma joined the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as independent, self-governing states. 
The Netherlands in 1949, after a bitter and 
bloody civil war, recognized the independ- 
ence of Indonesia. 

The Point Four Program. The people of 
the new Asian nations were desperately poor 
and had long been exploited either by for- 
eigners or by théir own native ruling groups. 
In Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
and the Philippines, Communist parties ap- 
peared. The Communists promised economic 
improvements and took the leadership in 
peasant uprisings that kept the region in con- 
stant turmoil. President Truman suggested 
in his inaugural address of January 1949 that 
one way to improve the living conditions of 
such countries was for the United States to 
use its technological experience to help them. 
His suggestion came to be known as the 
“Point Four” program, because it was the 
fourth item in the President’s speech. By the 
use of skilled technicians and improved ma- 
chinery the United States was to help im- 
prove agriculture, health, and sanitation and 
help stimulate manufacturing. The over-all 
purpose was to lift the general level of well- 
being of the peoples of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America. Beginning in 1950 Congress 
authorized funds for the Point Four program. 
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Communist Efforts to Dominate Asia. In 
the Asian countries the Soviet Union had 
great success in expanding its influence and 
control after the close of the war. One area 
which it came to control entirely was North 
Korea. The peninsula of Korea was divided 
at the 38th parallel of latitude (map, p. 424) 
in the summer of 1945. The Soviet forces 
accepted the surrender of Japanese troops 
north of the line, and the Americans accepted 
the surrender of the Japanese south of the 
parallel. In 1948 the United Nations tried to 
conduct elections to establish an independent 
Korean government for the whole peninsula. 
But the Soviet Union did not co-operate in 
this election and set up a Communist- 
controlled government in North Korea. The 
UN recognized the government elected in 
South Korea as the legal Korean government, 
but this government was unable to exercise 
authority north of the 38th parallel. 

The Communists Win China. The great- 
est prize that fell to Communist control in 
Asia was China. The Soviet Union supported 
the Chinese Communist struggle to control 
all of China. Chinese Communist forces had 
been fighting the Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
since the 1920’s. Even the Japanese war 
with China from 1937 to 1945 had only 
temporarily interrupted the Chinese civil 
war. 

The United States tried during and imme- 
diately after World War II to bring about 
(1) an end to the civil war in China, and 
(2) the establishment of a coalition govern- 
ment representing all groups. During 1946 
General George Marshall went to China to 
try to achieve an understanding between the 
Nationalist government and the Chinese 
Communists. After a year of intense—and 
unsuccessful—effort, Marshall returned home 
to admit the failure of his mission. At the 
same time, the United States encouraged 
Chiang Kai-shek to clean up the corruption 
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in his government. We urged him to begin 
the land-reform and welfare projects that 
were necessary to win the support of the 
poverty-stricken masses of the country. 
Although the efforts to reform the Nation- 
alist government failed, the United States 
from 1945 to 1949 granted 2 billion dollars 
worth of military and economic aid to this 
government. Beginning in 1948, Chiang’s 
armies began to fall apart before the well- 
disciplined Communist forces. His men went 
over to the Communist side by the million 
and took with them much of the equipment 
we had supplied. By December 1949 the Na- 


tionalist defeat was so complete that the 
mainland of China was abandoned. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government fled with its remain- 
ing troops to the island of Formosa, one 
hundred miles off shore. They also occupied 
some islands, including Quemoy and Matsu, 
just off the coast of the mainland. 

The Problem of China. Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and a number of other 
countries now officially recognized the Com- 
munist government, under Mao Tse-Tung, 
as the legitimate government of China. The 
United States, however, steadily refused to 
do so. 
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The question of which Chinese govern- 
ment should be recognized as the lawful 
government of China was carried to the 
United Nations in late 1949, China was a 
permanent member of the Security Council, 
and the Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek held the seat on the Council. The 
United States threw its strength behind the 
Nationalist delegate, while the Soviet Union 
argued that the Communists should have the 
seat. When the Security Council refused to 
oust the Nationalist delegate, the Soviet 
Union withdrew from the Council in Jan- 
uary 1950, announcing that it would not re- 
turn until Communist China was given the 


W Rugged fighting conditions and failure to 
gain quick, clear-cut victory made the 
Korean War unpopular in the United States. 
How does the map explain these factors? 
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seat. As a result of the Soviet boycott of 
the Security Council, there was no Soviet 
veto to worry about when it was necessary 
for the UN to take action against aggression 
in Korea in June 1950 (see below). The 
Russians realized what a blunder they had 
made and returned to the Security Council 
in August 1950, in spite of the fact that Com- 
munist China was not seated. 


On June 25, 1950, the armies of Com- 
munist North Korea attacked the Republic 
of Korea (South Korea). That afternoon the 
Security Council of the UN met and branded 
this an act of aggression. This failed to 
stop the North Koreans. Then on June 27 
President Truman authorized General Doug- 
las MacArthur, commander of the American 
occupation forces in Japan, to use American 
sea and air forces to help the South Koreans. 
That same day the UN Security Council 
called on all UN members to aid South 
Korea. The United States and South Korea 
supplied most of the troops. But fifteen other 
nations did contribute military help. The 
Korean War was thus a true collective effort 
of many nations to stop aggression against 
a weak nation. 

President Truman committed American 
forces to the struggle because he felt that 
if the Communists were successful in taking 
over Korea they would do the same thing 
in other countries. Then the pattern of the 
German-Italian-Japanese aggressions of the 
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& A United Nations scouting party in South Korea watching enemy movements 
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bridge they have demolished to slow up the invading North Koreans. This scene is from 
the early part of the Korean War, in 1950. How long did the war last? 


1930's would be repeated. But if aggression 
were stopped in Korea, and the Communists 
realized that the United States and other free 
nations were united, this might deter Russia 
from launching a third world war. 
Communist aggression in Korea was 
stopped. After early victories for the Com- 
munists in the summer of 1950, they were 
driven back across the 38th parallel. Then 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India, 
who tried to preserve a neutral position be- 
tween Communism and the West, uttered a 


warning to the UN forces. He predicted that 
China would enter the fighting if UN forces 
crossed the 38th parallel and approached the 
Chinese border. But General MacArthur was 
convinced that this would not happen. He 
persuaded President Truman to accept this 
opinion. Then as UN forces approached the 
Manchurian border late in October, China 
threw hordes of fresh troops into the fight- 
ing. Again the UN forces had to retreat, but 
by the spring of 1951 battle lines were stabil- 
ized and a stalemate developed. 
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No military decision was possible now 
unless one side or the other committed more 
troops and planes to the fighting. General 
MacArthur and some leaders in the United 
States publicly favored bombing Chinese 
bases in Manchuria as a way to bring victory. 
They pointed out that Chinese planes fight- 
ing in North Korea had a “privileged sanc- 
tuary” to return to across the Chinese border. 
This gave the Communists an unfair advan- 
tage, they said. President Truman and his 
military advisers—the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
believed that bombing China might bring 
Russia into the conflict and touch off a gen- 
eral world war instead of the limited war 
which we were fighting in order to prove 
that aggression would be resisted. Because 
he openly criticized his orders, General Mac- 
Arthur was relieved of his command on April 
11, 1951, by President Truman. When Mac- 
Arthur returned to America, he added his 
voice strongly to the many that. were criti- 
cizing the military stalemate in Korea. 

Late in 1951 truce teams from the UN 
and the Communist sides began meeting. 
Throughout 1952 they met and then sus- 
pended their meetings because they failed to 
reach any agreement. Finally, in July 1953, 
an armistice was arranged, and the armies 
stopped fighting. 

The Korean War had been costly. The 
Korean countryside was devastated. Ameri- 
can forces alone had suffered 33,237 deaths 
and 103,376 wounded. Enemy losses of men 
and material had been fantastically high. 
Prisoners of war were exchanged, except for 
those prisoners who chose not to return to 
their countries, but it was clear that Korea 
would remain split at roughly the 38th paral- 
lel. Nevertheless, the Korean conflict had 
demonstrated to the Communists that aggres- 
sion across the borders of sovereign nations 
would be resisted with force. And this was 
cheering news to the nations in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Europe that lay on the 
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borders of Russia and China or in the vicinity 
of their “satellites.” 

Strengthening the Defenses against Com- 
munism. While the Korean fighting was 
taking place, we continued to help strengthen 
Europe through economic aid and military 
contributions to the growing NATO forces. 
In the Pacific, in 1951, we signed mutual- 
defense pacts with Australia and New Zea- 
land (the ANZUS pact), and with the 
Philippines, pledging our aid to them in case 
of aggression. In the same year we and fifty 
other nations (but not the Soviet Union) 
signed a peace treaty with Japan. 

At home we had expanded our armed 
forces to 84% million men by early 1952. We 
spent about 40 billion dollars from July 1951 
to July 1952 on strengthening our military 
position. The higher defense budgets caused 
by the Korean War were to continue in the 
years that followed. The United States real- 
ized clearly the need to be well prepared 
against aggression. 


In the midst of this trying world situation, 
the Republican party chose as its 1952 Presi- 
dential candidate General Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower. He was serving as the Supreme 
Commander of the NATO forces after a 
period as president of Columbia University. 
Senator Richard M. Nixon of California was 
named as his running mate. The Demo- 
crats chose Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor 
of Illinois, as their candidate and named 


A The two presidential candidates in 1952. At left, Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic nom- 
inee, campaigns in New Jersey. At right, Dwight D. Eisenhower campaigns in Ohio, 
home of his chief rival for the Republican nomination, Senator Robert Taft. 


Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama their 
candidate for Vice-President. It was a vig- 
orous, stirring campaign. Eisenhower's per- 
sonal popularity was a significant factor in 
his victory. But in addition the Democrats 
were on the defensive because of the long 
Korean conflict with its many casualties. 

Although most congressmen and a large 
majority of the public had supported our 
initial actions in Korea, by 1952 there was 
widespread criticism of the stalemate there. 
During the campaign, General Eisenhower 
pledged that, if elected, he would go to 
Korea and try to end the conflict. In addi- 
tion to the Korean issue, high taxes, high 
prices, and charges of corruption in govern- 
ment after twenty years in office weakened 
the Democrats. 

On election day, Eisenhower received 
32,824,351 popular votes and 442 electoral 
votes to Stevenson’s 27,314,987 popular and 


89 electoral votes. Eisenhower’s victory, how- 
ever, was not accompanied by a decisive 
Republican victory in Congress. The Repub- 
licans captured the Senate by only one and 
the House of Representatives by seven seats. 
It had been far more a personal victory for 
Eisenhower than for the Republican party. 

The Eisenhower victory brought to a close 
twenty years of Democratic control of the 
Presidency. The problems to be faced were 
still grave. The Republican administration 
was to take office in January 1953, in a world 
fraught with danger. In November 1952 the 
United States exploded the first hydrogen 
bomb. This new bomb was many times 
more destructive than the atomic bomb. 
Now mankind faced the possibility of being 
able to wipe itself out. The great challenge 
for the future was whether atomic power 
would be used for the progress of civilization 
or for its destruction. 
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IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. List ten of the more important prob- 
lems facing the nation between 1945 and 
1952. Divide them into “Domestic” and 
“Foreign” groups. 

3. What did our government do to help 
returning soldiers at the end of World 
War II? 

4. Describe economic conditions in the 
United States following the war. 

5. Study the chart on page 406 and deter- 
mine which income groups in our economy 
were improving at the greatest rate. 

6. In what sense did the Employment Act 
of 1946 show a new concept of the role of our 
government? 

7. What national policy was adopted rela- 
tive to the future development of atomic 
energy? 

8. What have been the most significant 
population trends in our country since World 
War II? 

9. Summarize the problems faced by our 
public schools during these years. 

10. Hold a panel discussion dealing with 
the advancements made by Negroes in the 
United States since 1945. Include economic, 
political, and social improvements. 

11. What steps were taken to curb subver- 
sive activities in the United States after 1945? 

12. How did our policy on immigration 
change after World War II? 

13. What change took place in the attitude 
of business leaders and the public toward 
labor in the period between 1919 and 1946? 

14. What were the main provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 
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15. Why were four parties involved in the 
election of 1948? Describe each party and 
tell how each did in the election. 

16. What have been the purposes and re- 
sults of the Fulbright Act? 

17. In parallel charts list some successes 
and failures of the United Nations during the 
years 1945 to 1952. 

18. How did the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, and NATO represent new ap- 
proaches in American foreign policy? What 
necessitated these new approaches? 

19.On an outline map of Asia show the 
trouble spots in the postwar period. Show 
also the defense alliances and pacts made by 
the United States with Asian powers. 

20. What were the causes and results of the 
Korean War? 

21. Who were the opposing candidates in 
the election of 1952? What was the outcome 
of the election? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Write two political speeches—one for 
Eisenhower and one for Stevenson—to be 
used in the campaign of 1952. Each speech 
should contain specific reasons why voters 
should choose the candidate. 

2. Look up articles on inflation and the 
expanding American economy. Report to the 
class on how the average American’s stand- 
ard of living has improved since 1945. 

3. Use the Readers’ Guide and other 
sources to find out the present status of 
governmental reorganization on the basis of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations, 
made while Harry S. Truman was President. 
How many of them have been put into ef- 
fect? With what results? 

4, Obtain a copy of the latest Economic 
Report of the President from your public 
library and report to the class on his current 
recommendations, especially those that may 
affect the economy of your state and com- 
munity directly or indirectly, 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


R. C. Brown (ed.), The Human Side of 
American History, Ginn. First-hand accounts 
of the problems and gains of this period ap- 
pear on pages 287 to 302. + A. Craven, W. 
Johnson, and F. R. Dunn, A Documentary 
History of the American People, Ginn. Pages 
832 to 870 cover the cold war and related 
events. * J. Gunther and B. Quint, Days to 
Remember, Harper. A pictorial history. See 
especially pages 1 to 150. » Year, Simon and 
Schuster. An annual picture history of events 
in America. 


Special Accounts 


F. L. Allen, The Big Change: America 
Transforms Herself, 1900-1950, Harper. A 
popular account of the main currents in 
American history during these years. « L. A. 
Cremins and M. L. Borrowman, Public 
Schools in Our Democracy, Macmillan. A 
general survey of the history of American 
education and its problems, written in case- 
study style and highly interesting. Read 
C. M. Eichelberger, U.N.: The First Fifteen 
Years, Harper. The full history of the be- 


ginnings and early development of the 
United Nations. - Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Headline Series, a series of publications 
in pamphlet form dealing with interna- 
tional developments. Particularly recom- 
mended for this chapter are: United States 
Foreign Policy, 1945-1955 (Number 116); 
Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares (Num- 
ber 118); The U. S. and the UN (Number 
107). - E. F. Goldman, Crucial Decade: 
America, 1945-1955, Knopf. Vivid portrayal 
of national and international events of this 
decade. Excellent on Korea. Read Chapters 
4-9 in particular. + J. Gunther, Inside USA, 
Harper. A chatty general description by a 
good reporter of the United States in the 
late 1940’s. Read about your section of the 
country. Do you agree with the author? 
Biography and Fiction 

J. Daniels, Man of Independence, Lippin- 
cott. A biography of Harry S. Truman. : J. A. 
Kugelmass, Ralph J. Bunche, Fighter for 
Peace, Messner. * F. C. Means, Moved Outers, 
Houghton Mifflin. Story of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who were moved after Pearl Harbor. 
E. O'Connor, The Last Hurrah, Little, 
Brown. An important and funny novel about 
modern city politics. 
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Presidency 


The central issue is... how Amer- 
ica is to be governed .. . in a world 
of crumbling empires, suspicious alli- 
ances, conflicting ideologies, rising 
nationalism, and social, political, eco- 
nomic, and military revolution. 
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Central Concepts: 


1. How we reacted to the Communist threat. 

2. How Stalin’s death affected Soviet policies. 

3. How the budget was reduced and increased 
again. 

4, How technological and social changes influ- 
enced American life. 

5. How we faced problems in the Middle East. 

6. How a recession affected us. 

7. How we sought to improve prospects for 
peace. 


Key People 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Harold Macmillan 
John Foster Dulles Christian Herter 
Nikita Khrushchev Charles de Gaulle 
Gamal Abdel Nasser Richard M. Nixon 
Adlai E. Stevenson John F. Kennedy 
Key Events 


SEATO established 
Problems with Communist China 
Rearming of West Germany 
Geneva Summit Conference 
Middle East crises 
Hungarian revolt 

Social Security amendments 
Soil Bank program 

Supreme Court decisions 
Berlin, 1959 

St. Lawrence Seaway 
Alaska and Hawaii admitted 


Key Terms 

atomic bank plan flexible price supports 
hydrogen bomb security risk 

foreign aid program earth satellite 
recession Eisenhower Doctrine 


gross national product Formosa Strait 


CHANGE AND CONTINUITY 
7, Describe the “nature of the changes 
_ taking place in Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
___ ica, and Europe. “ 
_ 2. What technological changes affected 
_ international relations? 
__ 3. What basic foreign policy programs 
were carried over from the Truman ad- 

ministration? 


The great changes that were sweeping the 
world and influencing American foreign pol- 
icy under President Truman continued under 
his successor. Most of Asia was now free of 
European colonial control, and the new na- 
tions were desperately trying to raise their 
standards of living. In Africa, the British, 
the French, and the Belgians began to free 
their colonies during the 1950’s, and some 
twenty-one new nations strove to achieve 
political stability and a better way of life. In 
Latin America, as well, this revolution of 
rising expectations shook the control of old 
land-holding groups. In Cuba it eventually 
led to the confiscation of foreign property, 


The first test of the hydrogen 
bomb, in the fall of 1952, de- 
stroyed an island in the Pa- 
cific. The 100-mile wide 
cloud, seen here from 50 
miles away, rose 25 miles 
high. Details about the power 
of the bomb and the amount 
of “fallout” were not released 
until two years later. 


the breaking-up of big estates, and the proc- 
lamation of a Marxist social order. And the 
older nations of Latin America, as well as 
the new nations of Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa, insisted at the United Nations on 
being recognized as equals with the United 
States and Europe. They demanded greater 
influence than heretofore in the making of 
world decisions. 

Meanwhile, Western Europe regained its 
economic strength and gradually became in- 
dependent of United States economic assist- 
ance. The Soviet Union not only had a 
change of leadership, but it began to have 
difficulties with Eastern Europe. And by 
1960, tensions between the Russians and the 
Chinese Communists led the Soviet Union to 
discontinue its economic aid to Red China. 

The revolution in technology was another 
immense force shaping world events. The 
United States exploded the first terrifying 
hydrogen bomb in 1952 and the Russians fol- 
lowed suit the next year. Then, in 1957, the 
Soviet Union put the first earth satellites 
into orbit. By the close of the Eisenhower 
presidency, successful experiments with 


guided missiles and atomic-powered sub- 
marines pointed to the time when manned 


aircraft and surface fleets would be out- 
moded. 

Although the leadership of our govern- 
ment changed hands in 1953, our basic for- 
eign policy did not change. It is true that 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles an- 
nounced that the Truman-Acheson contain- 
ment policy was being replaced by a “new, 
dynamic” foreign policy. He also stated that 
we favored the “liberation” of the Russian 
satellite nations of eastern Europe and that 
we would “unleash” Chiang Kai-shek to at- 
tack the Chinese mainland. These state- 
ments were pleasing to those Republicans 
who had opposed NATO, Point Four, and 
the stalemated war in Korea. Yet in reality 
the new administration continued to rely on 
NATO to contain Soviet expansion in Eu- 
rope, continued economic and military aid 
to free nations, and in Asia extended our 
commitments beyond those made by the 
Democrats. 


Truce in Korea. Before his inauguration, 
General Eisenhower visited Korea, carrying 
out a promise made during the election cam- 
paign. Soon after he became President truce 
talks were resumed with the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists. On July 27, 
1953, the truce was reached and fighting 
stopped. A satisfactory permanent settle- 
ment could not be achieved, however, 
though representatives of both sides contin- 
ued to meet off and on in the years after the 
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truce. Korea remained divided at the 38th 
parallel. The United States made a treaty of 
mutual security with the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea) in October 1953, pledging to 
defend it against any further aggression. 
North Korea remained a Communist puppet 
state. 

Crisis in Indochina. Since 1946 the French 
had been fighting a civil war in Vietnam, 
which with Cambodia and Laos formed the 
Associated States of Indochina. The French 
were slow to move toward independence for 
these countries. As a result, the Vietnamese 
Communist leader, Ho Chi Minh, had 
launched a civil war and appealed for pop- 
ular support in his struggle against colonial- 
ism. With the close of the Korean conflict, 
the Chinese Communists increased the mili- 
tary supplies going to Ho. In 1953 and 1954, 
the United States tried to bolster the French 
and Vietnamese government with a billion 
dollars in military and economic aid. 

Secretary of State Dulles warned China 
against sending troops to Vietnam. In Jan- 
uary 1954, he stated that the United States 
would rely on “massive retaliation” (in the 
form of hydrogen and atomic bombs) and he 
implied that mainland China (the “People’s 
Republic of China”) would be bombed un- 
less the Chinese Communists stopped aiding 
Ho Chi Minh. While the Chinese did not 
openly intervene, they continued to assist 
Ho. Fear grew that massive retaliation 
might launch a war that would destroy civi- 
lization. 

On May 7, 1954, the war in Indochina 
reached a climax when French and Vietnam- 
ese troops surrendered to Ho’s forces at 
Dienbienphu. Just before the capture, Ad- 
miral Arthur Radford, Chairman of the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff, and some 
other administration leaders recommended 
an American air strike to save the fort. Many 
Americans and our Allies objected. So did 
President Eisenhower, who vetoed the sug- 


A General Chiang Kai-shek, the President of 
Nationalist China, and his wife. 


gestion. In July, the French, British, Rus- 
sians, Chinese Communists, and Vietnamese 
Communists met at Geneva, Switzerland. An 
armistice was signed and Vietnam was di- 
vided. The Communists thereby gained con- 
trol of the northern part of the country. 
Following the division, the United States ex- 
tended aid to South Vietnam. By 1955 it 
had become the Republic of Vietnam, inde- 
pendent of France. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
Shortly after the Geneva Conference on 
Vietnam, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles took the lead in urging-a Southeast 
Asia mutual defense organization to contain 
Communism in that region. Several major 
nations, such as India and Indonesia, refused 
to take sides in the struggle between the 
Communist world and the West. This group 
would not participate. As a result, only three 
Asian nations joined with the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Australia, and New 
Zealand in this pact. They were the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Pakistan. These nations 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) agreed that an attack upon one 
would be considered dangerous to the safety 
of the others. The treaty called for the na- 
tions to consult to meet any threats, and it 


provided for economic assistance to raise liv- 


ing standards in the area. 

Relations with China. The Eisenhower 
administration, as has been mentioned, an- 
nounced in 1953 that it would follow a more 
dynamic policy toward Communist China, 
including “unleashing” the Nationalist Chi- 
nese forces of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa 
(Taiwan) to attack the mainland. However, 
aside from small raids, Chiang was in no 
position to attack without American support, 
and this step President Eisenhower would 
not take. As the Chinese Communists grew 
in strength, they bombarded some of the 
Nationalist-held offshore islands lying closer 
to the coast of China than to Formosa, no- 
tably Quemoy and Matsu (locate them on 
the map). The Communists also threatened 
an invasion. In December 1954, the United 
States signed a treaty with the Nationalist 
government (the “Republic of China”) 
agreeing that an attack on Nationalist terri- 
tory by the Communists would be dangerous 
to American security. The Nationalist terri- 
tory was defined as Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores Islands, which lay about halfway 
between the mainland and Formosa. It was 
not clear in the treaty whether we would 
help defend the offshore islands, which were 
in a far more exposed position. 

Communist China immediately denounced 
this treaty as an act of aggression and threat- 
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ened to “liberate” Formosa. In January 1955, 
President Eisenhower, to deter mainland 
China from war, asked and received con- 
gressional approval of the use of American 
forces to defend the offshore islands if the 
President should decide that their defense 
was essential to the defense of Formosa. 

The Bandung Conference. In April 1955, 
representatives of Asian and African nations 
met at Bandung, Indonesia, to discuss the 
problems and needs of the new, underde- 
veloped Asian and African nations. There 
was strong criticism of our Formosa policy. 
At the same time, Communist China was 
pressured for peace in the Formosa Strait. 
Premier Chou En-lai assured the Asian and 
African leaders that China did not want war 
and that he would negotiate with the United 
States to relax tensions. Although some Re- 
publican Senators, notably William Know- 
land of California and Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin, objected to any meeting without 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists being present, 
administration Republicans and the Demo- 
crats supported President Eisenhower's de- 
sire to lessen tensions. In August 1955, 
ambassadors of the United States and Com- 
munist China met in Poland to discuss the 
release of Americans from Chinese prisons. 
Over the years since, a great many meetings 
between American and Chinese envoys have 
been held in Warsaw. However, the two 
countries still do not have diplomatic rela- 
tions, partly because of the Communist Chi- 
nese stands on major issues taken up at these 
Warsaw meetings. 

In late August 1958, the Chinese Commu- 
nists once again threatened to invade the off- 
shore islands. The United States increased 
military aid to the Nationalist forces, and the 
crisis passed for the time being. The danger- 
ous situation in the Formosa Strait continued 
to be a possible powder keg. Our allies 
feared that a world conflagration might start 
there. While cautioning us on this danger, 
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they continued somewhat reluctantly to sup- 
port American opposition to admitting Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. 


The Suez Crisis, 1956. Relations between 
the Arab nations and Israel had remained 
tense ever since the United Nations had 
brought about a suspension of fighting in 
1949. After the fighting stopped, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France tried to 
limit the sale of arms to countries of the 
Middle East. But in September 1955, Czech- 
oslovakia sold jet airplanes, tanks, and other 
arms to Egypt. The fact that a country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain was willing to furnish 
arms to Egypt now threatened to upset the 
delicate power balance in this area. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt 
next precipitated a major international crisis 
as an aftermath of the Czechoslovakian arms 
agreement. The United States had pre- 
viously agreed to help Egypt construct a 
great dam on the upper Nile at Aswan. 
Nasser delayed in accepting the offer, while 
hinting that he might receive generous Rus- 
sian assistance. At the same time Egypt was 
involved in a number of bloody border in- 
cidents with its neighbor, Israel, for which 
each side blamed the other. At last, in July 
1956, Nasser formally requested the aid for 
the Aswan High Dam. But because of the 
arms deal with Czechoslovakia and Egypt's 
other actions, Secretary of State Dulles can- 


Sunken ships block the Suez Canal at Port Said in November 1956 following the attack 
on Egypt first by Israel, then by France and England. Salvage operations and clearing of 
the Canal for traffic took some time. 


celled the American offer. Nasser struck 
back by seizing the Suez Canal and nation- 
alizing the Suez Canal Company, an inter- 
national company which held a concession 
to operate the Canal until 1968. This com- 
pany was owned largely by British and 
French stockholders. Fearing Egyptian con- 
trol of this lifeline vital to their economies, 
Britain and France favored retaking the 
Canal by force if necessary. President Eisen- 
hower, however, opposed the use of force. 
On October 25, 1956, Israel suddenly at- 
tacked Egypt and shattered its army. The 
next day, keeping their plans secret from the 
United States, Britain and France issued an 
ultimatum to Israel and Egypt demanding 
their withdrawal from the Suez area and the 
acceptance of temporary Anglo-French oc- 
cupation of the Canal Zone. The following 


day,”as a prelude to invasion, British and 
French bombers attacked Egyptian airfields. 

The United States carried the issue to the 
United Nations, and the Soviet Union joined 
in the vote that called for a cease-fire and 
the ending of the Israeli, British, and French 
expeditions. A UN emergency force was 
created to supervise the end of the fighting. 
This UN Middle East emergency force has 
since remained along the troubled Egyptian- 
Israeli border to help preserve an uneasy 
peace between the two countries. The Suez 
Canal has remained in Egypt's hands. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine. Faced with this 
tense situation in the Middle East (see map 
on page 436), Congress at the request of 
the President adopted what was called the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine.” Passed as a joint 
resolution in March 1957, it read: “The 
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United States is prepared to use armed force 
to assist any . . . nation or group of nations 
requesting assistance against armed aggres- 
sion from any country controlled by inter- 
national Communism.” 

Critics said that this doctrine ignored the 
desire of the Arab countries to be neutral as 
between the Soviet Union and the NATO 
allies and might result in the ending of all 
Arab ties with the West. In July 1958, mili- 
tary leaders of Iraq seized control of their 
government and executed pro-Western lead- 
ers, including the king. At this point Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun of Lebanon, the only 
country that had accepted the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, requested that American troops be 
sent to that country to help bring order out 
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of a civil war that had broken out. Amer- 
ican Marines and Army paratroopers were 
landed in Lebanon. President Eisenhower 
explained to Congress that the troops were 
sent to assist the government in Lebanon in 
preserving its “territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence, which have been deemed vital to 
United States national interests and world 
peace.” Four months later, the troops were 
withdrawn. But by now the Lebanese had 
selected a new president and prime minister, 
both of whom opposed the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine and wanted Lebanon to be neutral. 
As an aftermath of the Suez crisis, Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt in January 1960 
started construction of the Aswan High Dam 
with the aid of Russian funds and techni- 


cians. Nasser, however, avoided turning 
Egypt into a Soviet satellite. He managed 
to steer an independent course between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, accept- 
ing economic aid from both. He banned the 
Communist party in Egypt itself. 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND LATIN AMERICA 


1. Name some reasons why Latin Amer- 
icans resented the United States. 

2. Describe some riots and revolutions in 
Latin America, giving causes and results. 

3. Why was Castro considered to be dan- 
gerous to the United States? 


After World War II ended, relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin America 
began slowly to worsen. This was not at 
first apparent to most Americans, and their 
tendency to ignore the nations to the south 


of the United States helped strengthen the 
growing anti-American feeling there. The 
United States was concentrating on contain- 
ing Soviet power in Europe, assisting in the 
rebuilding of Western Europe, and extend- 
ing Point Four aid to Asia and the Middle 
East. While some economic assistance went 
to Latin America, the bulk of the aid during 
the Eisenhower administration was in the 
form of military assistance. This aid strength- 
ened the power of military officers in many 
countries. 

The Need for Reforms. Meanwhile, Latin 
American nations were being stirred by the 
same demand for a rising standard of living 
that was sweeping Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. Most Latin American nations 
were still dominated by the few owners of 
semi-feudal landed estates (latifundia) and 
by their military officer corps. Poverty and 
illiteracy were prevalent. While economic 
development and social change were desper- 
ately needed, the ruling groups in a number 
of countries stood firmly against land re- 
forms, improved education, and taxes on the 


Poverty in Latin America is a massive and widespread problem. In great slums around 
the cities are shacks like that at right below in Colombia. Even safe drinking water is 
scarce. Children must line up to get water from a neighborhood pump in Bogota (left) 


and carry home their heavy burdens. 


FE pn rived CASTRO 


A Fidel Castro made effective use of TV and 
radio, over which he harangued the Cuban 
people for hours, mixing promises of better 


living with anti-American threats. 


wealthy. And in countries like Venezuela 
and Chile, liberals, socialists and communists 
charged that American-owned oil and min- 
ing companies were exploiting their nations. 
Anti-colonialism and nationalism grew as 
powerfully in Latin America during the 
1950’s as in other parts of the world. 

Riots and Revolution in Latin America. 
American apathy toward Latin America was 
jolted in 1958 when Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon was stoned on an official visit to 
Venezuela. Three years before this, pressure 
had begun to mount in Panama for a better 
situation in the American-governed Canal 
Zone. Panama wanted a revision of the 
treaty made in 1903 (p. 268). Finally, the 
United States agreed to pay Panamanians 
working in the Canal Zone the same wages 
that Americans were being paid. Anti- 
colonialist feeling persisted and Panama de- 
sired tangible recognition of its ownership 
of the territory through which the canal ran. 
Not until riots occurred in 1959 did the 
United States agree to fly the Panamanian 
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flag along with the Stars and Stripes on 
public installations in the Zone. 

Closer to home, in Cuba, Fidel Castro 
drove the corrupt dictatorship of Fulgencio 
Batista out of power and in 1959 began both 
an anti-colonialist and a social revolution. 
American property was confiscated and large 
Cuban landholdings were seized. Castro 
welcomed Soviet aid and by 1960 had started 
a virulent anti-American campaign. 

Faced with the urgent need for social 
change in Latin America and the growing 
pressures to achieve it, Brazil proposed Op- 
eration Pan America in 1958. Two years 
later at Bogota, the United States and eight- 
een Latin American countries agreed to an 
Inter-American program to achieve social 
progress. That year Congress authorized 
$500 million for the Inter-American Fund 
for Social Progress. 


THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


1. How did Germany enter NATO? 


2. What changes took place in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union? 


3. What was the impact of the 1956 re- 
volt in Hungary? 


During the 1952 presidential election cam- 
paign, the Republican party had criticized 
the containment policy of the Democrats as 
being negative. Instead, the liberation of 
peoples under Soviet domination was pro- 
posed. This caused our European allies to 
fear, and some satellite peoples to hope, 
that we would launch a military crusade 
against the Soviet Union. Anti-Communist 
riots in Soviet-held East Berlin took place in 
June 1953, but the United States took no ac- 
tion. Actually atomic war was too terrible to 
contemplate. Finally, “liberation” was given 


a merely negative meaning by Secretary of 
State Dulles’s statement of November 19, 
1953. He said that we would never show 
“apparent moral approval of the Kremlin’s 
rule over people of fifteen once-independent 
nations” or make “bargains with their mas- 
ters that will confirm their captivity.” 

The Rearming of Germany. Meanwhile, 
the United States pushed for the rearmament 
of West Germany. The French still feared 
their former enemy, and rejected a plan for 
arming Germany as part of a proposed Eu- 
ropean Defense Community. 

Anthony Eden, the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain, then started new negotiations, 
which were successful. A Western European 
Union was formed to help integrate the de- 
fense forces of the European states including 
West Germany. To quiet French fears of 
German military power, Germany was ad- 
mitted to NATO, and both Britain and the 
United States pledged that they would keep 
troops in Europe. 

Relations with the Soviet Union. Stalin 
died in March 1953. He was succeeded 
briefly by Georgi Malenkov as Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers, or head of the gov- 
ernment. A statement by Malenkov that in- 
ternational disputes could be settled by 
peaceful means revived hope that tensions 
between the West and the Soviet bloc could 
be reduced. Such a step seemed all the more 
urgent when it was announced on August 8, 
1953, that the Soviet Union had exploded a 
hydrogen bomb. In December President 
Eisenhower appeared before the United Na- 
tions and proposed that nations producing 
atomic materials should contribute to a 
world atomic bank to promote the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. This proposal was 
received with enthusiasm but went into ef- 
fect only after years of negotiation. At last 
an International Atomic Energy Agency was 
formed in 1957 by eighty nations, to act as 
a bank for the interchange of nuclear meth- 


A President Eisenhower in 1954 discusses prob- 
lems of the cold war with West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (right), Am- 
bassador to Germany James B. Conant, and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 


ods and materials. Its headquarters were 
established in Vienna. 

Although no agreements were forthcom- 
ing, the UN Disarmament Commission con- 
tinued to meet and to discuss various pro- 
posals to limit conventional armaments and 
to control nuclear weapons. In 1958 scien- 
tists from the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain agreed on the technical means 
of detecting atomic explosions. But there had 
to be political agreement before any system 
of inspection could be established. The 
many factors keeping America and the Soviet 
Union apart continued to delay an agree- 
ment. 

In February 1955, Georgi Malenkov re- 
signed and Marshal Nikolai Bulganin be- | 
came Soviet premier (actually Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers). The real power, 
however, seemed to rest with Nikita Khrush- 
chev, First Secretary of the Communist 
party. This situation lasted until March 27, 
1958, when Khrushchev officially replaced 
Bulganin as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. 
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After Stalin’s death, many people began to 
believe that there was a new trend in the 
Russian attitude toward world peace and its 
relations with other nations. As we have 
seen, an armistice was signed in Korea. And 
the Soviet Union in 1955 agreed to make a 
peace treaty with Austria. This brought 
about the withdrawal of Russian, British, 
French, and American forces that had been 
stationed in that country since 1945. 

The Geneva “Summit Conference,” 1955. 
President Eisenhower, Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden of Great Britain, Premier Edgar 
Faure of France, and Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin of Russia met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
for a conference in July 1955. With both the 
Soviet Union and the United States possess- 
ing weapons that could destroy each other, 
it seemed illogical not to negotiate for the 
purpose of easing world tensions. No spe- 
cific agreement was reached on the control 
of nuclear weapons, but the meeting was an 
indication that the West and the Soviet 
Union had reached an atomic stalemate. 
Hydrogen bombs had the explosive power of 
approximately twenty million tons of TNT. 
The atomic bombs dropped on Japan in 1945 
had the explosive power of twenty thousand 
tons of TNT. These bombs had devastated 
the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
“meeting at the summit,” as it was called, 
seemed to be a recognition of the fact that 
a hydrogen war could be won by no one. 
There was much hope, as a result of the 
“spirit of Geneva,” that perhaps nuclear war 
could be avoided. 

The Soviet “Peace Offensive.” After the 
summit meeting, Soviet leaders tried to win 
the support of Asian nations like India by 


talking of peace and promising Soviet eco-, 


nomic aid to underdeveloped countries. They 
carried out these promises in many areas. 
They also tried to weaken the NATO alli- 
ance, and they charged that American mili- 
tary bases in some NATO countries, in North 
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Africa, Turkey, the Philippines, and Japan 
were a threat to world peace. 

To match the Soviet peace offensive and 
their promises of economic aid, President 
Eisenhower called for increased American 
economic assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The Eisenhower administration in 1953 
created the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to administer all foreign aid in place of 
the Mutual Security Administration, which 
was dissolved. In 1955, the name of the 
agency was changed to the International Co- 
operation Administration and it was placed 
under the Department of State. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union was trying to 
increase its appeal to uncommitted nations 
of the world by attacking its former dictator, 
Stalin. He was denounced by Khrushchev in 
1956 for being a bloody, brutal tyrant and for 
his ruthless treatment of the people of many 
countries. Khrushchev also tried to improve 
relations with Yugoslavia, which under Mar- 
shal Tito had broken away from Soviet domi- 
nation in 1948 to follow its own type of 
national communism. Khrushchev’s seeming 
agreement with Tito that independent, na- 
tional communism was possible, let loose 
trouble in several of the Soviet satellites. 

In October 1956, after a series of riots in 
Poznan and Warsaw, the Polish Communists 
replaced their Russian-dominated leaders 
with national Communist leaders who had 
been purged earlier for their sympathy with 
Titoist ideas. The Soviet leaders reluctantly 
accepted the change. Poland’s new national 
Communist leaders, while still pursuing com- 
munism, established some freedom from So- 
viet interference in their affairs, though not 
to the degree enjoyed by Yugoslavia. 

The Hungarian Revolt, 1956. The day 
after the Polish national Communists took 
power, an uprising shook the Russian satel- 
lite state of Hungary. Here, too, there was 
a struggle between national and Soviet- 
controlled Communists. Just before the 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge of the United States votes in the UN General Assembly 
December 12, 1956, to condemn Russia for intervention in Hungary. 


Soviet-dominated leaders were deposed, they 
called Soviet troops to Budapest. The na- 
tional Communists in Hungary at the end of 
October, 1956, went much farther than those 
in Poland. They promised free elections and 
were moving toward the abolition not only 
of Russian control but of communism itself. 
It appeared that Hungary might achieve 
democracy. At this point, in early Novem- 
ber, Soviet troops overwhelmed the Hun- 
garians in bloody fighting and placed new 
puppet rulers in power. The Soviet Union 
ignored the request of the United Nations 
that Russian troops be withdrawn. Hungary 
was subdued, but the Soviet Union’s use of 
naked force tore the mask from its “peace 
offensive.” 

A UN Commission was set up to investi- 
gate the entire revolt. On June 20, 1957, it 
charged the Soviet Union with repressing by 
force a spontaneous national revolt within 
Hungary. World opinion was aroused by the 
detailed revelations of Soviet brutality. 
Many Communists in other countries turned 
away from communism as a result. 


Between October 1956 and the end of 1957 
over 180,000 people fled from Hungary to the 
anti-Communist countries. By special ar- 
rangements some 38,000 of them were ad- 
mitted to the United States as immigrants. 


SEEKING TO IMPROVE 
PROSPECTS FOR WORLD PEACE 


1. What approach was taken toward solv- 
ing world problems in 1958 and 1959? 

2. What area in Europe was the center of 
East-West tensions? 

3. What factors hindered a real easing 
of the cold war in 1960? 


A New Berlin Crisis. On November 10, 
1958, Soviet Premier Khrushchev increased 
world tensions when he stated that West Ber- 
lin should become a neutral city and that 
Western occupation forces should be with- 
drawn from it. Ever since 1945, Britain, 
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An American military convoy stopped at a checkpoint manned by Russian troops along 
the Autobahn leading to West Berlin through East German territory. Tension in U.S.- 
Russian relations often brought attempted Russian interference with our convoys. 


France, and the United States had stationed 
troops in Berlin under agreements made with 
the Soviet Union just after Germany sur- 
rendered. Berlin was approximately one 
hundred miles inside the Soviet zone of oc- 
cupation and had been a point of tension 
since the Berlin airlift of 1948-1949 (p. 419). 
Now, Khrushchev warned that unless we 
agreed to withdraw from West Berlin, in six 
months’ time Russia would turn control of 
the land routes to Berlin over to its satellite 
East German government, the so-called 
“German Democratic Republic,” which we 
had never recognized. The Allies replied 
that they would not withdraw from Berlin in 
the face of this threat. 

Early in 1959 British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan flew to Moscow to talk 
with Khrushchev. Then in March the foreign 
ministers of Britain, France, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union met at Geneva. 
By this time, ill health had brought the resig- 
mation of Secretary of State John Foster 
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Dulles and he died a few weeks later. His 
successor, Christian Herter, had served in 
Congress and had been Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and then Under-Secretary of State. 
After weeks of discussion the Geneva meet- 
ing ended without any solution to the Berlin 
question. 

The deep-seated suspicions that had 
grown up between the Western nations and 
the Soviets since 1945 hampered efforts to 
relax tensions. It was clear that the Russians 
would not accept a unified Germany allied to 
the West, nor would the NATO nations agree 
to a solution whereby all of Germany be- 
came part of the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Rivalry between the Russians and the NATO 
countries to gain influence in the Middle 
East, Africa, and Asia, added to the tensions. 
And in Asia there was the great question 
mark of Communist China. It was hard to 
foresee any workable agreement on disarma- 
ment or a real relaxing of tensions without 
China’s participation. 


Despite all these unresolved conflicts be- 
tween East and West, some developments 
led to the hope that a truce in the cold war 
might be achieved. There seemed to be rec- 
ognition in both the Soviet Union and the 
West that because of the devastating nature 
of the new weapons of destruction a war 
must not be allowed to take place. A nuclear 
war, waged with guided missiles, might put 
an end to all life on earth. By 1959, too, the 
Iron Curtain between Russians and Amer- 
icans was being lifted considerably. There 
was an increasing number of visits by stu- 
dents, businessmen, government officials, 
writers, and artists between the two nations. 
A cultural exchange program had been ne- 
gotiated under which most of these visits 
became possible. And Khrushchev was ap- 
parently determined to concentrate Russian 
efforts on economic progress to overtake 
American production and achieve a higher 
standard of living than ours. 

The Failure of the 1960 Summit Meeting. 
In the hope of relaxing tensions, President 
Eisenhower invited Khrushchev to visit the 
United States. The Soviet premier arrived in 
September 1959, toured parts of the country, 
and held private talks with the President. 
After the discussions it was announced that 
negotiations on West Berlin and other issues 
would continue and that further attempts 
would be made to reach agreement on the 
reduction of armaments and on a system of 
inspection to make sure that nuclear bomb 
test explosions were not being conducted. 
It was announced also that in 1960 there 
would be a “summit meeting” of President 
Charles de Gaulle of France, Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev, and Macmillan of Great Britain, 
and a visit to the Soviet Union by President 
Eisenhower. 

The meeting at the summit on May 16, 
1960, never actually took place, however. 
On May 5, Khrushchev announced that an 
American plane (of a type known as the 


A President Eisenhower and Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev of Russia during the latter’s visit 
to the United States in September 1959. 
Secretary of State Herter is at left. 


U-2) had been shot down over Soviet terri- 
tory on May 1. At first, the Department of 
State claimed that it was a weather plane 
blown off its course over Turkey. Then 
Khrushchey stated that the plane had been 
shot down 1200 miles inside Russia and the 
pilot and plane had been captured with its 
photographic equipment for spying intact, 
although the Soviet premier added that he 
did not think President Eisenhower was re- 
sponsible for the incident. On May 9, Secre- 
tary of State Herter admitted that it had 
been an aerial surveillance flight and that 
there had been presidential authorization for 
flights of this type though not for “specific 
missions.” Herter added that we would be 
derelict not to take such measures for our 
security against a dangerous possible enemy. 
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Two days later the President added to the 
impression that the flights were being con- 
tinued by speaking of them as a “distasteful 
but vital necessity.” 

On May 14, before leaving for the summit 
meeting in Paris, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he had ended all such flights. 
When he arrived in Paris, however, Khrush- 
chev withdrew the invitation to the President 
to visit the Soviet Union and angrily refused 
to attend any meetings until the President 
apologized for the spy flights and promised 
to punish those responsible. The summit 
meeting collapsed, tensions again mounted, 


Some of the thousands of Japanese who 
demonstrated before the American embassy 
in Tokyo in May 1960. They were protesting 
the new Japanese-American treaty. 
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and Khrushchev warned America’s allies that 
the Soviets would retaliate against them if 
they allowed bases in their countries to be 
used for any further flights. 

Meanwhile, in Japan communists used the 
spy-flight incident to spark hostile reactions 
to a new Japanese-American treaty which ex- 
tended the use of military bases in Japan to 
the United States for another ten years. 
Widespread rioting forced the Japanese gov- 
ernment to withdraw at the last minute an 
invitation to the President to visit Japan in 
mid-June. Although Japan ratified the treaty, 
the government resigned. 

In September 1960, President Eisenhower 
addressed the fifteenth General Assembly of 
the United Nations. He welcomed the many 
new members and made positive proposals 
to aid the new African states as well as to 
strengthen the UN organization. The Soviet 
premier answered with a bitter verbal attack 
upon the United States and a request for the 
resignation of Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskj6ld. The “small nations” rallied to the 
defense of the Secretary-General, however, 
and defeated Khrushchev’s demands for the 
admission of Red China and for an imme- 
diate debate on disarmament. 


DOMESTIC POLICIES AND PROBLEMS 


1. What did President Eisenhower mean by 
“modern Republicanism’? What did it 
mean in practice? 

2. What was done about Social Security? 
about labor? 

3. Explain the major fiscal policies of the 
first Eisenhower administration. 


“Modern Republicanism.” Domestically, 
the Eisenhower administration retained the 
social and economic reforms of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal era. There was, however, a 


shift in emphasis. More conservatively in- 
clined men were given administrative posts 
in the government and the President tried to 
reduce the costs of operating the Federal 
government. Many “Old Guard” Republi- 
cans objected to Eisenhower's acceptance of 
the Roosevelt-Truman reforms, but the Presi- 
dent told newspaper reporters on April 11, 
1957: “I happen to believe that in this day 
and time we cannot use the governmental 
processes that were applicable in 1890. We 
have got to adapt the great principles of the 
Constitution to the inescapable industrial 
and economic conditions of our time, and 
make certain that our country is secure, and 
our people participate in the progress of our 
economy.” 

At first, President Eisenhower called his 
program “dynamic conservatism” or “moder- 
ate progressivism” but by 1956 he was using 
the phrase “Modern Republicanism.” Sher- 
man Adams, a Special Assistant and advisor 
close to the President, wrote in First Hand 
Report: The Story of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration that “Modern Republicanism” con- 
sisted of “. . . a moderate government, with 
a sound fiscal policy, but with more willing- 
ness than the Republican administrations of 
the past to serve the needs of the people in 
common welfare where they cannot serve 
themselves. .. .” - 

The Battle of the Budget. President Eisen- 
hower described his domestic policy as lib- 
eral on matters involving the welfare of the 
individual and conservative on matters in- 
volving the people’s money. 

Social Security was broadened to cover 90 
per cent of all workers under the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Program (p. 334). 
In 1956 this became the Old Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance (OASDI) Program 
when provision was made to pay to totally 
disabled workers as early as age 50 the pen- 
sions they would otherwise receive at 65. 
Women were allowed to retire at 62 instead 


A President Eisenhower enjoyed wide popular- 
ity during his two terms. He was admired for 
his wartime record, liked for his warm per- 
sonality, and respected as a “father figure.” 


of 65 if they chose. Benefits were increased 
substantially between 1954 and 1958. (Read 
pages 334-336 for a summary of significant 
changes in benefits and contributions since 
the passage of the original Social Security 
Act.) At the same time many of the states 
extended the length of time during which un- 
employment benefits could be received and 
increased the size of these benefits. 

Administration of this giant Social Security 
system became one of the tasks of a new 
cabinet department, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, created in 
April 1953. The new department embraced 
the United States Office of Education and 
the Public Health Service as well as the 
Social Security Administration. Mrs. Oveta 
C. Hobby of Texas was its first secretary. 
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In general the President felt that govern- 
ment spending was too high and that some 
governmental activities should be curtailed. 
Early in 1953 price controls, introduced dur- 
ing the Korean conflict, were ended. Faced 
with a projected governmental budget of $78 
billion for 1953-1954, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration reduced spending and lowered 
the budget to approximately $68 billion. By 
1955 the budget was just over $64% billion. 
While well over half of all government ex- 
penditures were still for national security, 
the biggest cuts came in our military estab- 
lishment. 

Recession and Prosperity. Spending for 
defense, atomic energy, and foreign aid to- 
taled $54 billion in 1953. With the budget 
cuts just mentioned, this had dropped to $40 
billion by 1955. A mild recession, or slump 
in business activities, set in during late 1953 
and the first six months of 1954. The gross 
national product is the total value of all 
goods and services produced in the country 
in a single year. It had been worth $367 bil- 
lion in 1953, but dropped to $357 billion in 
1954. Unemployment rose from 1% million 
in 1953 to over 3% million in 1954. 

During the recession, the President made 
it clear that this Republican administration 
would use its power to prevent a depression 
like the one that followed the stock-market 
crash of 1929. Instead of pumping money 
into the economy through public works, 
however, the administration eased credit 
through the Federal Reserve System’s con- 
trol of interest rates. And Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey encouraged 
business, consumers, and local governments 
to increase their spending. 

Then the economy started up again with 
great speed. Cuts in defense spending had 
been matched in 1954 by cuts in taxes. Con- 
sumers now had more money to spend, and 
business had more for capital improvements 
and expansion. By 1956 the value of the 
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THE INCREASED COST OF GOVERNMENT: 
TWO FEDERAL BUDGETS 
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gross national product had reached $410 bil- 
lion and was steadily rising. Spending for 
national security amounted to only 10 per 
cent of this figure, though all government 
spending (Federal, state, and local) ac- 
counted for nearly 20 per cent. A great 
consumer demand for clothes, food, automo- 
biles, appliances, and housing was one of the 
major forces that kept the economy moving 
to higher and higher levels. Another was 
continued business expansion, which in- 
volved spending for new buildings and 
equipment. 

Changes in the Role of Government. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower believed that government 
should help sustain prosperity. But he be- 
lieved also that the Federal government 
should do less than it had been doing in the 
recent past and that individual enterprise 
should do more. One example of this stand 
was in the field of electric power production, 
where the President favored expansion by 
private utility companies and opposed expan- 
sion of the TVA. His stand was opposed by 
most Democrats and by some Republicans. 

The TVA issue came to a head in 1954, 
when President Eisenhower directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to sign a con- 
tract with the Dixon-Yates group of private 
power companies to supply 600,000 kilowatts 
of power to the TVA. This would replace 
power to be sold by the TVA to AEC plants 
at Paducah, Kentucky. The opposition to the 
move was strong and vocal, and the contract 
was later cancelled. The TVA built its own 
steam-generating plants to increase its power 
output. 

A similar episode involved the privately- 
owned Idaho Power Company and the sup- 
porters of public power development in the 
years 1953 to 1955. The Idaho Power Com- 
pany wished to build three relatively small 
dams in the Hell’s Canyon area of the Snake 
River. Supporters of public power and of 
government water-conservation and flood- 


control programs pressed for one large dam 
to be built and operated by the Federal gov- 
ernment. The President backed the principle 
of private ownership, and in 1955 the power 
company won approval of its plans. 

President Eisenhower also succeeded in 
reversing the policy of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man toward the submerged lands (“tide- 
lands” ) off the coastal states. The Democratic 
Presidents had felt that these should be the 
property of the Federal government and 
revenues from oil and other deposits should 
be used for the entire country. But at the 
suggestion of President Eisenhower, Con- 
gress passed the Submerged Lands Act of 
1953, giving to the coastal states rights to all 
resources in the submerged lands. Contro- 
versy continued over the extent of these sub- 
merged lands. The Supreme Court decided 
in 1960 that for Florida and Texas those 
boundaries legally extended 10% miles out 
to sea while Mississippi, Alabama, and Loui- 
siana owned the rights to off-shore sub- 
merged lands for a distance of 34 miles from 
their coastlines. See map on page 449. 

The Farm Problem. The government's 
support of agriculture, too, was modified. 
The increased use of more efficient farm ma- 
chinery and better methods was by 1953 
providing more and more surplus crops that 
the government had to buy and store under 
existing farm price-support programs. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson fa- 
vored lower price supports in the hope that 
this would lead to reduced planting of the 
crops in surplus. 

In 1954 the Eisenhower administration 
persuaded Congress over strong opposition 
to terminate price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity. Instead prices were to be supported 
on a sliding scale of from 82% per cent to 
90 per cent of parity depending on the crop. 
This “flexible” price-support system did not, 
however, reduce the crop-yields. In 1956, 
Congress passed a billion-dollar “soil bank” 
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THE FARM PROBLEM 
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A In 1953 Congress gave to the coastal states rights to all resources in submerged 
lands within their historic boundaries. The Supreme Court decided (1960) that 
for Florida and Texas these boundaries extended 104 miles out to sea. 


program requested by the President. Under 
this plan, farmers were to be paid for reduc- 
ing the production of certain crops and put- 
ting the land not being used into a “soil 
bank” of trees or soil-building cover crops. 
Price supports remained flexible between 
82% and 90 per cent of parity despite efforts 
of the Democrats in Congress to restore rigid 
supports at 90 per cent of parity. 

During Eisenhower's second term, al- 
though the government was paying out more 
money to farmers each year than the Demo- 
crats ever had spent, the economic return to 
farmers for their work and their investment 
lagged behind the returns enjoyed by the 
rest of the population. Farm income con- 
tinued to decline while production increased 
and farm surpluses piled up. The “soil bank” 
plan took a good deal of land out of produc- 
tion, but farmers simply produced more on 
their other land. Production of one crop in- 
creased as production of another was cur- 
tailed. Thus over-all crop production was 
reduced only a fraction. 


It was clear that a new, long-range farm 
program was needed. But there was no 
agreement on what it should be. At the heart 
of the problem was the fact that there were 
still too many people engaged in farming for 
all of them to gain an adequate return from 
their labors. The result was that year after 
year thousands of people left farming for in- 
dustrial employment. American agriculture 
came to be dominated by large farms, 
equipped with the latest machinery, using 
migrant labor, and efficiently producing huge 
crops. At the same time it was felt that the 
traditional American “family farm” should 
somehow be preserved. The chart on page 
448 summarizes the main aspects of the 
“farm problem.” 

Internal Security. Preserving the rights of 
individuals while remaining alert to act 
against disloyal activities continued to be as 
difficult for the Eisenhower administration 
as it had been for President Truman. During 
the Truman administration there were sepa- 
rate loyalty and security programs. All gov- 
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What YOU Can Do to Fight 


Communism and Preserve 


A lert yourself—learn the true nature 
and tactics of communism. 


M™ civic programs for social 


improvement your business. 


Doges your right to vote; 
elect representatives of integrity. 


RR human dignity—communism 
and individual rights cannot coexist. 


hee yourself; know your country— 
its history, traditions, and heritage. 


ombat public apathy toward commu- 
6 nism—indifference can be fatal when 
national survival is at stake. 


ttack bigotry and prejudice wherever 
A they appear; justice for all is the 
bulwark of democracy. 
—jJ. Epcar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


ernment employees had to meet the loyalty 
tests, but the security program applied to 
eleven “sensitive” areas of the government. 
These were areas, including the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense, 
which dealt with many matters that our gov- 
ernment wished to keep secret. A “security 
risk” was a person who for some reason could 
not be trusted with secret information. He 
might be an alcoholic, or a person with for- 
mer Communist ties, or one who could some- 
how be pressured or blackmailed into giving 
away information. 

In April 1953, President Eisenhower 
merged the loyalty and security programs 
and applied the security test to all the sixty- 
odd Federal agencies. The Supreme Court 
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on June 11, 1956, held that the President had 
gone beyond the law by extending the se- 
curity program to positions not concerned 
with the nation’s safety. It said that security- 
risk charges were proper grounds for dis- 
missing a government employee only if he 
held a sensitive job. 

Criticism of the government’s security pro- 
gram grew from 1953 on. Several cases were 
publicized in which innocent persons were 
harmed by unfounded charges which they 
were given no opportunity to disprove. 
Some of this harm was done by congres- 
sional investigations which were sometimes 
conducted without careful regard for the 
constitutional rights of persons being in- 
vestigated. 

The wave of fear of Communist infiltration 
in the country seemed to be subsiding by 
1954. The trend to a more restrained’ ap- 
proach began when the Senate held tele- 
vised hearings on charges by Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy that the Army had been “cod- 
dling Communists.” In December 1954 Mc- 
Carthy, who had been most active in making 
charges and conducting widely publicized 
investigations, was censured by a 67-22 vote 
of the Senate for conduct unbecoming a 
senator. In the months that followed, several 
loyalty cases which had been appealed to 
the Supreme Court were decided in favor 
of the persons accused, on the grounds that 
there was insufficient evidence and that non- 
judicial procedures had been used against 
them. 

Former Republican Senator Harry P. Cain, 
appointed by President Eisenhower to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, told a 
Senate Committee in 1956 that the adminis- 
tration’s security program was ruthless, “un- 
necessarily destroying individuals,” and he 
doubted whether the program was necessary. 
After 1956, while the program was continued, 
it was conducted with greater care and re- 
straint. 


Over forty states, however, still had sedi- 
tion acts directed against the overthrow of 
government. Under these, enthusiastic state 
committees were proceeding with great vigor 
to save the nation. In 1956, the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 
ruled that Congress had preempted this field 
and that the sedition acts of the various states 
were void. 

Labor Organizations and a Labor Law. At 
least two events of major importance to or- 
ganized labor occurred during the Eisen- 
hower administration. The first was the 
merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
into a new AFL-CIO in December 1955. 
The merged union had 15 million members 
until 1957, when the 1% million-member 
Teamsters’ Union was expelled from it as a 
result of corruption in Teamster leadership. 
George Meany of the AF of L became Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO and Walter Reuther 
of the CIO vice-president. 

The second major development was a 
direct result of government investigations 
into union leadership and the discovery of 
racketeering and corrupt misuse of members’ 
dues in some unions, especially the Team- 
sters. In 1959 the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act, or the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, was passed. Its most important 
provisions were these: (1) Union officials 
must submit detailed financial reports to the 
Secretary of Labor. (2) Employers were to 
report on any payments to union officers and 
to labor-relations consultants. (3) A labor 
“bill of rights” guaranteed union members 
the right to vote in regular union elections 
and to speak up about union policies. (4) 
Former Communists and former convicts 
could not hold union office until at least five 
years after leaving the Communist party or 
release from prison. (5) Previous restric- 
tions on secondary boycotts and picketing 
were strengthened. 


Rapid change and adjustment to change 
have been constant themes of American his- 
tory. World events during the 1950's, as we 
have seen, greatly influenced United States 
policies. So did several changes more closely 
related to our continent. 

Peaceful Uses for Atomic Energy. One of 
the most important technical developments 
of the mid-1950’s involved possible major 
changes in the lives of the American people. 
Work was going forward in exploring the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in medicine, 
in agriculture, in transportation, and in in- 
dustry. In 1957 the first atomic-powered 
electric generating plant went into operation 
at Shippingport, Pennsylvania. Atomic- 
powered merchant ships were being de- 
veloped. 

Alaska and Hawaii Gain Statehood. Our 
outlying territories, Alaska and Hawaii, had 
repeatedly asked to be admitted as states 
into the Union, but their pleas had died in 
Congress for lack of bipartisan support. 
Finally, in 1958 Alaska became our forty- 
ninth state and a year later Hawaii became 
the fiftieth. 

These two new states, which are rich in 
natural resources, are especially important to 
our national defense. Bases in Alaska stand 
guard against enemy attack across the Arctic. 
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And the great naval base at Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii controls the vast Pacific to the west. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway. The opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway (see map be- 
low) during the second Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was one of the momentous events of 
our recent history because of its far-reaching 
effects. As far back as 1932, a treaty had been 
made between the United States and Canada 
to construct the waterway, but Congress re- 
fused to pass the necessary law until 1954. 
President Eisenhower signed it in that year, 
and Canada and the United States began 
construction. The Seaway was formally 


opened by President Eisenhower and Queen 
Elizabeth in June 1959, though further work 
on it was scheduled until 1962. 


Lake Ontario, 246 feet above sea level 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway opened the in- 
terior of our continent to ocean-going ships, 
which can now visit all the major Great 
Lakes ports, including Toronto, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Duluth. The Seaway proper 
extends from Montreal to the mouth of Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 182 miles. Here a 
twenty-seven foot channel had to be dug out 
of solid rock, and rapids eliminated by build- 
ing dams, locks, and canals. Electric power 
generated here is shared by Canada and the 
United States. 

Besides the billion and a half dollars spent 
on the Seaway, the cities involved spent 
millions improving their harbors and dock 
facilities. It was considered worth the cost, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and the area af- 
fected by it. The actual Seaway (see inset) 
must provide a wide and deep enough chan- 
nel for ocean-going ships and raise them 
from sea-level to the level of Lake Ontario. 
How is this accomplished? 
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for now the grain, dairy products, cattle, oil, 
iron ore, and manufactured products from 
the region could be shipped out directly at 
a cost 12 to 15 per cent lower than formerly. 
The great electric-power production (1.9 
million kilowatts) attracted new industries 
to northern New York and southern Canada. 


The Mid-Term Elections of 1954. On No- 
vember 2, 1954, the Democrats won control 
of the House of Representatives by a margin 
of twenty-nine votes and of the Senate by 
one vote. The margin in the Senate was in- 
creased to two when Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon, who had left the Republican 
party to declare himself an Independent, 
joined the Democratic party. The Demo- 
crats also captured eight governorships from 
the Republicans. 

President Eisenhower now had a Demo- 
cratic Congress to work with, a situation 
which was to exist for the remainder of his 
presidency. On foreign policy the Demo- 
crats generally supported the President’s pro- 
gram, but on domestic policy there was less 
agreement. The Democrats opposed such 
things as the administration’s farm program 
and public-power policies. They wanted 
more Federal aid to education and wider 


extension of Social Security than the admin- 
istration favored. 

The Election of 1956. Although President 
Eisenhower had a heart attack in 1955 and 
a serious operation in June 1956, he recov- 
ered sufficiently to conduct an active cam- 
paign for re-election. Not only did a majority 
of citizens “like Ike,” but his proposals for 
a soil bank, public housing, a huge Federal 
highway-building program, and Federal aid 
for school buildings weakened the Demo- 
cratic claim that their party alone favored 
social-welfare legislation. The Democrats re- 
nominated Adlai E. Stevenson, who called 
for greater Federal aid for slum clearance, 
for education, and for farmers. On foreign 
policy, Stevenson charged that there was a 
lack of leadership from the President and 
that we were drifting without a clear policy 
for handling problems in critical areas. 

But, since prosperity was smiling on most 
Americans and peace, however shaky, was 
being maintained, the public favored the 
President. While Eisenhower personally 
received a powerful vote of confidence 
(35,575,420 popular votes to 26,033,066 for 
Stevenson ), the Democrats held their control 
of both Houses of Congress. As a result, 
Eisenhower was the first President in over a 
century to be without a congressional major- 
ity for his party at the start of a presidential 
term. 

The Budget. Although President Eisen- 
hower had reduced the size of the budget in 
his first term, gradual inflation steadily raised 
the cost of goods and services bought by the 
government. In addition, subsidies paid to 
farmers and the expense of scientific research 
and production of guided missiles, jet planes, 
and nuclear weapons drove government ex- 
penditures up. The budget submitted to 
Congress in 1957 reached a new record high 
for peacetime—$71.8 billion. The budgets 
for 1958 and 1959 were still higher, rising to 
$81 billion by 1959. 
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Response to Sputnik. In the autumn of 
1957 the country was shaken by the success 
of the Soviet Union in placing the first man- 
made satellites—Sputniks I and I—into orbit 
around the earth. Although shortly after- 
wards the United States launched several 
smaller earth satellites, there was criticism 
that under President Eisenhower the nation 
was falling behind the Russians in guided 
missile research and production. In the 
United States people reacted to the demon- 
stration of Russian superiority in the science 
of missiles and satellites by demanding better 
scientific training in our schools and a more 
efficient organization of our government re- 
search programs. One problem was .over- 
lapping and duplication of efforts by the 
various independent branches of our armed 
services. 

When President Eisenhower in 1958 and 
1959 submitted his budgets, which he tried 
to balance by curtailing expenditures, Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders asserted we were 
not spending enough on defense to close the 
gap between us and the Soviet Union. The 
President in 1958 secured a law to reorganize 
the Defense Department to make it more 
efficient and give the Secretary of Defense 
more power, aiming to curtail inter-service 
rivalries. Congress voted a substantial for- 
eign aid program and extended the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements act for five years. It 
also appropriated more than the President 
requested for military and scientific research. 

The Problem of Creeping Inflation. In 
the first years of President Eisenhower’s first 
administration prices remained quite stable. 
Then in March 1956, they began to creep 
slowly but steadily upward. This slow infla- 
tion gradually reduced the buying power of 
the dollar. By August 1957, the dollar was 
worth only 97 cents compared with the dollar 
a year earlier. Prices of basic products in- 
cluding steel climbed, and wages geared to 
the cost of living rose also. 
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The chief method used to fight inflation 
was a periodic “tight money policy.” The 
administration through the Federal Reserve 
System kept interest rates high. Thus bor- 
rowing was somewhat reduced so that there 
was less money in circulation than might 
otherwise have been the case. This was de- 
fended on the ground that it slowed down 
inflation, even if it failed to stop it. Critics 
said, however, that this policy hurt lower- 
income groups and hampered small busi- 
nesses from borrowing money for expansion. 

The Recession of 1957-1958. Late in 1957, 
the nation’s economy, which had been show- 
ing signs of weakness for months, descended 
into the most serious recession since World 
War II. Production slowed down and unem- 
ployment reached six million by 1958. Early 
in 1958, the administration let up on its “tight 
money. policy” and reduced interest rates. It 
also lowered the required down-payments on 
houses bought with FHA-insured mortgages, 
and it speeded up Federal expenditures for 
the giant highway-building program already 
under way. 

By the fall of 1958, although employment 
picked up, four million persons were still 
unemployed. This was partly because the 
economy was feeling: the first effects of the 
coming of automation. More and more in- 
dustries were converting to automatic ma- 
chinery, which could do the work formerly 
done by semiskilled workers. Automation 
meant greater efficiency and lower labor 
costs, but it also led to technological unem- 
ployment among workers. Need for a more 
highly trained labor force was gradually be- 
ing felt. The long-term problem of technolog- 
ical unemployment persisted long after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s second administration. 

The 1958 Elections. In November 1958, 
the voters by an overwhelming margin 
elected a Democratic Congress, the first time 
in American history that a President had 
three Congresses controlled by the opposi- 


tion party. As a result of the election, the 
Democrats had 64 senators to 34 for the Re- 
publicans (Alaska’s admission to statehood 
increased the number of senators to 98) and 
282 representatives to 153 for the Republi- 
cans. In addition, the Democrats unseated a 
number of Republican governors to give 
them control of thirty-three states. Amidst 
the Democratic landslide, the most notable 
Republican victory was Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller’s defeat of Governor W. Averell Harri- 
man in New York. 

Many things hurt the Republicans, includ- 
ing the recession and inflation. Their farm 
policies lost them votes in rural areas. And 
there was the feeling that the nation was 
drifting in its foreign relations from one 
crisis to another without the strong leader- 
ship needed from the White House in such 
troubled times. 

The Election of 1960. The presidential 
campaign of 1960 was conducted in the midst 
of a tense world situation. The summit meet- 
ing with the Russians had collapsed in May, 
and in June the Japanese had demonstrated 
strong anti-American feeling. Castro’s Cuba 
was increasingly coming under Soviet in- 
fluence. Meanwhile, in Africa the newly inde- 
pendent Republic of the Congo (former 
Belgian Congo) was the scene of riots and 
bloodshed among the native tribes and be- 


tween natives and Belgians being forced to 
leave the country. A United Nations army 
was sent to restore order and the UN Security 
Council took up the complex issues raised by 
the inability of the Congo to maintain order 
and to keep one province from seceding. 

In the midst of the troubled world situa- 
tion, the American political parties nomi- 
nated their candidates for the election of 1960. 
The Democrats, meeting in Los Angeles, 
nominated on their first ballot the 43-year- 
old Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts. Winner of seven primary elections and 
head of a highly efficient political organiza- 
tion, he had a liberal outlook. A member of 
a wealthy family, educated at Harvard, Mr. 
Kennedy had performed heroically as a PT- 
boat officer during World War II. He had 
served in the House of Representatives be- 
tween 1946 and 1952 and was elected to the 
Senate in 1952, then overwhelmingly re- 
elected in 1958. The Democratic conven- 
tion chose Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas as Kennedy’s running mate. 
Two weeks later at Chicago the Republicans 
nominated Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
for the Presidency. Former Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, the capable 
and respected American Ambassador to the 
United Nations since 1953, was nominated 
as his running mate. The parties vied with 


The candidates for President and Vice-President in the 1960 election. At left are 
Republican nominees Richard M. Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge. At right are the 
Democratic nominees John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 
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A Televised debates between the presidential candidates in the election of 1960 served 
to dramatize some of the issues for the public and helped the lesser-known candi- 
date, Democratic nominee John F. Kennedy. What criticism can be made of such debates? 


each other in their attempts to present a 
liberal platform to the voters. 

At the beginning of the campaign, Nixon 
had the advantage of being better known 
and the prestige of being President Eisen- 
hower’s political heir. When the candidates 
appeared together on four television pro- 
grams, this exposure to the public helped 
Kennedy immensely. He handled himself 
well and discussed issues so intelligently as 
to invalidate Nixon’s charge that the Senator 
was “immature, young, inexperienced.” Ken- 
nedy in the campaign charged that in the 
1950's the nation had not moved forward fast 
enough. And he stated there had not been 
vigorous enough leadership in the White 
House. He proposed a “New Frontier” in the 
1960's with greater Federal aid to housing, 
action to expand civil rights, medical care for 
the aged under the Social Security System, 
Federal aid to education, and the stimulation 
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of economic growth to solve the problem of 
the more than 5 million unemployed. 

While Senator Johnson campaigned exten- 
sively in the South and Southwest, Kennedy 
concentrated on the industrial states of the 
East and Middle West. The second Roman 
Catholic ever nominated, he confronted the 
religious issue before a group of Protestant 
ministers at Houston, Texas, stating his firm 
belief in the separation of church and state 
and his opposition to Federal funds for paro- 
chial schools. 

Nixon, meanwhile, praised the Eisenhower 
record of “peace and prosperity,” promised 
increased Federal support for education, 
housing, research, and new weapons devel- 
opment. His campaign, however, was not 
well conducted. He frequently ignored his 
advisors and irritated many newspaper re- 
porters. He exhausted himself by visiting 
every state, when he might have won by 


using the popular President Eisenhower more 
fully in his campaign. 

Kennedy won 300 electoral votes to 219 for 
Nixon and 15 for Senator Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia. Kennedy’s popular vote of 34,221,461 
was 50.08 per cent of the vote cast while 
Nixon’s 34,108,582 represented 49.92 per cent 
of the vote cast. It was the narrowest per- 
centage margin since 1880. The Massachu- 
setts Senator's victory was in the larger 
industrial states (except Ohio, California, 
and Indiana, which Nixon carried) and in 
Texas and the deep South. The religious 
issue, which many observers thought was the 
biggest issue influencing voters, cost Kennedy 
such traditional Democratic border states as 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Oklahoma and cut 
down the Democratic vote in other nonurban 
states. But in the industrial states the issue 
helped him. Kennedy was the first Roman 
Catholic and the youngest man ever elected 
President. 

Assessing the Eisenhower Years. By ac- 
cepting many achievements of the New Deal 
and Fair Deal, President Eisenhower brought 
most of his party to accept the social legisla- 
tion that had been put into effect since 1933. 
And by largely continuing the Truman policy 
of containing the expansion of the Soviet 
Union, Eisenhower helped establish his pol- 
icy above bitter partisan wrangling. As a 
man of decency and dignity, he also helped 
guide the nation away from the extreme par- 
tisan bickering and hatred that had devel- 
oped between 1949 and 1952. One news- 
paper reporter said, “The achievement of Mr. 
Eisenhower is that he has purged national 
life of its rancor and given the doctrine of 
moderation a new influence.” 

But the same reporter said: “His misfor- 
tune and perhaps his ultimate tragedy is that 
he has failed to use this general agreement 
on national policy to make new advances 
either in domestic or foreign affairs.” Al- 
though President Eisenhower enjoyed the 


A One comment on President Eisenhower’s ef- 
forts to keep to the middle of the road while 
being assailed from both left and right. 


role of unifier of the nation, he did not seem 
to enjoy being the leader of his party. As a 
result, he did not encourage “Modern Re- 
publicans” to run against “Old Guard Con- 
gressional Republicans,” who opposed many 
of his policies. Nor did he overly enjoy 
struggling with Congress for his legislation. 
Senator Kennedy on January 14, 1960, criti- 
cized Eisenhower for failing to lead his party. 
“No President . . . can escape politics,” he said. 
The Senator also stated that “. . . in the com- 
ing years, we will need a real fighting mood 
in the White House. .. .” And Kennedy 
added: “. . . the President must initiate poli- 
cies and devise laws to meet the needs of the 
nation. And he must be prepared to use all 
the resources of his office to insure the en- 
actment of that legislation even when con- 
flict is the result.” 
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Just before leaving the White House, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower spoke to the nation. He 
described the dangers of our large military 
establishment and huge arms industry. (Both 
developments were new in American society 
since 1940.) He warned that “we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted in- 
fluence whether sought or unsought, by the 
military-industrial complex. The potential 
for the disastrous rise of misplaced power 
exists and will persist.” And, then, he added: 
“We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. We should take nothing for 
granted. Only an alert and knowledgeable 
citizenry can compel the proper meshing of 
the huge industrial and military machinery 
of defense with our peaceful methods and 
goals, so that security and liberty may pros- 
per together.” 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. What general changes in national pol- 
icy did the Eisenhower administration adopt? 

3. For what purpose was SEATO estab- 
lished? 

4, What policy did the new administra- 
tion adopt toward Communist China? 

5. How did our policy in Europe change 
during the Eisenhower administration? 

6. Assume you are a military correspon- 
dent in Moscow and write a series of head- 
lines about Soviet-American relations and 
developments in the USSR during the years 
1953 to 1960. 
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7. How was the United States drawn into 
Middle East problems? 

8. How did the uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary weaken the Soviet “peace offen- 
sive’? How did they affect the United States? 

9. How did domestic policies change from 
those of the Truman administration? List 
policies that were kept during the Eisen- 
hower administration and policies that were 
given up or changed. 

10. Summarize the efforts made by the 
Eisenhower administration to remove sub- 
versive persons from government positions. 

11. What changes has the St. Lawrence 
Seaway brought about? 

12. What was unusual about the national 
elections from 1954 to 1958? 

13. What new and continuing problems 
did President Eisenhower face in his second 
term? 

14. What was the effect of the Russian 
Sputniks on the United States? 

15. What happened to the economy in 
1957-1958? 

16. What international issues developed in 
1960? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. History writing is a selective process. 
Select five events in the 1950's that you think 
should and will be included in American 
history books of the future. Write a one- 
paragraph summary of each. 

2. You have had an opportunity to study 
the historical development of our two major 
political parties. Under President Eisen- 
hower, what institutions established by the 
Democratic party became permanent in 
American life? 

3. What things in American history have 
made it possible for us to become one of the 
world powers of today? List ten important 
factors. What challenges to its power did the 
United States surmount in the 1950's? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


Relatively few sources on this period have 
yet been published in book form. Two of the 
best of these: J. Gunther and B. Quint, Days 
to Remember, Harper. Pictures of life in the 
United States, 1945 to 1955, with running 
commentary. Pages 137 to the end cover the 
years from 1952 on. + Year, the Annual Pic- 
ture History, Simon and Schuster. Interesting 
photographs recording the leading events of 
each year. * Students should also refer to pic- 
tures and contemporary documents published 
in current newspapers and magazines whose 
files are available to them. Rich sources are 
Time, Life, Look, and Newsweek magazines. 


Special Accounts 


S. Adams, First Hand Report: The Story of 
the Eisenhower Administration, Harper. A 
solid book by the Special Assistant to the 
President. - L. A. Cremin and M. L. Borrow- 
man, Public Schools in Our Democracy, Mac- 
millan. An up-to-date study of the history 
and problems of American education. Espe- 
cially good on problems facing schools today. 
Read Chapter 11. - M. S. Eisenhower, The 
Wine is Bitter: The United States and Latin 
America, Doubleday. The brother of the 


President is critical of our apathy toward 
Latin America. - Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Series, a series of pamphlets that 
present the background of current inter- 
national problems. Especially valuable for 
this chapter are “Decisions 1957” (Number 
121), “The Population Explosion” (Number 
120), and “Middle East in Turmoil” (Num- 
ber 123). - E. F. Goldman, Crucial Decade 
and After: America, 1945-60, Knopf. Vivid 
portrayal of national and international events 
of this ten-year period. See especially Chap- 
ter 12. + W. Johnson, 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Little, Brown. An analysis of our 
Presidents from Hoover to Eisenhower. 
* T. H. White, The Making of the President 
1960, Atheneum. An excellent account. 


Biography and Fiction 


R. J. Donovan, Eisenhower: the Inside 
Story, Harper. - D. D, Eisenhower, Mandate 
for Change: The White House Years, 1953-56, 
Doubleday. The President describes his first 
term. + M. J. Pusey, Eisenhower the President, 
Macmillan. - R. H. Rovere, Affairs of State: 
the Eisenhower Years, Farrar. + S. Wilson, 
The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit, Simon and 
Schuster. A novel showing the problems 
faced by an average suburbanite in the years 
following his return from service during 
World War II. 
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CHAPTER 


24 


America 


Today 


The time has come for Americans 
of all races and creeds and political 
beliefs to understand and respect one 
another. Let us put an end to the 
teaching and preaching of hate and 
evil and violence. Let us turn away 
from the fanatics of the far left and 
the far right, from the apostles of bit- 
terness and bigotry, from those defiant 
of law, and those who pour venom 
into our nation’s bloodstream. 

... Let us unite in those familiar 
and cherished words: “America, Amer- 
ica, God shed His grace on thee, And 
crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
November 27, 1963 
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Central Concepts: 


1. How scientific discoveries have changed 
American life. 

2. How automation has created both benefits 
and problems. 

3. How population growth has affected suburbs 
and crowded schools. 

4, What progress has been made in civil rights 
for Negroes. 

5. How literature and the arts reflect the times. 


Key People 


John F. Kennedy 
Lyndon B. Johnson 
Estes Kefauver 
Earl Warren 


James Baldwin 
John Steinbeck 
Arthur Miller 
Tennessee Williams 


Robert Kennedy Jackson Pollock 
Hubert Humphrey Alexander Calder 
Martin Luther King Dwight MacDonald 
J. D. Salinger David Riesman 
Key Events 


White House Conference on Education, 1955 
National Defense Education Act 

Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, 1964 
Twenty-fourth Amendment 


Key Terms 

affluence Black Muslims 
juvenile delinquency “new criticism” 
desegregation symbolism 
discrimination Cubism 

civil rights Expressionism _ 
“token integration” abstraction 


sit-ins jazz 
freedom marches educational television 


A new American Rip Van Winkle who fell 
asleep in 1945, at the end of World War II, 
and awoke only two decades later, would 
have found that astounding and widespread 
changes had taken place in his own country 
and in the world in general. 

Satellites and Men in Orbit. For one thing, 
our modern Rip would discover that men 
were making preparations to land on the 
moon and were confidently expecting to do 
so successfully. He might well feel that the 
“Buck Rogers” comic strip characters of his 
day had come alive, complete with their 
space ships and pressurized space suits (see 
the illustrations on page 462). 

Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union had begun launching earth satellites 
in 1957-1958. At first the satellites were un- 
manned, but soon the Russians were sending 
“cosmonauts” and the United States was 
launching “astronauts” into orbit around the 
earth. In 1962 two Russian cosmonauts, 
nicknamed the “Heavenly Twins,” spent four 
days in orbit in two space ships travelling 
only four miles apart and in radio contact. 
One of them circled the earth sixty-four 
times. In 1963 United States astronaut Gor- 
don Cooper completed twenty-two orbits of 
the earth in thirty-four hours. 

United States “Project Apollo” was a multi- 
billion dollar program of developing space 


vehicles and training astronauts to land on 


the moon and return to earth. It was planned 
to send a vehicle with three astronauts to the 
moon before 1970. When it reached the 
vicinity of the moon, two astronauts would 
be landed on the moon in a module (section) 
of the Apollo vehicle, while the third orbited 
the moon in the main module. After explor- 
ing, the two would return to the main mod- 
ule, and all three would voyage back to earth, 

Space exploration was not the only achieve- 
ment of earth satellites. (1) Weather satel- 
lites, such as the American Tiros series, were 
aiding in forecasting and understanding of 
weather trends. (2) Communications satel- 
lites, like Telstar and the round balloon-like 
Echo I and II, were being used to relay tele- 
vision and radio signals from one part of the 
globe to another. A Syncom (or synchronous 
communications satellite) was being devel- 
oped in 1963. It was placed in an orbit that 
synchronized with the earth’s rotation so that 
it remained over one portion of the earth at 
all times. It could transmit teletype, tele- 
phone, and television. Two or three of these 
would form a complete and permanent com- 
munications network if plans were completed. 
(3) Explorer satellites loaded with instru- 
ments were sent out. In July 1964 Ranger VII 
took close-up photos of the moon’s surface. 
In 1962 Mariner II completed in 3% months a 
trip of 180,200,000 miles to the vicinity of the 
planet Venus, radioing back to the United 
States much data on its route and about the 
planet itself. It then went into orbit around 
the sun. 

New Products and New Industries. Every- 
day life and work between 1945 and 1965 
were drastically changed by the scientific 
development of new products and the rise of 
new or almost new industries. Chemical 
synthetics had been developed to such an ex- 
tent that innumerable new plastics, textile 
fabrics, drugs, insecticides, detergents, and 
liquid fertilizers were being manufactured 
and used. 
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Electric appliances now in common use 
included automatic washing machines and 
dryers, dishwashers, garbage disposals, freez- 
ers, electric blankets, and home air condi- 
tioners. Television sets in use had increased 
from 7000 in 1947 to 56.4 million in 1963. 

A new electronics industry had evolved. 
It meant that computers, or electronic brains, 
were used to solve problems and to “program” 
production so that automation of factories, 
railroad yards, offices, and many other occu- 
pational areas had come into existence. As 
a result there was both technological unem- 
ployment and a host of new employment 
opportunities for those with the training to 
take advantage of them. A principal change 
was a steady increase in labor’s skill and pro- 
ductivity (output per man hour) in various 
branches of industry. 

The Impact of Automation. By the end of 
1963 the typical worker on a factory produc- 
tion line was earning $2.50 an hour—the 
highest in our history. But the trade-union 
movement was beset by difficulties. In 1945, 
union members included around one-third of 
all workers. By 1961 union membership had 
dropped to 23.3 per cent of workers. The 
technological revolution that we have just 
described was producing machines to replace 
men in factories. Where in 1947 it took 
14,700 man-hours to produce 1000 tons of 
steel, by 1964 it took only 10,900. The mem- 
bership of such large unions as the United 
Steelworkers, the United Auto Workers, and 
the United Mine Workers showed a corre- 
sponding drop in membership. For instance, 
in 1957 the United Steelworkers had a mil- 
lion members, by 1964 just 800,000. 

In 1962 Congress began appropriating 


A Automation has brought great changes to 
the steel industry. Here one man operates 
the control panel of a thousand-foot-long 
line that zinc-coats steel sheets. 


funds to retrain workers whose skills were 
obsolete or inadequate and who had lost 
their jobs as a result of automation. In De- 
cember 1963, Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz pointed out that the labor force in the 
1960’s was growing twice as fast as the num- 
ber of new jobs. Unless the economy could 
grow faster, greatly increased unemployment 
lay ahead. The technological revolution was 
demanding workers with more and more 
skills. But the heads of more than 60 per cent 
of all poor families had received only a grade- 
school education. Mr. Wirtz warned that 


@ U.S. space and missile research. Opposite are: 1. Polaris missile firing from a sub; 2. Tel- 
star; 3. liftoff of a Saturn rocket in the Apollo moon project; 4. astronauts examining a 
Gemini (2-man) space capsule; 5. technicians assembling a Saturn rocket engine; 6. Titan 
ICBM rising from underground; 7. inspection of a Tiros weather satellite. 
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A A team of doctors perform open-heart sur- 
gery at the National Institutes of Health, 
Clinical Center. A heart-lung machine is at 
the right of the operating table. 


youngsters who did not get a good education 
were committing economic suicide. 

New Medicines and Drugs. Science had 
begun working on the so-called “miracle 
drugs” during World War II. But in the dec- 
.ades following many new healing drugs, such 
as streptomycin, were added to the penicillin 
and sulfanilamide widely used during the 
war. New vaccines or drugs to prevent dis- 
eases were developed. The disease polio- 
myelitis (commonly called polio) was virtu- 
ally wiped out in America as a result of the 
discovery and use of Salk and Sabin anti- 
polio vaccines. A vaccine against measles 
seemed to promise success. Drugs to be 
used in the treatment of mental illness, in- 
cluding “tranquilizers” of many kinds, were 
tested and used. Remarkable success in han- 
dling formerly violent mental patients was an 
outstanding result. 

Americans soon found that unrestrained 
use of the new drugs was not the whole 
answer to their medical problems. Over-use 
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of the “miracle drugs” seemed to lessen 
their effectiveness in defending an individual 
against new infections. Drug-resistant strains 
of some bacteria appeared to develop. Side- 
effects of certain tranquilizers were drama- 
tized in the Thalidomide scandal of 1962. 
Pregnant women who used this sleeping pill 
in Europe were delivered of seriously de- 
formed children. Only the fight of Dr. 
Frances Kelsey in the United States Food 
and Drug Administration kept the drug from 
sale in the United States. Even so, some 
tragedies occurred as a result of the use of 
test samples of the drug by expectant mothers. 

Despite these sobering facts, medicine in 
general made great strides forward. New 
medical and surgical techniques were being 
rapidly developed, including “open-heart 
surgery’ and new approaches to brain sur- 
gery. Success was attained in transplanting 
internal organs and reattaching severed limbs. 
By 1964 the average life expectancy of Amer- 
ican women was 73, that of men 67. 


THE “POPULATION EXPLOSION” 
AND ITS RESULTS 


1. How did the American population 
change in size and location? 

2. What effects had population changes 
on cities and suburbs? 


3. What new problems were created for 
the schools? 


The Increase in Size. The population of 
the United States began to grow rapidly in 
the 1940’s. The reason was that the birth 
rate, which had declined sharply during the 
depression of the 1930’s, soared during World 
War II and after. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
population grew 14.5 per cent, rising from 
131,669,000 to 151,300,000. From 1950 to 


THE 1960 CENSUS SHOWS: 
POPULATION CHANGES BY STATE... 
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1960 it increased 18.5 per cent, reaching 
179,323,000 in the 1960 Census. Estimates 
made periodically by the Census Bureau 
placed the population of the United States 
at over 200,000,000 in January 1968. 

The Movement of Population. The 1960 
Census recorded more than the growth of 
population. (1) It also revealed that Amer- 
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icans were moving from rural areas to larger 
towns and cities. (2) But at the same time, 
they were moving into the suburbs of these 
cities and towns rather than into the central 
cities. (3) Americans were moving to the 
warmer areas—Florida, the Pacific Coast 
states, the Southwest. (4) Negroes were 
moving northward, out of the South. By 1960 
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more than half of all Negro Americans 
lived outside the South, mainly in Northern 
and Midwestern cities. 

The Flood Hits the Suburbs. The swelling 
population in the suburbs surrounding the 
great cities was one of the most important 
social changes of midcentury America. Sub- 
urbs had started to expand in the 1920's, but 
first the depression of the 1930’s and then the 
war years kept their growth to a slow pace. 
After 1945 a great migration took place, and 
from 1940 to 1960 the suburbs grew twice as 
fast as the central cities. Let us see why. 

A number of factors—(1) the demand for 
homes and living space, (2) increased in- 
comes and a backlog of savings, (3) new 
techniques of building mass-produced hous- 
ing, (4) more widespread automobile owner- 
ship, and (5) government insurance of home 
mortgages through the FHA—all combined 
to pour a torrent of people into new and old 
suburbs. By 1955, approximately 42 million 
persons out of a total population of 167 mil- 
lion lived in suburbs. The 1960 Census 
showed for the first time a decline in the 
population of major cities, accompanied by a 
startling suburban population growth aver- 
aging 48 per cent. 

From 1945 to 1955 we had the biggest 
home-building boom in our history. More 
than ten million new homes were built. Per- 
haps a fifth of our population was rehoused, 
much of it in wholly new, planned towns like 
Park Forest, Illinois, and Levittown, New 
York. These were suburban developments 
which included large numbers of new, rela- 
tively low-cost houses, shopping centers, 
theaters, play areas for children, and other 
recreational facilities. Most families living in 
these new suburbs were young middle- 
income families “on their way up” econom- 
ically. There were many children and few 
old people in the new towns. 

This great migration of people placed 
severe strains on local governments in both 
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new and expanding older suburbs. An ex- 
plosive increase in school-age population was 
a major problem. But the suburbs had to ex- 
pand their police, fire, and other services as 
well as their school facilities. Limited by the 
state governments as to how much they 
could borrow, they had to rely heavily on 
property taxes to raise needed funds. But 
they found that the newcomers added more 
direct cost to the local budget than they sup- 
plied in revenue. Light industries and larger 
commercial establishments, which could fur- 
nish tax revenues to meet the needs, began to 
move to suburban areas. Many suburbs went 
to great lengths to attract light industry. This 
was not always a solution, however, as indus- 
try brought with it workers and their families, 
further crowding the schools. 

Another serious problem resulting from 
suburban growth has been the need of im- 
proved transportation into and out of cities. 
New roads have been built but have lagged 
behind the need caused by increased traffic. 
Traffic congestion and parking problems in 
the cities have become serious problems. 
Many large stores have moved out of the 
cities to suburban shopping centers, cutting 
city tax revenues. 

Schools and the Population Explosion. It 
was estimated that in 1966 those under 25 
years of age would constitute more than half 
the total population of the United States. In 
1963, some 47 million pupils were attending 
all schools, public and private, from kinder- 
garten through high school. About 35 mil- 
lion were in elementary schools and 12 mil- 
lion were in high school. With the popula- 
tion growing at the rate of around 3 million 
a year, the need for more teachers and more 
schools was obvious. At the same time there 
was a clear need for improved teacher train- 
ing, better pay for teachers, and better edu- 
cation for both gifted children and those who 
would leave school to enter the labor force 
at the earliest opportunity. 


INCREASE IN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 
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With automation destroying jobs every 
day, particularly those requiring little skill, 
new efforts were made to persuade students 
not to drop out of high school. It was clear 
in 1965 that, unless the current trend could 
be reversed, one-third of the over 25 million 
youngsters who would enter the labor market 
in a ten-year period would not have high- 
school diplomas. Locating jobs for this one- 
third would be a difficult task, since in 1963 
unemployment among young people under 
21 was 2% times as high as among the whole 
population. Automation was eliminating 
thousands of unskilled jobs. In 1964 there 
were 50 per cent more school drop-outs than 
there were jobs for unskilled workers. Not 
only unemployment, but delinquency as well 
was highest among those who failed to com- 
plete high school. 

How was America meeting the problem 
of educating greater numbers and improving 


the quality of education at the same time? 
During the 1950’s the larger and wealthier 
states were able to raise teachers’ salaries, 
build more schools, and meet rising per-pupil 
costs. But poorer local and state govern- 
ments found it difficult to meet the huge 
financial burdens involved in rapid expan- 
sion. A White House Conference on Educa-. 
tion in: November 1955, pointed up the fact 
that there were wide differences in school 
expenditures and facilities. In 1956 a bill in 
Congress allocating $1.6 billion in Federal 
aid for school construction over a four-year 
period seemed about to supply an answer. 
But it was defeated when Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell of New York added an 
amendment forbidding the use of Federal 
money by states or counties maintaining 
segregated school systems. 

In 1958 Congress was alarmed by the 
demonstrated scientific advancement of the 
Soviet Union shown by its launching of the 
earth satellites, Sputnik I and II, the preced- 
ing year. The National Defense Education 
Act of September 1958 authorized the spend- 
ing of over one billion dollars in matching 
grants to the states for educational programs 
in the next four years. In 1964 Congress 
passed an important aid bill providing for 
vocational training, student loans, and aid to 
schools in areas with Federal installations. 

The Crisis in Higher Education. Colleges 
and universities in this same period faced a 
twofold challenge. The population rise meant 
a drastic increase in the number of young 
people of college age at the same time that 
a much higher percentage of these young 
people felt the need for a college education. 
As a result of the generous aid provided in 
the GI bill, veterans of World War II had en- 
rolled in colleges in great numbers, and en- 
rollments jumped from 1,155,000 in 1944 to 
2,659,000 in 1950. There was a short breath- 
ing space after the wave of veterans subsided, 
and then the enrollments began to mount 
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again in the late 1950's. By 1963 total college 
enrollment had reached over four million. 
By 1970, it was expected to be eight or nine 
million. 

More than ever before the future political, 
technical, cultural, and business leadership of 
the nation was coming from college and uni- 
versity graduates. This was all to the good. 
But to meet the student demand, faculties and 
facilities would have to be expanded. Institu- 
tions of higher education, with increasing en- 
rollments, were faced with the problem of 
maintaining high standards. The cost of 
higher education to the student was mount- 
ing, and more scholarships were needed than 
were available. State colleges and universities 
with low tuition were swamped. 

In 1958 Congress passed the National De- 
fense Education Act establishing fellowships 
for students to study the language and cul- 
ture of Russia, China, and India and a num- 
ber of other countries. In 1963, Congress 
authorized $1.2 billion for construction of 
buildings to assist universities to expand their 
facilities. The amount was still far below 
what was needed to cope with expanding 
enrollments. 


Changes in Income Levels. We saw earlier 
that prosperous conditions after 1940 brought 
about a notable increase in the income of 
families in income brackets up to $10,000 a 
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year. In 1929 hardly one-sixth of all Amer- 
ican families had purchasing power in excess 
of $4000 a year. By 1955, more than half of 
all American families had incomes of $4000 
or more a year. By 1963, half the families in 
the United States had annual incomes, before 
taxes, of between $6000 and $10,000. Nearly 
a fifth of the families had incomes of $15,000 
and over before taxes. 

This increase in the purchasing power of 
more and more families was a major force in 
the dramatic expansion of our economy be- 
tween 1945 and 1960. This expansion was 
continuous except for brief business reces- 
sions in 1949 and 1954, a more serious one in 
1957-1958, and a brief recession in 1960- 
1961. A measure of the steady expan- 
sion of our economy despite the brief re- 
cession periods was the rise in the Gross 
National Product (the value of all goods and 
services produced in a given year). It in- 
creased from $284.6 billion in 1950 to over 
$600 billion in 1964. 

These years witnessed a real redistribution 
of income in the United States. In 1929 the 
top 5 per cent of American families had re- 
ceived, after taxes, 33 per cent of the national 
income. By 1956 this group was receiving 18 
per cent of the national income. Labor, 
which had received 18 per cent in 1929, was 
receiving 29 per cent in the late 1950’s. Better 
living standards in America had come to 
mean more and better food and clothing, 
better housing, and more automobiles, more 
refrigerators and other home appliances, 
more television sets, and more recreational 
opportunities for workers. 

Poverty Amidst Affluence. A headline in 
the New York Times for January 13, 1964, 
read: “Nation Posed for New Surge of Pros- 
perity.” The gross national product, it was 
predicted, might reach $620 billion. And 
this wealth, as we have just pointed out, 
would be widely shared among the American 
people. Yet, amidst these prosperous condi- 


A America is a land of great wealth. In our affluent society traffic jams are often caused 
by Sunday drivers out for pleasure, as on the Chicago expressway at left. More and 
more families can afford the boat, equipment, and leisure time for water skiing. 


tions, 36 million Americans (or about 20 per 
cent of the population) had family incomes 
of less than $3000 annually. Among the poor 
were half the senior citizens over 65, unem- 
ployed coal miners, textile workers, and over 
half the families living in rural areas. Al- 
though three-quarters of the poor were white, 
half of all Negroes were at the poverty level. 

In declaring his “war against poverty,” 
President Lyndon Johnson in 1964 asked 


Congress for slightly over $1 billion to retrain 
the unemployed, to expand vocational educa- 
tion, to replace both city and rural slums with 
livable housing, and to improve health condi- 
tions among the poor. In 1964, 3.5 million 
Americans were out of work. In other words, 
5% per cent of a labor force of nearly seventy 
million was unemployed. President Johnson 
proposed that a nation as wealthy as ours 
take action to remedy these conditions. 


VY America is also a land of deep poverty. Much is found in depressed coal-mining regions 
in “Appalachia.” Below right, unemployed West Virginia coal miners show their hope- 
lessness and sense of failure. At left are a miner’s children in eastern Kentucky. 


Crime and Juvenile Delinquency. Despite 
widespread prosperity, improved health and 
housing, more gadgets and comforts, Amer- 
icans had to face other serious social prob- 
lems besides pockets of poverty. One was a 
sharp rise in major crimes, from 1.8 million 
in 1950 to 2.8 million in 1960. Violent crime 
was particularly prevalent, perhaps because 
of violence in literature, television, and mo- 
tion pictures, perhaps because of population 
movements and the rootlessness resulting 
therefrom. 

The movement to the suburbs left in the 
cities a disproportionate number of members 
of the underprivileged, tension-ridden, mi- 
nority groups such as Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, and poorly educated people who 
were hard-hit by technological unemploy- 
ment. Violent crime in city parks, gang war- 
fare by juvenile delinquents, open thefts in 
expensive hotels made many people begin to 
think of the cities as jungles, despite the ef- 
forts of enlarged police forces. 


Another disturbing development was the 
revival of gangsterism and organized crime, 
revolving around gambling, narcotics, and 
prostitution. A special Senate investigating 
committee under the Chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver of Tennessee revealed in 
1951 that racketeers were allied with police 
and city officials in many of the great cities 
of the United States. 

A most alarming development was the rise 
in juvenile crime and delinquency. Not only 
did crimes of violence increase in this age 
group, but the increase was not confined to 
underprivileged city gang members. A sur- 
prising amount of violent and serious crimes 
were committed by teen-agers in comfortable 
suburban settings. In 1960 police arrests of 
youths under 18 were 320,669 as compared 
to only 34,600 in 1950. 

Causes for this serious situation were not 
easy to pin down. Family instability and a 
high divorce rate (about one-fourth of all 
marriages ended in divorce) seemed major 


Juvenile delinquency breeds among teen-age gang members in barren city surroundings. 
Frustration, rootlessness, lack of guidance from parents, and misplaced admiration of 
violence seem to be among basic causes. 


factors. Increased employment of married 
women away from home was another. By 
1960 over 22 million American women were 
gainfully employed and of these 13 million 
were married. The lack of moral certainties 
among Americans despite increased church 
attendance and membership also seemed to 
enter the picture. In a complex world adults 
were not giving young people the strong 
guidance formerly expected of family heads. 


The Schools and the Negro. The last two 
decades have witnessed major developments 
in the struggle to achieve full citizenship and 
equal rights for the Negro. Many changes 
that occurred in the status of the Negro from 
1940 to 1952 were mentioned in Chapter 22. 
Some of the most significant changes after 
1952 came in the field of education. In a 
series of decisions beginning in 1935, the 
Supreme Court ordered various states prac- 
ticing racial segregation in education to open 
graduate and professional schools to Negroes, 
unless these states could provide separate 
facilities that were fully equal to those for 
whites. The cost of such separate and equal 
facilities for a small number of students was 
prohibitive. Gradually Negroes were ad- 
mitted to Southern graduate and professional 
schools, until by 1953 more than fifteen hun- 
dred Negroes were enrolled in such institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


The Supreme Court Speaks. Very early in 
his first term President Eisenhower had the 
task of appointing a new Chief Justice of the 
United States. He named Governor Earl 
Warren of California, well known for his 
successful administration of that state. By 
the middle of his second term, Eisenhower 
had appointed all but three members then 
sitting on the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court during these years consistently upheld 
the constitutional rights of individuals in 
such areas as racial segregation, charges of 
communism, and freedom of religion. The 
Court was subjected to a good deal of criti- 
cism because of its decisions. 

In May 1954, the Supreme Court (in 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kan.) declared that segregation in public 
schools was unconstitutional, because it de- 
prived Negroes of the equal protection of the 
law as guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. This decision overruled the decision in 
the case of Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), which 
had stated that “separate but equal” facilities 
for Negroes were constitutional. Chief Justice 
Warren, speaking for a unanimous Court, 
said: “We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of separate but equal 
has no place. Separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal.” 

At the time of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion, segregation in schools was either re- 
quired or allowed by law in seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia. The Supreme 
Court recognized that it was dealing with a 
complex matter. In May 1955, the Court set 
forth a formula designed to help school 
systems accommodate to the 1954 decision. No 
specific time limit was set for compliance. 
Local Federal district courts and local school 
districts were directed to “assess” their situa- 
tions and recognize the “administrative “com- 
plexities.” They were to insure a “prompt and 
reasonable start,” and do the job with “all 
deliberate speed” as quickly as “practicable.” 
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The Supreme Court today contains five members who regularly vote with Chief Justice Earl 
Warren to use the Court’s power to strengthen civil rights, protect individual liberties, and 


extend political democracy. Can you identify all the justices? Which appointees of Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt still sit on the Court? 


Delays in Desegregation. Following the 
decision, the District of Columbia ended 
legal segregation. Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Texas had all made 
starts on desegregation by 1956. By 1958 
some 792 school districts had either com- 
pleted or begun the process of desegregation. 
But opposition to the Supreme Court decision 
was widespread in the South, especially in 
Virginia and the Deep South. And a number 
of states adopted laws to furnish “massive 
resistance” to the decision. 

On September 29, 1958, the Supreme 
Court handed down a unanimous decision 
in the case of Little Rock, Arkansas, where 
the state governor had closed the high school 
and refused to obey a Federal court order to 
integrate. President Eisenhower had been 
compelled to use Federal troops to reopen 
the high school after the governor used state 
troops to prevent the entry of nine Negro 
pupils in September 1957. The Supreme 
Court’s views in this case applied to resist- 
ance in other states as well. The Court said 
that desegregation should not be postponed. 
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Most important from a constitutional point of 
view, the Court warned that the case in- 
volved the defiance of Court orders by the 
governor and state legislature. And the Court 
stated: “No state legislator or executive or ju- 
dicial officer can war against the Constitution 
without violating his undertaking to support 
it.” The Court struck at plans to close all pub- 
lic schools and substitute “private” segregated 
schools with state support by announcing: 
“State support of segregated schools through 
any arrangement, management, funds or 
property cannot be squared with the [Four- 
teenth] amendment’s command that no state 
shall deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 
Southern states, however, tried many 
methods of avoiding or slowing down inte- 
gration. A common technique was “token” 
integration of schools. As a result, by the end 
of 1963 only a small per cent of the Negro 
public school children in the eleven South- 
ern states were attending elementary and 
secondary schools with whites. There were 
6142 school districts but only 1141 were de- 
segregated even in token fashion. This situa- 
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tion, however, was not confined to the South. 
In many Northern cities there was de facto 
segregation. The boundaries of school dis- 
tricts were drawn on residential lines, often 
resulting in segregated schools. The situation 
in New York and Chicago was especially se- 
rious. In October 1963, over 250,000 Negro 
and white school children stayed out of 
school for a day in Chicago to protest the 
situation. And, in February 1964, in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
Northern cities there were similar boycotts of 
classes. In New York City, 464,361 pupils 
(44.8 per cent of the total enrollment) stayed 
out of school on February 3, 1964. Since the 
normal absentee rate was 10 per cent, this 
meant that approximately 360,000 pupils 
joined the peaceful boycott. 

The national issue of integrated schools 
tended to overshadow the various plans to 
improve education in general. Many of these 
were based upon hopes for greater Federal 
financial assistance. 


By the fall of 1963 only South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Mississippi still resisted all 
forms of desegregation. But even their resist- 
ance was breaking down. In September, 
1962, the University of Mississippi admitted — 
a Negro transfer student, James Meredith, 
but only after rioting on the campus and the 
death of two onlookers. President Kennedy 
was forced to dispatch Federal troops and 
the National Guard. Federal Marshals re- 
mained to protect Meredith until his gradua- 


~ tion in August 1963. 


Clemson College in South Carolina, a state 
institution, admitted a Negro student in 
peaceful compliance with a court order in 
early 1963. Alabama, the last stronghold, fell 
in June 1963, as Governor George C. Wallace 
yielded to National Guard troops and per- 
mitted the enrollment of two Negro students. 

The Negro’s Right to Vote. The right to 
vote was supposedly assured to the Negro by 
the Fifteenth Amendment (p. 114). But 
literacy tests (applied to Negroes, but seldom 


VW Negroes in Georgia receive instruction on how to fill out registration forms for 
voting. Classes have been held in several cities in an effort to increase Negro 
voting power, an important weapon in the fight against segregation. 
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to whites), poll taxes, and discriminatory 
registration practices blocked Negro voting. 
The Supreme Court in important decisions 
in 1940, 1944, and 1953 struck down many 
state laws as unconstitutional under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. But local voter registra- 
tion officials continued to ask constitutional 
questions of Negroes that usually were not 
asked of whites or used various delaying 
tactics to hinder them from registering. Ne- 
groes were refused the right to register in 
many states. 

In 1957 and 1960, the Civil Rights Acts 
passed by Congress created a Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate such practices. In 
1961, Attorney General Robert Kennedy be- 
gan filing suits in the Federal courts charging 
white registrars with preventing Negroes 
from registering to vote. Results began to be 
achieved. For instance, in one case, a Federal 
judge in Montgomery, Alabama, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1962, ordered 1100 Negroes added to 
the voter lists. Two years earlier the Supreme 
Court in Gomillion v. Lightfoot had found 
that political districting along racial lines so 
as to restrict Negro participation was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Beginning in 1961 the Student Non-Violent 
Co-ordinating Committee and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference led by the 
Reverend Martin Luther King began to con- 
centrate on registering Negro voters. While 
they had considerable success in urban areas, 
their field workers frequently met with vio- 
lence and intimidation in the small towns 
and rural areas of the South. In February 1964, 
the Twenty-fourth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was adopted. It abolished the poll 
tax (or any tax) as a prerequisite for voting 
in Federal elections. Five states—Virginia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas— 
still had this restriction on the right to vote. 
The abolition of the poll tax in elections for 
Federal office holders removed one more 
block used to deprive Negroes of the vote. 


A Civil rights leader Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
(right) was awarded an honorary degree by 
Yale University in June, 1964. He later won 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 


“Sit-Ins” and “Freedom Rides.” In 1957— 
1958 Negroes in Montgomery, Alabama, led 
by the Reverend Martin Luther King, con- 
ducted a yearlong boycott of the city buses 
to protest segregation. The boycott ended 
when a Federal court issued an injunction 
against segregation on buses. Dr. King had 
demonstrated the effectiveness of peaceful 
boycotts and demonstrations. He preached 
non-violence similar to that used by Gandhi 
in India to press for independence from 
Britain. 

In 1960 students began sit-in demonstra- 
tions at restaurants and at lunch counters of 
department and dime stores in many South- 
ern states to protest segregated eating fa- 
cilities. This movement spread rapidly. A 
year later whites and Negroes began to ride 
interstate buses to test segregation in bus 
terminals. There was violence used against 
them in Alabama, and many were arrested in 
Mississippi. The “freedom rides” stimulated 
Federal action, and gradually segregation in 
interstate travel facilities was being ended. 
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Opposed to the activities of these non- 
violent demonstrators were two groups, white 
extremists and a Negro organization known 
as the Black Muslims. Both these groups 
stood for complete and rigid segregation of 
the races. 

Discrimination in Housing. President John 
F. Kennedy took several actions designed to 
further Negro rights. In March 1961, he ap- 
pointed a Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunities, headed by Vice-President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. On November 20, 1962, 
President Kennedy issued an executive order 
prohibiting racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in housing built, purchased, or financed 
with Federal assistance. Kennedy had criti- 
cized President Eisenhower during the 1960 
campaign for not signing a similar order. The 
executive order covered Federally-owned or 
operated housing, public housing, and hous- 
ing in urban renewal projects subsidized by 
the Federal government. In addition, it cov- 
ered housing constructed with Federal loans, 
including homes and apartment buildings in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administration 
or Veterans Administration. The executive 
order instructed Federal agencies to “use their 
good offices and to take other appropriate ac- 
tion permitted by law, including the institu- 
tion of appropriate litigation” to promote the 
abandonment of discrimination in Federally 
financed housing already constructed. 

The 100th Anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The pace of the civil 
rights movement speeded up in 1963. Thou- 
sands of Negroes, many of them school chil- 
dren, staged non-violent protest marches in 
Birmingham, Alabama, in May. They were 
attacked by police dogs and fire hoses and 
arrested for “parading without a permit.” 
Non-violence turned into rioting and bitter 
feelings developed. Then the white business 
leaders reached an agreement with the Negro 
leaders promising to desegregate lunch count- 
ers, restrooms, and drinking fountains, and to 
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begin hiring Negroes for jobs previously de- 
nied them. Yet the hatred and bitterness en- 
gendered by violence could not be easily dis- 
pelled. In 1964 serious riots by Negroes in 
New York and New Jersey dramatized their 
demands for better jobs, education, and hous- 
ing. 

on June 11, 1963, President Kennedy pro- 
claimed a state of “moral crisis” and stated: 
“We cannot say to 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion that . . . the only way they are going to 
get their rights is to go into the streets and 
demonstrate.” Then he asked Congress to 
pass the most far-reaching civil rights law in 
American history. The proposed new civil 
rights program would (1) prohibit discrim- 
ination in all private businesses, public ac- 
commodations, and industries that affect 
interstate commerce; (2) empower the Jus- 
tice Department to begin school and other 
desegregation cases on its own initiative; 
(3) establish a Community Relations Service 
to work with local biracial groups in eliminat- 
ing injustices; (4) forbid use of Federal 
money in aid programs where racial dis- 
crimination existed; (5) appropriate $1.3 
billion to expand job-training and vocational 
education that would especially benefit Ne- 
groes; (6) establish a Federal equal employ- 
ment opportunities commission to prevent job 
discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
national origin, or sex. It would also (7) for- 
bid various tactics used by some voting 
registrars to keep Negroes off the voting rolls. 

The bill was introduced in the House on 
June 19. To emphasize to Congress the pub- 
lic support for the law over 200,000° whites 
and Negroes came to Washington for a 
peaceful demonstration on August 28. In a 
quiet, orderly fashion they marched from the 
Washington Monument to the Lincoln Me- 
morial in the largest public demonstration 
ever held in Washington. 

The bill was blocked in the House Rules 
Committee by the Virginia chairman, How- 


“Watch your step!” 


“This place isn’t big enough for both of us.” 


A Which cartoon advocates eliminating segregation? What warning is given to Negroes? 


ard W. Smith. But President Johnson in- 
sisted on action and on January 30, 1964, the 
Committee sent the bill to the House floor 
for debate. On February 10, 1964, the House 
passed the bill by a vote of 290 to 130. 

In the Senate, however, Southern oppo- 
nents started a filibuster on March 30 to 
block a vote on the bill. (A filibuster refers 
to the Senate practice of unlimited debate. 
This can be stopped by two-thirds of the 
Senators voting cloture, or the end of un- 
limited debate.) Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(Democrat of Minnesota) in advocating the 
bill said: “We know that until racial justice 
and freedom are a reality in this land, our 
Union will remain profoundly imperfect.” 
On May 8, President Johnson visited Atlanta, 
Georgia, where over a half a million people 


lined the streets to see his motorcade. He 
told the state legislature that “full participa- 
tion in our society can no longer be denied 
men because of their race or color. The rights 
of no single American are secure until the 
rights of all Americans are secure.” 

On June 10, 1964, the Northern Demo- 
crats and the Republicans led by Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois voted cloture 
by 71 to 29, to end a filibuster of record 
length. It was only the sixth time in its his- 
tory that the Senate had voted to cut off un- 
limited debate. The Senate then passed the 
strongest civil rights bill since Reconstruction 
days on June 19, 1964, by a vote of 73 to 27. 
The House accepted the amended bill by a 
vote of 289 to 126 and President Johnson 
signed it on July 2. (See pages 506, 511.) 
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Changing Patterns. Literature and the arts 
in the past few decades have undergone 
changes as marked as those in other areas of 
American life. Writers and artists in America 
seemed to follow a similar pattern of develop- 
ment in the decades of the 1930's, 1940’s, and 
1950's. During the depression decade of the 
thirties, both groups were deeply concerned 
with social and economic problems, and such 
problems formed the subject matter of much 
of their writing or painting or sculpture. 
Many were “radical,” “leftist,” or even Com- 
munist. With the Nazi-Soviet non-aggression 
pact of 1939 a large proportion were jolted 
out of their Communist leanings. Soon after, 
they were caught up in the turmoil of World 
War II. 

Writers, Dramatists, and the “New Criti- 
cism.” Following the end of the war in 1945 
and on into the fifties, a remarkable transfor- 
mation was visible in both literature and the 
graphic arts. Social themes were largely 
abandoned by both groups. In literature, the 
“new criticism” came to the fore following 
the establishment of the Kenyon Review by 
John Crowe Ransom in 1939, Avoiding the 
writer's relationship to great social and politi- 
cal issues of the time, the “new criticism” 
dealt with literary form and structure. The 
major contribution of the new critics was the 
“discovery” and re-evaluation of some of 
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America’s greatest neglected writers, includ- 
ing Hawthorne, Melville, Stephen Crane, and 
Henry James. Granville Hicks, an outstand- 
ing writer and critic, wrote in the Saturday 
Review of January 2, 1960, that the novel of 
the 1950’s did not deal “with the kind of 
people who run our society but with mar- 
ginal figures—children, artists, outcasts, fail- 
ures.” “Secondly,” he added, “these novels 
[were] concerned with problems of the in- 
dividual rather than problems of society, 
with problems of identity and relationship, 
problems we can think of as philosophical or 
ethical.” 

There was in ‘the 1950’s an increasing 
frankness of expression about sex in many 
novels as well as preoccupation with individ- 
ual adjustment. J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in 
the Rye was one of the best sellers. Some 
writers, particularly Jack Kerouac, who wrote 
On the Road, called themselves the “Beat 
Generation” and were in personal revolt 
against most of the norms of American life. 
Among the writers highly esteemed by most 
critics were Saul Bellow, Herbert Gold, 
Norman Mailer, Robert Penn Warren, Carson 
McCullers, and Edmund Wilson. 

But not all novelists avoided dealing with 
social problems. In the late 1950’s and early 
1960's, as the drive to end discrimination in- 
tensified, Ralph Ellison, Langston Hughes, 
and James Baldwin wrote powerfully of the 
problems besetting the Negro. Edwin O’Con- 
nor in The Last Hurrah wrote perceptively 
of the struggle of the Irish-American in Bos- 
ton politics. James Michener, who first won 
acclaim for his Tales of the South Pacific, 
published a lengthy historical novel Hawaii, 
analyzing the development of that island 
group's society. 

A number of pre-World War II writers 
remained popular in the 1950’s. Enmnest 
Hemingway wrote a powerful short novel, 
The Old Man and the Sea (initially pub- 
lished in Life). His A Moveable Feast, re- 


counting experiences in Paris of the 1920’s, 
was published posthumously in 1964. William 
Faulkner wrote several more tales of Yoknap- 
atawpha county. And John Steinbeck, who 
in The Grapes of Wrath had described the 
horrors experienced by migrant farmers in 
the 1930’s, in 1962 toured the country and 
wrote with insight of the newer America in 
Travels with Charley. 

Poetry in the 1950’s retreated into Symbol- 
ism, and even the drama dwelt largely on 
problems of individuals rather than social 
themes. Among major playwrights, perhaps, 
only Arthur Miller in The Death of a Sales- 
man (1949) and The Crucible (1953) con- 
tinued to probe deeply into the effect of 
society on the individual. And Tennessee 
Williams in a number of plays, including The 
Glass Menagerie (1945), A Streetcar Named 
Desire (1947), Rose Tattoo (1951), dealt 
with social attitudes in a particular section of 
the country, the South. William Inge, author 
of Come Back, Little Sheba (1950), Picnic 
(1953), and Bus Stop (1955), was one of the 
most sensitive of the playwrights. 

The Pattern in the Graphic Arts. If you 
study some American painting done in the 
1930’s, you will see that artists, like writers, 
were engaged in social protests and were 
sometimes championing the cause of labor, 
in some cases promoting Marxism, and in 
general criticizing inequalities in America. 
Their style was influenced by the Mexican 
revolutionary artists Diego Rivera and José 
Orozco. With the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 
and World War II, disillusionment with 
Marxism came to artists as it came to the 
writers. 

Artists did not give up social content en- 
tirely. George Grosz created etchings show- 
ing the horrors of World War II and Ben 
Shahn created “imaginative parallels of the 
modern world.” But emphasis turned to 
fantasy based on exploration of the subcon- 
scious mind (the result of the interest in 


Freud and modern psychiatry). Americans 
also took up such international modern move- 
ments as Cubism (in the early work of Max 
Weber, John Marin, and Georgia O'Keeffe ) 
and Expressionism (the expression of emo- 
tions roused by the real world rather than 
objective images of the world). 

In the two decades from 1935 to 1955 the 
trend moved from Expressionism to abstrac- 
tion (emphasis on form, color, and design 
rather than graphic representation of ob- 
jects). One explanation that has been given 
is that the problems and tensions of our time 
have been so severe that many artists turned 
from social content to devote themselves to 
“building aesthetic creations independent of 
the outer world, creations which [would] 
embody in plastic form principles of order, 
freedom, harmony so rare in human affairs to- 
day.”* Among leading abstractionist painters 
have been Mark Tobey, Arshile Gorky, and 
Jackson Pollock. 

Abstract sculpture has brought a really 
revolutionary change to the plastic arts. 
“The central mass has opened out, expanded, 
become fluid, much as in painting.” Alex- 
ander Calder’s mobiles and the metal and 
wire sculpture of Richard Lippold and Naum 
Gabo are the most striking examples of the 
new style (see the illustrations, p. 480). 

Music, Serious and Less Serious. Four de- 
velopments in the 1920’s and 1930’s helped 
and spurred on American composers. There 
were (a) the establishment of new sym- 
phony orchestras; (b) the founding of new 
and important schools of music, including the 
Eastman School in Rochester, N. Y., the Juil- 
liard School in New York City, and the 
Curtis Conservatory in Philadelphia, Pa.; 


1Lloyd Goodrich, “Painting and Sculpture,” in 
Robert E. Spiller and Eric Larrabee, eds., American 
Perspectives: The National Self-Image in the Twen- 
tieth Century (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961), p. 90. 

2Tbid., p. 93. 
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Contemporary American art shows great variety in 
techniques, forms of expression, and materials. 
“The Sun,” a wire sculpture by Richard Lippold, is 
at top left. Beside it, a great mobile by Alexander 
Calder which hangs at Kennedy International Air- 
port. At center is “Afternoon,” a painting by 
Andrew Wyeth. At bottom left, Jackson Pollock 
works on a painting on the floor of his studio. 
“Silent Music” by Ben Shahn is at bottom right. 
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(c) the arrival of refugee European musi- 
cians in America and the teaching of serious 
music in American universities; and (d) new 
sources of financial support in the form of 
foundations and endowments. American 
composers responded magnificently to this 
new climate. Among them were Samuel 
Barber, Leonard Bernstein, Aaron Copland, 
David Diamond, George Gershwin, Howard 
Hanson, Roy Harris, Walter Piston, Quincy 
Porter, William Schuman, and Roger Ses- 
sions. 

Americans were hearing more American 
music. Though most concerts were domi- 
nated by European works, a number of con- 
ductors and symphony orchestras made a 
point of introducing and playing American 
works. A leader among these was the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge Kousse- 
vitsky and his successors Charles Munch and 
Erich Leinsdorf. 

By the 1950’s there were thirty-two major 
symphony orchestras where fifty years earlier 
there had been only half a dozen. And in every 
major city there were radio stations concen- 
trating on classical music and broadcasting 
serious plays. Ballet, hardly known in the 
nation in 1900, had two internationally fa- 
mous companies by 1960. Audiences were 
large and enthusiastic when British and Rus- 
sian ballet companies toured the United 
States. 

An important form of American musical 
expression continued to be the operetta and 
the musical comedy presented as a Broadway 
production. The works of Irving Berlin, 
Vincent Youmans, George Gershwin, Jerome 
Kern, and Cole Porter were succeeded by 
those of Richard Rodgers, Frank Loesser, 
and others. 

Jazz, which has been described as “easy to 
listen to but extraordinarily difficult to de- 
scribe and to play,” is still rated by many as 
America’s greatest contribution to music. 
Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman, and other 


jazz musicians were among America’s most 
welcome exports overseas. 

A major trend of the late 1950’s and early 
1960's was the “folk-music craze,” especially 
among college students and young people in 
general. Songs from our distant and recent 
past and songs reaching back to Elizabethan 
England as well as those from many other 
lands were played and sung at innumerable 
gatherings both large and small. 

“Popular” or “Mass” Culture. One issue 
that aroused much concern and _ inspired 
many articles and endless discussion in the 
late 1950’s and early 1960's was the question 
of “mass” culture as opposed to “serious” 
literature, music, art, and drama. The tele- 
vision audience grew by the millions at the 
same time that the calibre of the entertain- 
ment offered either declined or remained in- 
sipid. Dwight MacDonald began in the 1940’s 
to attack popular culture as the product of a 
“sick” society, and continued his articles over 
a number of years into the 1960's. Sociol- 
ogists were concerned over advertising tech- 
niques that were used to sell products to a 
society of consumers. David Riesman in 1950 
made a famous analysis of the mass culture 
in The Lonely Crowd. 

Another cause for concern was the popu- 
larity of violent crime novels in low-priced 
paperback form, notably the works of Mickey 
Spillane. His first novel, I, The Jury, was pub- 
lished in 1950 and by 1954 some 24 million 
copies of his books had been issued. Along- 
side this was the popularity of comic books, 
many of them dealing with crime and sadism. 
Dr. Frederick Wertham in a book called 
Seduction of the Innocent in the early 1950's 
connected the reading of crime and horror 
comics with the rising juvenile crime rate. 
But at the same time, in the 1950’s and 1960's 
substantial publishers were publishing an in- 
creasing number of fine works in low-priced 
paperback editions. These books, including 
both reprints of classics and new works in 
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A Professor Thomas Pettigrew of Harvard ap- 
pears on national educational television 
introducing a series of programs called 
“Dynamics of Desegregation.” 


many areas, were displayed in drugstores, 
supermarkets, railroad stations, airports, and 
elsewhere along with much trash, and they 
were being bought and read. Paperback 
book stores began to enjoy an increasing 
amount of business, and many traditional 
book stores developed paperback sections. 

Another hopeful sign was the development 
of and growing interest in educational tele- 
vision and radio. The Ford Foundation, the 
National Citizens’ Committee for Educational 
Television, and citizens’ committees in many 
cities helped establish educational stations by 
the mid 1950’s. These offered the viewer a 
choice between commercially sponsored pro- 
grams of entertainment and such things as 
fine music, lectures, art appreciation, and 
language courses. 
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Commercial television was excellent in 
covering sports, political conventions, and 
presidential election campaigns, and in offer- 
ing regular serious discussion programs on 
current topics, such as the Meet the Press 
series. And when the National Broadcasting 
Company presented on television a three- 
hour-long premiére of Sir Lawrence Olivier’s 
production of Richard III, it was demon- 
strated what better programming could do for 
cultural development. Certainly, television 
properly programmed held out the promise 
of a cultural richness for the average citizen 
that no previous age or society had offered. 


IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying or 
explaining each of them. 

2. How much had been accomplished in 
manned space flights by 1965? What was the 
aim of Project Apollo? 

3. What important scientific achievements 
had been accomplished by earth satellites? 

4. List first the benefits and then the prob- 
lems resulting from new products and new 
methods of production. 

5. Could technological unemployment re- 
sulting from automation be remedied? 

6. What medical advances helped increase 
the life expectancy of Americans? 

7. What problems developed in the United 
States as a result of the “population explo- 
sion”? 

8. How was city crime related to the move- 
ment of population to the suburbs? 


9. How has the problem of rising school 
enrollment and costs been solved? Or does 
it still need solution? 

10. Can colleges and universities cope with 
the enormous increases in enrollment occur- 
ring in the 1960’s? What has caused it? 

11. Account for the persistence of poverty 
in a prosperous America. What is being done 
about it? 

12. Account for the rise in violent crime, 
gangsterism, and juvenile delinquency. What 
“moral climate” was demonstrated by the re- 
sults of the Senate investigation of organized 
crime? 

13. Explain the intensification of the Ne- 
gro’s drive for civil rights in the 1950’s and 
1960's. 

14. What progress has been made in this 
drive? What still remains to be accom- 
plished? Is segregation a regional or a na- 
tional problem? 

15. Outline the part played by the Supreme 
Court in ending segregation. Outline the 
part played by Congress and the President. 

16. Relate the description of literature and 
the arts in this chapter to the other aspects of 
American life that you have studied in this 
and the two preceding chapters. Do the arts 
reflect life or does the artist today look ahead 
rather than at the world around him? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Read one of the novels or plays men- 
tioned in this chapter and explain its relation 
to American life and society today. 

2. Get the texts of the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957, 1960, and 1964. Compare them as to 
(a) scope, (b) enforcement provisions, 
(c) effect on Negroes, (d) effect on Ameri- 
can society in general. 

3. Review the characteristics of the United 
States in its earlier prosperous decade, the 
1920’s. Compare the 1920's to the 1950’s and 
1960’s in terms of (a) the impact of pros- 


perity on the worker, (b) the extent to which 
the benefits of prosperity were distributed 
among the people, (c) the bases of the pros- 
perity, (d) the danger of an abrupt end to the 
period of prosperity, (e) the effects on litera- 
ture and the arts. 

4. List all the problem areas in America 
today that you think could be turned over to 
a “domestic Peace Corps” and tell how such 
a group could be organized to remedy these 
problems. 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources and Pictures 


Year, the Annual Picture History, Simon 
and Schuster, contains photographs record- 
ing the leading events of each year. - Stu- 
dents should refer to pictures and contem- 
porary documents published in current news- 
papers and magazines where files are available 
to them. Rich sources are Time, Life, Look, 
and Newsweek magazines. - Modern works 
of art can be seen in most museums. Also 
helpful is a book by Alfred H. Barr (ed.), 
Masters of Modern Art, The Museum of 
Modern Art. 


Special Accounts 


J. B. Conant, The Education of American 
Teachers, McGraw-Hill, recommends far- 
reaching changes in the preparation of 
teachers. + Congressional Quarterly Service, 
Civil Rights in the United States: Legislative, 
Executive, Judicial Action in the Postwar 
Years, Washington, is thorough and dispas- 
sionate. - H. Gold (ed.), Fiction of the 
Fifties, Doubleday, describes trends and au- 
thors of the decade. + M. Harrington, The 
Other America: Poverty in the United States, 
Penguin, gives a detailed account. - L. E. 
Lomax, The Negro Revolt, Harper, describes 
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the civil rights movement. - E. M. McKee, 
People Act: Stories of How Americans Are 
Coming Together to Deal with Their Com- 
munity Problems, Harper. Case histories of 
community co-operation on such problems as 
schools, hospitals, racial relations, etc. * R. E. 
Spiller and E. Larrabee (eds.), American 
Perspectives: The National Self Image in the 
Twentieth Century, Harvard U. Press. Con- 
tains interpretive essays on art, literature, 
poetry, music. » S. Udall, The Quiet Crisis, 
Holt, is a powerful appeal by a Secretary of 
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the Interior for conservation and a warning 
about rural and city slums. 


Biography and Fiction 


Read as many as you can of the books 
mentioned in the last section of the chapter. 
* James Baldwin’s various books, including 
Notes of a Native Son, Dial, portray some 
difficulties facing the Negro. + John Stein- 
beck, Travels with Charley, Viking, describes 
the various sections of the nation today. 


Central Concepts: 


1.The impact of President Kennedy on the 
country and the Presidency. 

2. Kennedy’s achievements at home and abroad. 

3. How Congress blocked Kennedy’s programs. 

4, President Johnson’s success with Congress. 

5. Johnson’s drive for the Great Society: Civil 


Rights—Medicare—Education—Immigration— 
Housing—and the War on Poverty. 
6. Containment of aggression in Southeast Asia. 
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John F. Kennedy 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
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Robert S. McNamara 
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Lyndon B. Johnson 
Hubert Humphrey 
Robert Weaver 


Key Events 


Bay of Pigs Invasion 
Cuban Missile Crisis 
Test Ban Treaty 

War in Vietnam 
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Trade Expansion Act 
Minimum Wage Raised 


Key Terms 


New Frontiers 

Alliance for Progress 

Agency for International 
Development (AID) 

Peace Corps 

NATO 

EEC (Common Market ) 

Foreign Aid 

Reapportionment 

War on Poverty 

“Doves’—“Hawks” 


Sargent Shriver 

Fidel Castro 
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Nikita Khrushchev 
Charles de Gaulle 
Barry Goldwater 
William Westmoreland 
Thurgood Marshall 


Baker v. Carr 
Kennedy Assassination 
Civil Rights Acts 
Campaign of 1964 
Immigration Act 
Dominican Crisis 
Urban Riots 


Great Society 
Office of Economic 
Opportunity 
Job Corps 
Voting Rights 
Medicare 
89th Congress 
Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution 
Model Cities 
Negro Ghettoes 
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New Frontiers 
and the 
Great Society 


Let every nation know, whether it 
wishes us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe to assure the survival 
and success of liberty. 


Joun F. KENNEDY 
Inaugural Address 
(January 20, 1961) 
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7 oe CHALLENGE 

Ee oF NEW FRONTIERS — 
| 1. Explain ihe President's a about 
a “new generation of Americans.” 


: 2. What challenges did President Kennedy 
call upon Americans to face? 


3. What type of men did Keovedy select 2 


as his advisers? 


It was a cold, sparkling morning following 
a blizzard that had all but paralyzed the 
eastern seaboard, when John F. Kennedy 
stood on the steps of the Capitol on January 
20, 1961, and delivered his Inaugural Ad- 
dress. “Let the word go forth from this time 
and place, to friend and foe alike,” he an- 
nounced, “that the torch has been passed to 
a new generation of Americans, born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined by a 
hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient 
heritage, and unwilling to witness or permit 


the slow undoing of those human rights to 
which this nation has always been committed, 
and to which we are committed today at 
home and around the world.” 

He pledged his support of the United Na- 
tions, “our last best hope,” and promised aid 
to underdeveloped societies. He urged that 
the Soviet Union begin anew with the United 
States “the quest for peace.” “Let us never 
negotiate out of fear, but let us never fear to 
negotiate,” he added. And he closed with a 
ringing challenge: “In your hands, my fellow 
citizens, will rest the final success or failure 
of our course. ... In the long history of the 
world, only a few generations have been 
granted the role of defending freedom in its 
hour of maximum danger. ... The energy, 
the faith, the devotion which we bring to this 
endeavor will light our country and all who 
serve it—and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world. And so, my fellow 
Americans, ask not what your country can do 
for you, ask what you can do for your coun- 


try.” 


<q President John F. Kennedy de- 
livers his inaugural address in 
Washington on January 20, 
1961. He assumed for the post- 
World War Il generation of 
political leaders the responsi- 
bility of facing up to the chal- 
lenges offered to America by 
the present and the future. He 
urged Americans to look for 
ways to be of service to their 
country. 


A President Kennedy meeting with members of his cabinet in 1961. At his right is his 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, and at his left, Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon. 
Vice-President Johnson and Defense Secretary McNamara sit opposite the President. 


The new President saw America not as an 
old nation, self-righteous and self-satisfied 
in its national prosperity. He saw it rather as 
a young nation dissatisfied with the status 
quo, eager to expand its economy further, a 
young nation caring for its ideals of equality 
of opportunity under freedom. To him it 
was a nation willing to assume the responsi- 
bility for the “struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, 
and war itself’—at home and abroad. 

The Cabinet and Other Advisers. Presi- 
dent Kennedy chose for his cabinet members 
and for his special advisers largely men 
ranging in age from their thirties to their 
early fifties who were able and dynamic, in- 
telligent and well educated. Outstanding 
among the cabinet appointments were Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara (a Republican 
who had been president of the Ford Motor 
Company), Secretary of the Treasury C. 


Douglas Dillon, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy (the President’s brother ), Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, and Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall. Adlai E. Steven- 
son was appointed United States ambassador 
to the United Nations, and that post was 
given cabinet status. Secretary Goldberg was 
appointed to the Supreme Court in 1963 upon 
the retirement of Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
Willard Wirtz became Secretary of Labor. 

Many of President Kennedy’s special ad- 
visers came from Harvard and other lead- 
ing universities. Former Harvard dean 
McGeorge Bundy and historian Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., were among the President's 
Special Assistants. Director of the Budget 
David E. Bell and Ambassador to India 
John K. Galbraith were both from the Har- 
vard faculty. Closest to Kennedy of all his 
Special Assistants was Theodore C. Sorensen 
of Nebraska, who had worked with the Pres- 
ident since his days in the Senate. 
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CHALLENGES 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


1. What over-all problems needed to be 
solved in Latin America? 


2. What approaches were taken in the 
Alliance for Progress and the Peace 
Corps? 

3. Evaluate the results of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis. 


The Alliance for Progress and AID. Amer- 
ica’s relations with Latin America deterio- 
rated after World War II, as we have already 
noted. At the same time many unstable 
republics to the south, beset with economic 
and social problems, badly needed help to 
put them on the road to political stability 
and economic progress. President Kennedy 
in March 1961 proposed a ten-year plan 
which was designed to achieve several goals 
at the same time. It was to take the form of 
an Alliance for Progress. 

Under the Alliance for Progress plan, Latin 
American countries and the United States 
would co-operate in satisfying the basic needs 
of the people of the Americas for housing, 


ORIGINAL GOALS OF 
THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


To improve and strengthen democratic institutions. 

To accelerate economic and social development. 

To build houses. 

To correct unjust and uneconomic systems of land owner- 
ship and use. 

To assure fair wages and satisfactory working condi- 
tions. 

To wipe out illiteracy. 

To improve health and sanitation. 

To reform tax laws. 

To protect purchasing power. 

To stimulate private enterprise. 

To stabilize prices of basic exports. 

To speed the economic integration of Latin America. 


income, good health, and education. The 
President described to Congress the poverty 
and illiteracy in many countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and obtained an appropria- 
tion of $500 million as a start. Then in 
August 1961, at Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
the United States signed an agreement with 
nineteen Latin American nations to help 
finance a 10-year, $100 billion development 
program throughout Latin America. The 
United States pledged to provide $20 billion 
in private and public financing and the Latin 
American states were to raise the other $80 


VY Some results of the Alliance for Progress. Building houses was a major goal, and the 
carefully kept small houses at left below are a result. Community medical serivce under 
Nicaragua’s Mobile Rural Health Program are also financed by Alliance funds. 


billion. The goals of the Alliance appear in 
the box on page 488. 

To implement this Alliance for Progress 
aid program as well as our foreign aid pro- 
grams in other parts of the world, Congress 
approved the President’s request for the crea- 
tion of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) within the Department of 
State. The “single most important tool” of 
the new agency was the long-term develop- 
ment loan at a low rate of interest or without 
interest. Congress in 1961 appropriated $4.1 
billion in foreign aid. But rising opposition 
in the House of Representatives to our ex- 
penditures in foreign aid brought increasing 
cuts in the sums the President requested, so 
that by 1963, $3 billion was being approved 
by Congress out of $4.8 billion requested 
for all economic and military aid. 

The Peace Corps. One of the President’s 
ideas for helping underdeveloped countries 
wage war on poverty and illiteracy won 
especially widespread support. This was the 
Peace Corps. Congress appropriated $30 
million in 1961 to send Americans as teachers 
and technical helpers in many economic areas 
to underdeveloped countries requesting them. 
Peace Corps volunteers were asked for by 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Most volunteers were young college grad- 
uates, though people of all ages have entered 
the Peace Corps. The Peace Corps, headed 
by Sargent Shriver of Illinois, had two of 
the most important characteristics of the 
Kennedy administration—youth and dedica- 
tion. By 1968 Peace Corps graduates had 
passed 25,000. And the demand for their 
services far exceeded the supply of young 
people available. 

Volunteers were trained in the U. S. and 
then sent to work with people in over fifty 
countries. They received only living costs 
and modest severance pay at the end of their 
two-year period of service. More Peace 
Corp volunteers went to Latin America than 


A A Peace Corps volunteer from Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, teaches a child reading in a 
small school which he built of bamboo mat- 
ting in a Peru coastal city. 


to any other region. Colombia, Peru, and 
Venezuela have used a considerable number. 

A cultural and educational exchange pro- 
gram, administered by the Department of 
State under the Fulbright-Hayes Law (1961), 
achieved some of the same results as the 
Peace Corps. Under this program United 
States college and secondary-school teachers 
taught abroad and American students studied 
in overseas institutions. At the same time, 
foreign nationals taught or studied in the 
United States. This program was based on 
the belief that it was essential for Americans 
to get firsthand knowledge of other societies 
and for others to gain understanding of 
American institutions and ideals and to apply 
the training they received in the United 
States when they returned home. 
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The United States and Cuba. Castro’s 
Cuba was one of President Kennedy’s press- 
ing concerns from the time he took office. 
On April 17, 1961, more than 1200 Cuban 
refugees, who had been trained in Guatemala 
with American money, arms, and equipment 
under direction of the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency, landed at the Bay of 
Pigs, ninety miles from Havana. Within 
three days the invasion had been crushed by 
Castro’s forces. While it had been planned 
by the Eisenhower administration, Kennedy 
had approved the actual landing. His ad- 
visers had assured him that Castro’s forces 
could not defeat the landing forces and that 
the Cuban people would rise up and join the 
revolt. Both hopes proved to be unfounded. 
The President took responsibility for the af- 
fair but began an investigation of the C. I. A. 
On September 27, he appointed a new direc- 
tor, John A. McCone. 

At a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the Organization of American States at Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, in January 1962, all the 
member nations (except Cuba) voted that 
the Cuban regime as a “Marxist-Leninist 
government” was “incompatible” with the 
Inter-American system. Only a bare two- 
thirds, however, voted to oust Cuba from the 
OAS, with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Mexico abstaining. Following 
the conference, President Kennedy ordered 
an embargo on practically all United States 
trade with Cuba. When the Council of the 
OAS met in mid-February, Cuba was for- 
mally excluded. 

Soviet Challenge Meets American Re- 
sponse in Cuba. During the summer of 1962 
Soviet military equipment began to arrive in 
Cuba. On September 4, the President said 
that so far “there is no evidence .. . of signifi- 
cant offensive capability.” But he warned: 
“Were it to be otherwise the gravest issue 
would arise. .. .”. The Congress then passed 
a Joint Resolution which the President signed 
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on October 3 expressing “determination . . . 
to prevent by whatever means may be neces- 
sary, including the use of arms, the Marxist- 
Leninist regime of Cuba from extending by 
force or threat of force, its aggressive or sub- 
versive activities to any part of this hemi- 
sphere.” In addition, the Resolution said that 
the United States was determined “to prevent 
in Cuba the creation or use of an externally 
supported military capability endangering 
the security of the United States.” 

Aerial surveillance of the island was inten- 
sified. On October 14, pictures taken by U-2 
cameras revealed the presence of offensive 
guided-missile launching sites in Cuba. As 
the President and his top advisers carefully 
canvassed alternative courses of action, 
United States air, army, and naval forces 
were transferred to Florida and the Carib- 
bean area. 

On October 22, after briefing congressional 
leaders, the President spoke to the nation on 
radio and television: “This secret, swift and 
extraordinary build-up of Communist missiles 
—in an area well known to have a special 
and historical relationship to the United 
States and the nations of the Western hemi- 
sphere—is a deliberately provocative and 
unjustified change in the status quo which 
cannot be accepted by this country, if our 
courage and our commitments are ever again 
to be trusted by either friend or foe.” 

The President directly charged the Soviet 
Union with the responsibility for the pres- 
ence of the missiles and made clear that re- 
taliation in case of aggression would be 
against the Soviet Union. A key sentence in 
his dramatic speech was this one: “It shall be 
the policy of this nation to regard any nuclear 
missile launched from Cuba against any na- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere as an attack 
by the Soviet Union on the United States 
requiring a full retaliatory response upon the 
Soviet Union.” President Kennedy then made 
clear that the United States was standing firm 


in all other areas of the world when he said, 
“Any hostile move anywhere in the world 
against the safety or freedom of peoples to 
whom we are committed—including in par- 
ticular the brave people of West Berlin—will 
be met by whatever action is needed.” 

The President next announced that he had 
ordered a quarantine on all offensive weap- 
ons being transported to Cuba and that ships 
carrying them to Cuba would be turned back. 
He had called for a meeting of the OAS to 
invoke the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947 and 
was requesting an emergency meeting of the 
Security Council of the UN to consider a res- 
olution calling for the “prompt dismantling 


U.S. Defense Department aerial photos re- 
leased November 8, 1962, show Soviet 
freighters at a Cuban port and missile 
equipment (enlarged in the inset picture) 
at an area near the port. The Soviets were 
forced to remove the equipment. 


and withdrawal of all offensive weapons in 
Cuba under the supervision of UN observers.” 

The next day the Organization of Ameri- 
can States unanimously backed the action. 
At a special session of the UN Security 
Council, United States Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson called for the removal of offensive 
weapons from Cuba and for a UN observer 
team to confirm the withdrawal. The Rus- 
sian ambassador rejected the proposals but 
said that the Soviet Union was willing to 
enter into negotiations over Cuba. 

On October 25 a Soviet oil tanker was in- 
tercepted but allowed to proceed when the 
United States Navy was sure that it carried 
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only oil. Meanwhile, U Thant, Acting Secre- 
tary-General of the UN, proposed suspension 
of both the blockade and arms shipments to 
Cuba while negotiations were held. While 
Khrushchev accepted, President Kennedy 
stated: “The existing threat was created by 
the secret introduction of offensive weapons 
into Cuba, and the answer lies in the removal 
of such weapons.” 

The following day, U Thant asked Khrush- 
chev to keep Soviet ships away from the 
blockade zone and Kennedy to order the 
Navy to avoid direct confrontation with 
Soviet ships. Both leaders agreed, but the 
President warned that withdrawal of offen- 
sive weapons was a “matter of great urgency.” 
That night the Soviet leader informed Ken- 
nedy that he would withdraw the weapons 
under UN supervision in return for a guar- 
antee that the United States would not 
invade Cuba. The President agreed on Oc- 
tober 27. And he praised Khrushchev’s 
“statesmanlike decision” as a “welcome and 
constructive contribution to peace.” 

Although Castro refused admittance to a 
UN inspection team, aerial surveillance by 
the United States over the next several weeks 
showed the bases dismantled and the weap- 
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@ A United States Navy radar 
picket ship inspects a Soviet 
vessel carrying guided missiles 
away from Cuba in November 
1962. The confrontation with 
the U.S.S.R. over Cuban mis- 
siles was successfully com- 
pleted. 


ons aboard Soviet ships. Over Castro’s pro- 
test that Soviet jet bombers belonged to 
Cuba, the Russians also removed these. 
While the confrontation had ended peace- 
ably, things might have gotten out of hand 
in Moscow or Washington. They did not get 
out of hand because both Khrushchev and 
Kennedy had a clear understanding of the 
meaning of nuclear war. The President had 
made clear to Khrushchev that the United 
States would use nuclear weapons if neces- 
sary, and both wished to avoid such a catas- 
trophe. The two leaders also kept in com- 
munication with each other during the 
crisis, and the President, while standing firm, 
created a situation in which the Russians 
could withdraw the weapons and still save 
face somewhat. The handling of the entire 
confrontation with Russia has been rated by 
many as an outstanding achievement of Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s tragically brief administra- 
tion. 

Despite the settlement, a fundamental 
lesson of Cuba remained. The pressures for 
social and economic change in Latin Amer- 
ica were mounting as country after country 
tried to enter the twentieth century. Could 
the United States present itself to the restless 


masses of Latin America as the effective 
champion of change? Or would they turn 
instead to the Communists to help them 
change the status quo? Under the Alliance 
for Progress, the American government 
hoped to stimulate economic growth and 
change the conditions that made inevitable 
such violent revolutions as that in Cuba. 


The Russians, Berlin, and a Test Ban. 
Early in his administration President Ken- 
nedy assessed for himself the seriousness of 
our differences with the Soviet Union and the 
character of the Soviet leaders. After meet- 
ing with British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan, West German Chancellor. Konrad 
Adenauer, and French President Charles 
de Gaulle in the early months of 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy met with Premier Khrushchev 
in Vienna in June. They were somber talks. 
The Soviet leader made it plain that he was 
determined to sign a peace treaty with Com- 
munist East Germany—a move that Western 
leaders believed part of a plan to force the 
Western powers out of Berlin. When he re- 
turned from the meeting, the President ex- 
plained on television, “The security of West- 
ern Europe and therefore our own security 
are deeply involved in our presence and our 
access rights to West Berlin... .” He called 


for an immediate increase of the United States 
and NATO forces and requested an extra 
$3.5 billion in defense funds. 

Tensions were increased when on August 
13, 1961, the East Germans started to build 
a high wall between East and West Berlin in 
order to prevent any more of their citizens 
from fleeing to the West. Up to that time 
an estimated 3.3 million East Germans had 
escaped to West Berlin and West Germany. 
Kennedy immediately ordered more United 
States troops to West Berlin and dispatched 
Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson to the 
scene to assure West Berlin that the United 
States intended to remain there. 

In this critical situation, the Soviets an- 
nounced on August 30 that they were resum- 
ing the testing of nuclear weapons. Three 
years before, the two nuclear powers had 
agreed to cease testing while negotiations 
were conducted for a test-ban treaty. With 
the Soviet resumption of testing in the at- 
mosphere, Kennedy reluctantly ordered re- 
sumption of United States underground tests. 
Throughout 1962 continued nuclear testing, 
inconclusive disarmament talks, tension over 
Western access to Berlin, and the October 
confrontation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union over missiles in Cuba high- 
lighted the agitated state of the cold war. 
But during 1963, by careful diplomacy, the 
two super-powers moved to ease tensions. 
President Kennedy, although he had resisted 
the encroachment of Soviet military power 
in Cuba, was determined at the same time to 
explore every opportunity to build a durable 
peace. 

In a speech on June 10, 1963, Kennedy 
said: “Our problems are man-made. There- 
fore, they can be solved by man. And man 
can be as big as he wants. No problem of 
human destiny is beyond human beings. 
Man’s reason and spirit have often solved the 
seemingly unsolvable—and we believe they 
can do it again.” And he concluded: “Con- 
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fident and unafraid, we labor on—not toward 
a strategy of annihilation but toward a 
strategy of peace.” 

There were a number of concrete steps in 
1963 to ease tensions. A direct line was con- 
structed from the White House to the Krem- 
lin to avoid on each side dangerous delays 
and misunderstandings during a crisis. On 
August 5, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain signed a limited 
Test-Ban Treaty banning nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, under water, and in outer space. 
While the treaty failed to ban underground 
tests because no formula for inspection had 
been agreed upon, it provided for continu- 
ance of negotiations on underground tests. 
All other nations were invited to subscribe to 
the pact, and by the time the United States 


V For how long have the major powers been 
trying to secure a disarmament agreement? 


What difficulties have been encountered? 


“The second-step” 
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Senate approved it on September 24, 1963, 
over 100 nations had signed. 

The United Nations. On September 18, 
1961, the United Nations was stunned by the 
death of its able Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjéld. He was killed in a plane 
crash in the Congo, where he was endeavor- 
ing to arrange peace talks between the 
Congo government and Moise Tshombe, the 
dissident leader of the state of Katanga. UN 
forces had been in the Congo since 1960 
helping the central Congolese government 
halt the secession of the ore-rich Katanga 
province so that the Congo could become 
established as an orderly new nation. Ham- 
marskjéld’s death posed the problem of 
meeting the Russian demand for a three-man 
group to replace the single Secretary-General 
of the UN. The Soviet “troika” plan called 
for one man from the Communist bloc, one 
from the free world, and one from a neutral- 
ist state. Such a plan would have ended the 
non-partisan effectiveness of the Secretary- 
General's position as it had developed under 
Trygve Lie and Hammarskjéld. 

Seven days after Hammarskjéld died, 
President Kennedy said to the UN General 
Assembly: “. . . in the development of this 
Organization rests the only true alternative 
to war, and war no longer appears a rational 
alternative.” He then appealed to all mem- 
ber nations to earmark special “peacekeeping 
units in their armed forces” to be available to 
the UN for such operations as that in the 
Congo. And he observed: “Together we 
shall save our planet, or together we shall 
perish in its flames. Save it we can—and 
save it we must... .” 

The Russians finally withdrew _ their 
“troika” demand and U Thant of Burma 
became the new Secretary-General. The 
continued cost of keeping UN forces in the 
Congo and along the Gaza strip between 
Egypt and Israel, however, created a finan- 
cial crisis for the organization. The Soviet- 
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bloc nations and France refused to pay the 
special assessments for these activities. After 
considerable opposition, Kennedy persuaded 
Congress in 1962 to purchase UN bonds de- 
signed to help the UN over its financial 
emergency. To domestic foes of the UN the 
President said: “Our instrument and our 
hope is the United Nations, and I see little 
merit in the impatience of those who would 
abandon this imperfect world instrument 
because they dislike our imperfect world.” 
Asia in Ferment. Ever since 1955 the 
United States had extended economic and 
military aid to the government of South 


Vietnam. Beginning in 1961, this aid was 
increased as Communist guerrillas (the Viet 
Cong) supported by North Vietnam and 
Communist China threatened to gain control 
of the country. Some 15,000 American mili- 
tary advisers—some of whom supported South 
Vietnamese troops in operations—had been 
sent there by 1963. American supplies flowed 
steadily to South Vietnam. 

The South Vietnamese government of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem was aristocratic, 
corrupt, and without a real base of support 
among the people. In 1963, Diem, a Roman 
Catholic, intensified his people’s hatred of 


The Security Council of the United Nations meets in November 1961, to discuss the situa- 
tion in the Congo. The Council was considering a resolution to back, by UN force if 
necessary, the central government of the Congo. 
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his government by arresting Buddhist monks. 
He was using troops trained by the United 
States not against the Communists, but 
against the Buddhists, who had openly crit- 
icized his government. A number of monks 
burned themselves to death in public to 
demonstrate their opposition to Diem. Fi- 
nally on November 1, a group of generals 
overthrew Diem. They promised to intensify 
the struggle against the Viet Cong, stamp out 
corruption, and launch needed social reforms. 
But the fighting remained at a critical stage. 
A second coup, in early 1964, installed a 
second group of generals whom the United 
States recognized. A more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war was promised. President 
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can-supplied helicopters which will carry them to 
the area where they are battling the Communist Viet Cong forces. How much aid was 
supplied by the United States to South Vietnam? 


de Gaulle of France proposed in February 
1964, that South Vietnam and the rest of 
former French Indochina be neutralized, as 
Laos had been in 1961, and that all foreign 
troops be withdrawn. The United States re- 
jected this idea, believing that the way would 
be opened for Communist seizure of the area. 

China and India. On October 29, 1962, 
just as the crisis between the United States 
and the Soviet Union over Cuba was ap- 
proaching a climax, Chinese troops launched 
a large-scale attack on Indian forces along 
their 2000-mile Himalayan border. For the 
preceding several years, the Chinese had 
been moving forces into the area disputed 
with India, but until this attack there had 


been only minor skirmishes. Now Indian 
troops, badly outnumbered and _ poorly 
equipped, were thrown back until, in the 
_ Northeast Frontier Agency, the Chinese 
nearly penetrated through the mountain 
passes to the Assam plain. As the Indians 
retreated, the British and American govern- 
ments air-lifted guns and other military 
equipment to India. Then on November 30, 
with their troops still pressing forward, the 
Chinese announced a cease-fire and proposed 
that both sides should withdraw 12.5 miles 
from “the line of actual control which existed 
between China and India on November 7, 
1959.” 

Although the Indians accepted a de facto 
cease-fire to the extent that their troops 
stopped firing at the Chinese, they did not 
accept the proposed line, since the terms 
would give China about 12,000 square miles 
of territory claimed by India. The Chinese 
attack had widespread repercussions. (1) 
India now had to divert large funds from its 
economic development to its military needs. 
(2) Pakistan, angry over American equip- 
ment being supplied to India, began to make 
friendly overtures to the Chinese. (3) The 
Chinese attack increased the strains among 
the Communist nations. The Soviet Union 
had been wooing India and other uncom- 
mitted nations with aid. Communist China, 
committed to a tough policy toward the non- 
Communist world, was skeptical of the value 
of the neutral nations as possible allies. And 
to their differences over India was added 
Cuba. The Chinese violently attacked 
Khrushchev for his withdrawal of the offen- 
sive weapons. The Soviet leaders strongly 
criticized China for its “adventurist” policy 
in India. 

Tensions between the Soviet Union and 
China did not abate but intensified during 
1963 and 1964. Long before both were Com- 
munist nations there had been bitter antipa- 
thy between the two countries. Now in 


A Study the cartoon carefully. The Soviet Union 
and China are duelling, but with what weap- 
ons? What impact had their differences on 
the Communist world? on U. S. foreign policy? 


addition to historical rivalry, each waged a 
struggle for control of the Communist world. 
The Soviet Union, having progressed eco- 
nomically far beyond China, was far less will- 
ing than China to risk nuclear war in an 
effort to gain territory and power. Although 
only tiny Albania sided with China openly, 
there were signs of independence in some 
other east European satellite countries. 
There was no doubt that this struggle for 
power among the Communist nations added 
a sweeping new dimension to world politics. 
The United States found that its foreign- 
policy decisions were to be made in a situa- 
tion quite different from that existing when 
the Communist nations formed a seemingly 
solid and monolithic bloc. 

France and China. Although Great Britain 
and five other western European nations had 
recognized the Peoples Republic of China in 
1950, before the Korean War, Communist 
China basically had little contact with the 
non-communist world. Then, a significant 
break in this isolation came in January 
1964, when President Charles de Gaulle of 
France recognized Communist China and 
announced an exchange of ambassadors. 
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By 1968, however, China appeared more 
isolated than before. She was in the throes 
of a “Cultural Revolution” at home. And her 
aggressive policies toward her neighbors in 
Southeast Asia had encouraged them to turn 
to the United States for protection. Moreover, 
her relations with Russia were strained. 

The United States and Its NATO Allies. 
President de Gaulle’s independent action in 
regard to China was in line with the course 
that he had followed for some time in rela- 
tion to the United States and the other West- 
ern allies. As the Communist world showed 
splits and cracks, the West was also losing 
the solidarity that had bound it together in 
the face of common and overwhelming 
danger. 

Thanks in large part to United States as- 
sistance in money, goods, and weapons, Eu- 
rope had fully regained its prosperity. The 
European Economic Community (Common 
Market) and other economic organizations 
had begun to result in tremendous economic 
growth among the members (France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg ), known as “the Inner Six.” 

In July 1961, Great Britain and several of 
the countries associated with Britain in the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA), 
known as “the Outer Seven,” applied for 
membership in EEC. At the same time, the 
United States made plans for a partnership 
with the European Economic Community. 
Congress in September 1962, passed the 
Trade Expansion Act proposed by President 
Kennedy. It permitted the President to ne- 
gotiate with other countries to reduce tariffs 
generally by 50 per cent and to eliminate 
them entirely on articles in which the United 
States and the EEC countries together ac- 
counted for 80 per cent of world trade. 

President de Gaulle then threw a bomb- 
shell into this vision of United States partner- 
ship with Europe. In January 1963, he 
vetoed Great Britain’s application for mem- 
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A A German cartoonist pictured President de 
Gaulle of France guarding a European Com- 
mon Market tightly closed against the entry 
of Britain and other nations. 


bership in EEC, pointing out that it would 
mean Anglo-American domination of the Eu- 
ropean continent. De Gaulle hoped to create 
a western European power bloc, independent 
of the United States. He announced France’s 
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Germans of West Berlin give President John F. Kennedy a wildly enthusiastic ticker-tape 


welcome on his visit in June 1963. The President assured them of continued United States 
support when he said in German, “I am a Berliner!” 


determination to proceed with the building 
of its own nuclear striking force, and he with- 
drew key French forces from NATO. He 
opposed United States proposals for a multi- 
lateral nuclear-armed NATO naval force. 
France (and Communist China) refused to 
sign the Test Ban Treaty in August 1963. 
West Germany was caught in an awkward 
position. It depended on the United States 
for maintenance of independent West Berlin 
and for defense against Communist aggres- 
sion. It wanted British membership in EEC, 
close ties with the United States, and a strong 
NATO. Yet Konrad Adenauer had signed a 
Franco-German treaty of friendship with 
de Gaulle in January 1963. On June 22-26, 
1963, President Kennedy was wildly cheered 
on a visit to West Germany, but the Germans 


could not modify de Gaulle’s stand. Italy 
likewise was friendly with the United States 
but unable to oppose France effectively. 

Thus the power alignment that had 
emerged from World War II was changing 
considerably in the mid-sixties. A hopeful 
aspect of the change was that it was possible 
only because the powers involved sensed a 
real easing in world tensions and a marked 
decline in the danger of nuclear war. 

In May 1964, foreign ministers of the 15 
NATO members assembled in The Hague. 
Their alliance had survived 15 years of crises 
and its purpose of integrated military defense 
of Europe appeared achieved. However, the 
United States could not persuade its allies 
to extend NATO’s area of concern to prob- 
lems in Southeast Asia. 
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When President Kennedy presented his 
proposals to Congress for helping move 
America ahead, he faced a difficult problem. 
There were 64 Democrats to 36 Republicans 
in the Senate and 260 Democrats to 174 Re- 
publicans (there were 3 vacancies) in the 
House. This might seem like a safe majority 
for a Democratic President, but when con- 
servative Southern Democrats voted with 
most Republicans, this coalition could effec- 
tively block the President's proposals. The 
Congress, for instance, took no action on 
Kennedy’s request for Federal aid to educa- 
tion and a plan for medical care for the aged 
under Social Security. 

The Congress in 1961, however, did pass 
some White House proposals to end the 
economic recession. Since many unemployed 
had exhausted their unemployment benefits 
under the Social Security system, Congress 
provided for state extension of these benefits 
up to thirteen more weeks. Congress also 
appropriated $394 million for Federal loans 
and grants to communities beset by chronic 
unemployment. And Congress approved an 
increase in the minimum wage to $1.25 per 
hour and brought an estimated 3% million 
more workers under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. These workers were largely 
in the retail and construction trades. 

Congress in 1962. In his State of the Union 
Message on January 11, 1962, President 
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Kennedy told Congress: “. . . a strong Amer- 
ica cannot neglect the aspirations of its cit- 
izens—the welfare of the needy, the health 
care of the elderly, the education of the 
young. For we are not developing the na- 
tion’s wealth for its own sake.” 

But most of the President's requests for 
domestic legislation were rejected. Congress 
acted favorably on only 44.3 per cent of 
Kennedy’s 298 specific legislative requests. 
Among the major casualties again were med- 
ical care for the aged under Social Security, 
a plan for a cabinet-level Department of 
Urban Affairs, a measure to ban the arbitrary 
use of literacy tests as qualifications for vot- 
ing, and Federal aid to public schools and to 
colleges and universities. 

By the end of November, despite the New 
Frontier desire to move the economy ahead, 
the economic situation was still “soggy” with 
unemployment at approximately 3,801,000 
(5.8 per cent of the labor force). Although 
the President all the year had faced the prob- 
lem of how to stimulate faster economic 
growth and had been unable to secure Con- 
gressional endorsement of most of his key 
domestic proposals, he did obtain his major 
request from Congress—the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 described above (p. 498). In his 
State of the Union message, he had proposed 
it as a “bold new instrument of American 
trade policy.” With the phenomenal progress 
of the European Economic Community, it 
was necessary to adopt a new policy. The 
Common Market states, while reducing tar- 
iffs among themselves, were erecting a high 
tariff wall against outsider nations. The 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 would help the 
United States bargain for the lowering of 
this wall, for certain American products. 

Congress and the President in 1963. Ken- 
nedy’s major requests fared no better in 1963. 
The Congress took no action on his proposal 
to reduce taxes to spur economic growth, on 
a strong civil rights bill, on medical care for 


the aged through Social Security, or on gen- 
eral Federal aid to schools. Not until after 
Johnson became President did Congress ap- 
_ propriate $3 billion in new funds for foreign 
aid, pass two Federal education bills, enact 
the tax bill, and begin moving on the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (pp. 476-477). 

Presidential success in achieving congres- 
sional support for major foreign-policy pro- 
grams and, at the same time, a general lack of 
success in securing endorsement of key items 
in his domestic program were not unique with 
Kennedy. Ever since 1939 the Congress had 
generally accepted executive dominance in 
foreign policy, but certainly from 1937 on the 
Congress had regularly attempted to assert 
its primacy in domestic legislation by defeat- 
ing or altering “must” bills requested by the 
White House. In addition, many liberal pro- 
posals had succumbed to a long-standing 
conservative coalition of Northern Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats. 

Most of the key chairmen of congressional 
committees were elected from one-party dis- 
tricts or one-party states where they had no 
real opposition in election after election. As 
a result of their seniority thus attained in 
Congress, they gained the chairmanship of 
committees, and many of them used their 
power to block key presidential proposals 
from reaching the floor of Congress for dis- 
cussion. By 1964 there was a growing public 
demand for reorganization of congressional 
rules of procedure and a modification of the 
seniority system. (See cartoon above. ) 

The Supreme Court and Reapportionment. 
On March 26, 1962, the Supreme Court in 
Baker v. Carr for the first time held that citi- 
zens of a state had the right to challenge in 
the Federal courts the apportionment, or dis- 
tricting, for election of the lower houses of 
their state legislatures. Citizens could appeal 
to the courts to compel their state legislatures 
to provide for equal representation to all citi- 
zens. In many states such action was needed 


“In Charge of Arrangements” 


A Explain the cartoon. What is the House 
Rules Committee’s concept of its functions, 
according to this cartoonist? 


to remedy over-representation of rural areas 
and under-representation of new and grow- 
ing urban areas. Although the Supreme 
Court did not announce “what remedy would 
be most appropriate if appellants prevail at 
the trial,” a host of suits were filed immedi- 
ately in many states. 

By 1964 there had been law suits in over 
forty states and some twenty-six states had 
remedied poor apportionment. With reappor- 
tionment, rural and small-town areas began 
to lose somewhat their over-representation in 
state legislatures, and the suburbs around the 
larger cities were allotted more seats. In 
June 1964, the Supreme Court in another 
group of historic decisions declared that both 
houses of state legislatures must be elected 
from districts “substantially equal in popula- 
tion.” This decision made state senates 
elected on tke basis of an equal number from 
each county illegal, and brought about re- 
apportionment in many states. 
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With the city and suburban dwellers hav- 
ing a fairer share of votes as a result of such 
far-reaching changes, the state legislatures 
should in the future be more responsive to 
the needs of urban America. The process of 
ending similar disparities in United States 
congressional districts was speeded up on 
February 17, 1964, by the Supreme Court. 
The largest congressional district in Texas, 
for instance, contained 951,527 people, while 
the smallest had 216,371. Each sent one 
representative to the House of Representa- 
tives. The largest district in Georgia had 
823,680 people, while the smallest had 
272,154. The largest district in Indiana con- 
tained 697,567 people, while the smallest had 
290,596. Similar disparities occurred in the 
other states. By a 6 to 3 decision, the Su- 
preme Court held that the Constitution re- 
quired that the congressional districts within 
each state be substantially equal in popula- 
tion. (Substantial equality would allow for 
a population variation of about ten per cent 
between districts. ) 

State after state redrew its congressional 
districts to comply with the decision. Sub- 
urbs and large cities gained more seats in 
the House of Representatives. This change 
should help reduce the number of safe one- 
party districts which frequently have elected 
congressmen who have been unresponsive to 
the needs of a rapidly changing nation. 

The 1962 Elections. The mid-term con- 
gressional and state elections of 1962 fur- 
nished additional proof that the nation had 
no one party with a decisive majority. In the 
Senate the Democrats won three additional 
seats to give them 68 to the Republicans’ 32 
seats. (The subsequent death of Democrat 
Senator Chavez of New Mexico and his re- 
placement by a Republican made it 67 to 
33.) But in the House, the Democrats lost 
four seats. 

In 1960 the Democrats had won 55.3 per 
cent of the vote cast for congressmen. In 
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1962 their share was down to 51.9 per cent. 
Outside the South the Democrats won only 
50.3 per cent of the vote cast. While this 
might seem encouraging to the Republicans, 
the election also indicated that the voter was 
examining the candidate’s credentials rather 
than his party label. Where the Republicans 
ran exceptional men—Governor Nelson Rock- 
efeller and Senator Jacob Javits in New York, 
William Scranton in Pennsylvania, George 
Romney in Michigan, Senator Thomas Kuchel 
in California, and Governor Mark Hatfield in 
Oregon—the voters elected them. 

The congressional results were neither a 
defeat nor a great victory for the President. 
By October 1963, however, his political pop- 
ularity, as measured by opinion polls, was at 
its low. With the presidential election only 
a year away, much fence-mending appeared 
necessary. The President therefore made trips 
to the West, to Florida, and to Pennsylvania ° 
to rally support for his party and program. 

The President Is Assassinated. On Novem- 
ber 21 President Kennedy flew to Texas for a 
series of speeches. One aim was to heal 
serious differences among state Democratic 
leaders. As he was riding in an open limou- 
sine through the streets of Dallas on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, with Mrs. Kennedy, Governor 
John B. Connally, Jr., and Mrs. Connally, 
sniper bullets struck the President and 
severely wounded Governor Connally. With- 
in half an hour President Kennedy was dead, 
and the apparent assassin, an anti-social and 
embittered misfit named Lee Harvey Oswald, 
was in the custody of the police. Oswald 
himself was shot to death two days later by 
a Dallas citizen named Jack Ruby as the 
police were transferring him from one jail to 
another. 

The nation and the world were stunned at 
the tragedy. The new President, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, took the oath of office in the pres- 
idential airplane at the Dallas airport, then 
flew back to Washington to take over the 


President Kennedy's funeral procession leaves the Capitol. The funeral was at- 
tended by many heads of state and heads of government from all over the world 
and by millions of persons through television and radio coverage. 


reins of government. He proclaimed a three- 
day period of national mourning, during 
which President Kennedy’s body lay in state 
in Washington and then was buried with 
highest honors in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery on November 25, 1963. The leaders of 
many countries—heads of state, prime minis- 
ters, and royalty—came to Washington to 
march in the funeral procession. 

The reaction in most parts of the world 
was the same as in the United States. “It is 
difficult to describe the unique feeling of 
bereavement with which the murder of the 
President has afflicted all classes,” The New 


Yorker reported of Britain. And the same 
magazine said of France: “Never before in 
our time have the French been so unified in 
a sympathetic public emotion as in their grief 
and shock. . . Public demonstrations of 
grief were held in West Germany, and Pre- 
mier .Khrushchev of the Soviet Union ex- 
pressed genuine sadness in a visit to the 
American Embassy in Moscow. 

President Kennedy’s Achievements. Rus- 
sell Baker wrote in the New York Times, 
November 26, 1963, that President Kennedy 
had graced Washington “with a heady and 
exciting cosmopolitan air that made it a stim- 
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ulating place to live.” He brought a distinc- 
tive style, deep intelligence, and articulate- 
ness to the Presidency. He told the American 
people the serious problems we faced and 
gave to his words a sense of urgency. 

While he firmly resisted encroachments by 
the Soviet Union, as in the case of the offen- 
sive weapons in Cuba, he knew that the 
Russians were in the process of change. And 
he worked to cut through the insanity of 
growing nuclear stockpiles to reach a limited 
test ban treaty with the Soviet Union. He 
placed his full support behind the United 
Nations as the “only true alternative to war.” 
With his advocacy of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and his aid programs, passed with 
increasing opposition from Congress, he 
pledged the United States to war on poverty 
and illiteracy in the world. 


Ww Mrs. John F. Kennedy, helped by a Fine Arts 
Commission, made the restyled public area 
of the White House a historic showplace for 
authentic furnishings of earlier eras. 


President Kennedy attracted to govern- 
ment service an extremely able group of peo- 
ple. He and Mrs. Kennedy made the White 
House a center for stimulating interest in 
American social and cultural history. Al- 
though he tried to help the nation adjust to 
pressing domestic questions, much of his pro- 
gram was blocked in Congress. History will 
undoubtedly judge him less for what he 
actually completed than, in the words of 
Richard Rovere, for what he “set in motion, 
the energies he released, the people and 
ideas he encouraged, the style he brought to 
the Presidency.” 

As the new President assumed office, the 
words of Senator John F. Kennedy in 1960 
were a guide: “We will need in the Sixties a 
President who is willing and able to summon 
his national constituency to its finest hour— 
to alert the people to our dangers and our — 
opportunities—to demand of them the sac- 
rifices that will be necessary.” 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


I. In what ways was Johnson unusually 
well prepared for the presidency? for 
national leadership? 

2. Explain the importance of the (a) Anti- 
poverty program; (b) Civil Rights Act; 
(c) Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 

3. Describe the candidates, issues, and re-_ 
sults of the campaign of 1964. 


President Johnson’s Background. The 
thirty-sixth President was born on August 27, 
1908, in Texas. Shortly after studying at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
Lyndon Johnson went to Washington as an 
assistant to a Texas congressman. In 1935, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed 
him Texas director of the National Youth Ad- 
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A President Lyndon B. Johnson, sworn into office in Dallas shortly after President Kennedy’s 
assassination, took over the reins of government with a firm hand. Here he addresses 
the joint session of Congress on November 27, 1963. 


ministration. Two years later he was elected 
to the House of Representatives, where he 
served until 1948, with time out for service in 
World War II. In 1948 he was elected to the 
Senate. From 1954 to 1960 he was majority 
leader of the Senate, where he revealed ex- 
ceptional skill in piloting legislation to vic- 
tory. In 1960 he helped win votes for the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket in many parts of the 
South and West. 

As Vice-President, Johnson served on the 
National Security Council, was chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and was chairman of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. He 
visited nearly thirty countries as the Presi- 
dent’s representative, and was deeply in- 
volved in the major policy decisions of the 
Kennedy administration. He was thus ex- 
ceptionally well prepared to step into the 
Presidency when the tragedy of November 
22 made it necessary. 


“Let Us Continue.” On November 27, 
1963, President Johnson addressed a joint 
session of Congress. He said in part: 


No words are strong enough to express our 
determination to continue the forward thrust of 
America that [President Kennedy] began. . . . 
Now the ideas and the ideals which he so nobly 
represented must and will be translated into 
action. 

This nation will keep its commitments from 
South Vietnam to West Berlin. ... In this age 
when there can be no losers in peace and no 
victors in war, we must recognize the obligation 
to match national strength with national restraint. 
We must be prepared for both the confrontation 
of power and the limitation of power. We must 
be ready to defend the national interest and to 
negotiate the common interest. . . . 


Johnson called for early action on a num- 
ber of bills high on President Kennedy’s 
program, including a tax cut, the civil rights 
bill, and foreign aid. Then, in his State of 
the Union Message on January 8, 1964, he 
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A President Johnson signs the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Behind him stands Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota, who did much to 
assure passage of the bill. 


reiterated his request for a tax cut, civil rights 
legislation, medical care for the aged under 
Social Security, and Federal aid to educa- 
tion. He also called for a war on poverty. 
“Unfortunately, many Americans live on the 
outskirts of hope, some because of their 
poverty and some because of their color, and 
all too many because of both,” the Presi- 
dent said. “And this Administration today, 
here and now, declares unconditional war on 
poverty in America... .° The chief weapons 
in the war, he said, should be better schools, 
better health, better homes, better training, 
and better job opportunities. 

Johnson’s Success with the 88th Congress. 
On February 26, 1964, President Johnson 
signed into law the tax bill that had been 
stalled in Congress for over a year. (1). Taxes 
were cut over $11 billion to stimulate the 
economy. This action resulted in an upsurge 
in consumer purchasing power, increased 
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business investment, and reduced unemploy- 
ment. 

(2). On July 2, President Johnson signed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 into law. This im- 
portant measure forbade racial discrimina- 
tion in public places and in the use of Federal 
funds. It started to protect Negro voting 
rights. It created an Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Commission. The Attorney Gen- 
eral was impowered to initiate school deseg- 
regation cases. And a Community Relations 
Service was created to help individuals and 
officials solve racial problems at the local 
level. 

Passage of the Act had been hastened by 
the tragic events of a tense summer. Three 
civil rights workers were murdered in Missis- 
sippi, and a number of Negro churches were 
burned. Rioting had broken out in New 


York’s Harlem, in Rochester, and in Jersey . 


City over alleged police brutality. In each 
case there was much destruction of property 
and looting. Behind the outbreaks seemed 
to lie the despair brought on by crowded 
living conditions, inadequate schools, and 
lack of real job opportunities. 

(3). In August, 1964 Congress created an 
Office of Economic Opportunity to coordi- 
nate the efforts of all government agencies to 
wage the war on poverty. A Federal Job 
Corps was created for males between 16 and 
21. Centers were established to provide these 
youths with further education, vocational 
training, and useful work experience includ- 
ing conservation activities, thus to increase 
their future employability. Federal assist- 
ance was provided to state and local commu- 
nity programs for training young men and 
women from 16 to 21. Through work expe- 
rience and occupational training, it was 
hoped to increase the employability of those 
enrolled. 

Federal grants went to institutions of higher 
learning to provide part-time work for stu- 
dents from low-income families if such work 


were necessary for the students to remain in 
college. Federal grants were also made to 
states and to urban and rural communities 
to help them develop community programs 
to combat poverty. 

(4). Other important legislation provided 
for (a) generous aid to schools and colleges, 
(b) construction of hospitals, (c) improve- 
ment of urban transportation, (d) pay raises 
for Federal employees, (e) a food stamp 
plan for families on welfare and, (f) aid to 
underdeveloped nations. 

Altogether, the legislative record of the 
second session of this 88th Congress was a 
most unusual one. It was a remarkable testi- 
monial to the dynamic leadership and mas- 
terful political skill of the new President. 

Southeast Asia, Cyprus, Panama. During 
1964 the situation in Southeast Asia was be- 
coming increasingly serious. The nations 
bordering on China and North Vietnam were 
being subjected to a new form of communist 
aggression. This was the planned policy of 
take-over from within—internal subversion 
by trained guerrillas supported as necessary 
by the infiltration of troops and supplies. 
During the Kennedy administration the great 
powers had agreed upon the “neutralization” 
of Laos. But the unstable coalition govern- 
ment had broken down, and the communists 
had taken over the area bordering upon Viet- 
nam. The North Vietnamese used _ this 
“neutral” sanctuary for the “Ho Chi Minh 
Trail,” over which they channeled men and 
supplies to the South Vietnamese Viet Cong 
guerrillas. (See map, p. 514.) 

President Johnson responded to the frantic 
appeals for help from the Republic of South 
Vietnam by stepping up the flow of American 
aid. The North Vietnamese reacted on Au- 
gust 2nd and 4th by launching torpedo-boat 
attacks on American destroyers patrolling in- 
ternational waters in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
The President ordered American planes to 
bomb the torpedo-boat bases from which the 


THE TONKIN GULF RESOLUTION 


Sec. 1. Resolved ... that the Congress approves and sup- 
ports the determination of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, to take all necessary measures to repel any armed — 
attack against the forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression. 

Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital to its national 
interest and to world peace the maintenance of international 
peace and security in Southeast Asia. Consonant with the 
Constitution of the United States and in accordance with its 
obligations under the Southeast Asia collective defense 
treaty, the United States is, therefore, prepared, as the 
President determines, to take all necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force, to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Asia collective defense treaty request- 
ing assistance in defense of its freedom. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when the President shall 
determine that the peace and security of the area is reason- 
ably assured by international conditions created by action 
of the United Nations or otherwise, except that it may be 
terminated earlier by concurrent resolution of the Congress. 


attacks had come. He then asked Congress 
to affirm that the nation was “united in its 
determination to bring about the end of 
communist subversion and aggression in the 
area.” 

On August 7, 1964 Congress adopted by a 
vote of 500 to 2, a Joint Resolution approving 
and supporting the President’s actions. It 
states that “The United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in Southeast Asia.” This “Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution,” (see box) gave the Presi- 
dent the power “to take all necessary meas- 
ures (1) to repel any armed attack... 
(2) to prevent further aggression . . . and 

. (3) to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Asia collective defense 
treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom . .. [until] the President shall deter- 
mine that the peace and security of the area 
is reasonably assured. ”” The United 
States increased its army, navy, and air 
forces in Southeast Asia. 
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Another crisis situation arose on the Medi- 
terranean island of Cyprus. Fighting be- 
tween Greek and Turkish Cypriots threatened 
to embroil Greece and Turkey in war. Presi- 
dent Johnson immediately called upon both 
governments (our allies in NATO) to exer- 
cise the greatest caution. In the meantime a 
plan was agreed upon for a small United 
Nations force to maintain peace in Cyprus. 
A similar crisis again flared up in 1967. And 
again the President's personal diplomacy did 
much to restore peace to the area. 

A third crisis involved the Republic of 
Panama, where a series of riots broke out on 
January 9, 1964. When American troops from 
the Canal Zone were used to restrain the 
rioters and restore order, Panama broke off 
diplomatic relations. Realizing the emotional 
nature of issues at stake, President Johnson 
proved the very model of conciliation. He 
promised “prompt elimination of the cause 
of the conflict.” 

On April 3, 1964 a joint declaration re- 
stored diplomatic relations and reaffirmed 
Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 
Engineering studies were to be made of the 
possibilities of enlarging the present canal 
and of alternative routes in Panama, Colom- 
bia and Nicaragua. Three new treaties were 
to make provision for administrative rights, 
possible construction of a new canal, and 
adequate military defense. 

Johnson as National Leader. The New York 
Times wrote on May 22, 1964: “As President 
Johnson completed his sixth month in office 
today, he stood high in all the popularity 
polls, dominated the national political out- 
look, and was heavily favored to win the 
election next November 3. He was firmly in 
command of the Administration.” 

Soon after assuming office, President John- 
son began to build confidence in his leader- 
ship at home and abroad. He worked more 
closely with Congress than the last three 
Presidents had done, involving key congress- 
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men in administration programs. One of the 
most dynamic and active individuals ever to 
hold the Presidency, by June 1, 1964, he had 
made over 200 speeches and had held some 
20 press conferences to present his views. 

President Johnson looked upon the office 
of President as the focal point for drafting 
key legislation and leading his political party. 
He viewed the White House as basically 
the center of moral leadership in the nation. 
He felt it was his role to create a receptive 
public attitude to support the legislation 
needed to solve pressing social and economic 
problems. The road to national progress was 
to him “the greatest good for the greatest 
number.” He sought to use his office to bring 
about substantial unity (consensus) among 
the various groups and sections of the 
country. 

This did not mean avoiding the difficult 
problems. In nearly every speech, he urged 
the passage of the Civil Rights Bill, for in- 
stance. What it meant was using the pulpit 
of the White House to help the public to 
realize the pressing needs of the time. The 
New York Times observed: “With evangelical 
fervor, unflagging energy and a practical 
genius for publicity, Mr. Johnson proclaimed 
himself “President of all the people,’ and has 
set out to prove it.” 

The Election of 1964. On July 15, the Re- 
publican National Convention nominated 
Senator Barry M. Goldwater of Arizona, the 
leader of the conservative wing of the party, 
as its candidate for President. The following 
day Congressman William E. Miller of west- 
ern New York State was nominated as his 
running mate. 

Goldwater’s nomination came on the first 
ballot after the failure of a last-minute at- 
tempt by liberal and moderate Republicans 
to win it for Governor William W. Scranton 
of Pennsylvania. Senator Goldwater had lost 
the New Hampshire presidential primary to 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who was in Vietnam as 


A President Johnson at the opening of the New York World’s Fair in April 1964. Behind him 
are his Secretary of Commerce, Luther Hodges, and Carl Rowan, director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, the first Negro to reach a position with Cabinet rank. 


United States Ambassador, and the Oregon 
primary to Governor Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York. But Goldwater had defeated 
Rockefeller by a narrow margin in the cru- 
cial California primary. This victory, plus 
careful organizing work in most of the states 
which selected National Convention dele- 
gates through state party conventions, gave 
Goldwater control of the convention. 
Senator Goldwater waged his campaign 
on a platform which was far more conserva- 
tive than any the Republicans had adopted 
since 1940. In effect, it rejected the moderate 


and internationalist tone of the Eisenhower 
presidency. The central issue, according to 
the 1964 platform, was to halt and reverse 
the “mounting assault of expanding central- 
ized power’ by the Federal government. 
The Republicans charged that the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration had “sought 
accommodations with Communism without 
adequate safeguards and compensating gains 
for freedom.” The Democrats were criticized 
for not bringing victory in South Vietnam, 
for “bungling” the rebel invasion of Cuba in 
1961, and for failure to do anything about 
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the “wall of shame” in Berlin. In short, the 
Republicans offered the nation “a choice, not 
an echo.” 

When the Democrats met at Atlantic City 
in the week of August 24, they nominated 
President Lyndon B. Johnson by acclamation. 
They then nominated his chosen running- 
mate, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota. The party pledged itself to continue 
its efforts to end poverty for all, to extend 
Federal aid to education, to broaden Social 
Security to include medical care for the aged. 
The platform praised the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration for helping to create a strong 
economy. It opposed extremism of right or 
left in domestic or international affairs and 
pledged vigorous enforcement of the Civil 
Rights Act. The Democrats re-affirmed presi- 
dential control of nuclear weapons. 

After a campaign waged on issues of civil 
rights, foreign and defense policy, social 
legislation, and government philosophies, 
Johnson was elected by a landslide. He car- 
ried 44 states and the District of Columbia, 
with over 60 per cent of the popular vote. 


The Goals of the Great Society. In speak- 
ing to thousands of students in August, 1965, 
President Johnson explained the aims of the 
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Great Society: “Neither you nor I are willing 
to accept the tyranny of poverty nor the dic- 
tatorship of ignorance, nor the despotism of 
ill health, nor the oppression of bias and 
prejudice and bigotry. We want change. 
We want progress.” 

In the two years which followed, he se- 
cured a remarkable number of laws from 
Congress to help achieve the goals of the 
Great Society. His success with Congress 
was partly the result of three factors: (a) his 
skillful leadership, (b) fresh Democratic 
majorities, and (c) a new sense of social re- 
sponsibility in the country. 

The President’s leadership skills had al- 
ready been proved by his success with the 
conservative coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats (p. 506). 

His landslide election of 1964 greatly 
strengthened his hand. Some fifty new Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen had ridden into office 
“on his coat-tails.”. Their votes now pro- 
vided the margin of victory over the con- 
servative coalition on crucial issues. 

Moreover, there was a growing public be- 
lief that racial discrimination, poor educa- 
tion, inadequate medical care for millions of 
citizens, and degrading poverty for twenty 
per cent of the people were unacceptable any 
longer in the richest nation on earth. 

Landmarks on the Road to the Great So- 
ciety. Many significant laws were enacted 
by the 89th Congress (1965-1967) to speed 
the nation toward the Great Society. Among 
these were: 

(1) The most liberal voting rights bill in 
our history. It fulfilled the paper promise 
made in the Fifteenth Amendment to our 
Constitution almost a century ago. 

The Voting Rights Act (a) suspended 
literacy and other tests that had been used 
to prevent Negroes from registering, (b) au- 
thorized the appointment of Federal examin- 
ers, to make sure that Negroes could register 
to vote, and (c) ordered the Department of 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS ——H—___-_- 


1868 


1870 


1875 


1883 


1896 


1939 


1941 


1946 


1948 


1950 


1954 


1955 


1957 


1960 


Fourteenth Amendment grants all persons 
equal protection of the law 

Fifteenth Amendment gives Negroes right to 
vote 

Civil Rights Act guarantees equal rights in 
public places and for jury duty 

Supreme Court finds Act of 1875 invalid, 
ruling that 14th Amendment does not protect 
against private action 

Supreme Court rules (Plessy vy. Ferguson) 
that “separate but equal” facilities give 
Negroes equal protection of the law 
Department of Justice sets up Civil Rights 
Division 

President Roosevelt establishes Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices 

President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights 
issues historic document “To Secure These 
Rights” 

President Truman asks Congress for laws 
against racial discrimination and issues execu- 
tive order breaking down segregation in the 
armed forces 

Senate approves but House fails to vote on 
amendment guaranteeing equal rights for 
women 
Supreme Court rules (Brown v. Board of 
Education) segregated public schools uncon- 
stitutional ¢ 

Interstate Commerce Commission bans segre- 
gation on interstate trains and buses 

Civil Rights Act creates executive Commission 
on Civil Rights and empowers the Attorney 
General to seek court injunctions against 
obstruction of voting rights 

Civil Rights Act authorizes judges to appoint 
referees to help Negroes register and vote. 
It also provides criminal penalties for bomb- 
ing, bomb threats, and mob action designed 
to obstruct court orders 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


President Kennedy issues an executive order 
establishing a Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity to combat discrimination 
in firms holding government contracts 

President Kennedy issues an executive order 
barring racial 
assisted housing 


discrimination in Federal- 
Defense Department issues a directive allow- 
ing base commanders to declare segregated 
establishments “off-limits” to servicemen 

Civil Rights Act helps Negroes get the right 
to vote, guarantees access to public accom- 
modations such as hotels, motels, restaurants, 
and places of amusement; authorizes Federal 
government to sue to desegregate public 
facilities and schools; extends the life and 
powers of the Civil Rights Commission; pro- 
vides for cutting off Federal funds from 
programs practicing discrimination; requires 
most employers and unions to grant equal 
opportunities; 
Community Relations Service to help solve 
local civil rights problems; 
Census Bureau to gather voting statistics by 
race 

Voting Rights Act of 1965 aims to enforce 
the Fifteenth Amendment by encouraging 


employment establishes a 


requires the 


registration and voting in states where less 
than half the voting-age population regis- 
tered or voted in November, 1964 

Failure in Congress of a new civil rights bill, 
mainly because of its provision against 
discrimination in housing. 

Negroes chosen for key posts in Federal, 
state, and local government. 

Civil Rights Act: fair housing, fair jury trials, 
protection of civil rights workers, enforcement 
of equal job opportunities. 

Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders finds 
“white racism” chief cause of urban riots. 
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Justice to start law suits to challenge the 
constitutionality of poll taxes where used in 
state and local elections. (The Supreme 
Court later ruled such taxes unconstitu- 
tional. ) 

(2) The nation’s first venture into (Med- 
icare) medical care for the elderly. Insur- 
ance for persons of age 65 and over, to be 
financed by increases in the Social Secu- 
rity payroll tax, was created to help pay the 
costs of hospitalization and nursing-home 
care. 

In addition to this compulsory plan, a 
voluntary plan was also enacted whereby 
persons enrolling would pay a small amount, 
matched by Federal funds, for insurance to 
help cover doctor's services, including sur- 
gery, and the cost of home nursing visits. 

The new law also provided for a 7% in- 
crease in the cash benefits under the Social 
Security program of old age, survivors and 
disability insurance. This was increased 13% 
more in 1968. Millions of poverty-stricken 
elderly Americans were thus benefited. 

(3) A $1,400,000,000 appropriation of Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary schools. 
Before this bill the Federal Government had 
not been involved in elementary and second- 
ary education on a major scale. In July, 1965, 
President Johnson told a group of educators: 
“I intend to offer more new proposals to im- 
prove the education of all Americans, and 
we are not going to stop until every child in 
this land can have all the education of the 
highest quality which his ambition demands 
and his mind can absorb.” 

In 1966 more money was authorized for 
elementary and secondary education. New 
programs were approved for handicapped 
children, and increased funds were available 
for school districts with low-income families. 

(4) An anti-poverty appropriation _ of 
$1,900,000,000. This was to hire unemployed 
in a job corps, to retrain workers in new 
skills, and to finance pre-school programs for 
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five- and six-year-olds from disadvantaged 
areas. 

(5) The extension of current housing pro- 
grams for another four years under which 
from 300,000 to 400,000 public housing units 
were expected to be built. A new feature in 
the bill provided for rent subsidies for low- 
income families. The Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development was created and 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver became its first Sec- 
retary. 

(6) The Immigration Act of 1965 put all 
nations on an equal basis. Some 170,000 im- 
migrants could be admitted each year, with 
a limit of 20,000 from any one country. And 
preference would be given to relatives, to 
refugees, and to persons with needed skills. 

(7) Minimum wages were increased from 
$1.25 an hour in 1966, to $1.40 in 1967, and 
then to $1.60 in 1968. Coverage was extended 
to 8 million more workers, including some 
farm workers for the first time. Organized 
labor was pleased with these gains. Econo- 
mists, however, pointed to the fact that 
higher minimum wages stimulated automa- 
tion. They thus increased unemployment 
among the unskilled groups which. the anti- 
poverty program was trying to help. 

(8) A Demonstration Cities plan was au- 
thorized to attack urban blight. Selected 
cities were to receive up to 80 per cent of 
the costs of a program to improve housing, 
welfare, and urban transportation. 

(9) A Cabinet-level Department of Trans- 
portation was created. This brought to- 
gether the various Federal agencies involved 
in aviation, highways, railroads, and pipe- 
lines. 

(10) Various measures were passed to pro- 
tect the public health and safety. For exam- 
ple, Congress authorized $46 million for 
1966-67 in grants to state, local, and regional 
agencies to increase their efforts to curb air 
pollution. Another campaign was launched 
against water pollution. The Traffic Safety 


Urban redevelopment in Boston, Massachusetts. Federal funds'financed most of the cost 
of clearing about fifty acres of slum dwellings (left). This made room for 2400 modern 
family units (right) for 10,000 persons. 


Act authorized the establishment of Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards for 1968 
model cars, trucks, and buses. 

The amazing legislative record summarized 
above was not achieved without a struggle. 
Nor did the President win all of the battles. 
Among his defeats were a move to outlaw 
so-called “right to work” laws, and a new 
civil rights bill to stop discrimination in 
housing, to reform the jury system and to 
guarantee protection for civil rights workers. 
But many historians were inclined to agree 
with President Johnson’s prediction that they 
would call the 89th “The best Congress in 
the history of this nation . . . the Great 
Congress.” 


Problems at Home and Abroad: (1) The 
Dominican Crisis. Civil war broke out in 
the capital city of Santo Domingo in the 
Dominican Republic on April 24, 1965. 
Prompted by the threat to American lives 
and the possibility of a communist take- 
over, President Johnson sent in sufficient 
troops to restore order. At his request, the 
Organization of American States created an 
Inter-American Peace Force which imposed 
an armed truce. Free elections were then 
held and the moderate Joaquin Balaguer 
defeated Juan Bosch for the Presidency. 
Generous American economic aid made it 
possible for the new coalition government 
to do something about poverty and unrest. 
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(2) The Frustrating War in Vietnam. By 
the spring of 1965 the North Vietnamese and 
the Viet Cong had the strength to try for a 
knock-out blow. In July, however, President 
Johnson increased American manpower there 
sufficiently to deny the expected communist 
victory. And in the bloody months which 
followed, the Allies (the U. S., South Viet- 
nam, South Korea, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Thailand) under the 
command of General William Westmoreland, 
took the offensive on all fronts. “We intend,” 
said the President, “to convince the com- 
munists that we cannot be defeated by force 
of arms.” 
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It was evident, however, that denial of 
military victory to the enemy would not be 
enough. To win the “other war,” in South 
Vietnam it would be necessary to fight in- 
justice, hunger, disease, ignorance, landlord- 
ism, and apathy as well. The President there- 
fore held conferences with South Vietnamese 
leaders in Hawaii in February, 1966 and with 
his SEATO allies in Manila in October to 
outline a program of social, economic, and 
political reform. Free elections were held in 
Vietnam in 1967 for local officials, constitu- 
tional officers, and members of the new na- 
tional legislature. 

American public opinion was divided on 
the wisdom of our policy in Southeast Asia. 
At one extreme the “Doves” held teach-ins, 
draft protest marches, and rallies to stop the 
bombing. Meanwhile Congressional criti- 
cism grew over the war's escalation. And at 
the other extreme, the “Hawks” called for 
bombing the port of Haiphong, hot pursuit 
of the enemy into his sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia and Laos, and quick victory by what- 
ever means might be necessary. 

By 1968 over 500,000 American fighting 
men were in Vietnam, casualties were mount- 
ing, costs exceeded $2 billion per month, and 
the end of the conflict was not in sight. 

(3) Consolidation and Reaction. It is nor- 
mal for the party out of power to stage a 
come-back in the mid-term or off-year elec- 
tions, and 1966 was no exception. Fears of 
inflation and discontent with the war in 
Vietnam took their toll. The Republicans 
gained three new seats in the Senate. One 
of these was won by Edward W. Brooke of 
Massachusetts, who became the first Negro 
elected to the Senate since Reconstruction. 
Republicans also won eight new Governor- 
ships, and forty-seven seats in the House of 
Representatives. 

Conservative Southern Democrats once 
again combined with Conservative Repub- 
licans to force a slowdown in what they 


A Four Negro leaders. Robert C. Weaver, Secretary, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; Edward Brooke, Senator from Massachusetts; Thurgood Marshall, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court; Carl B. Stokes, Mayor of Cleveland. 


called a policy of “reckless spending and 
fiscal irresponsibility.” They did not haggle 
over funds for defense and the war in Viet- 
nam. But they began in the 90th Congress 
to reassert their legislative powers on do- 
mestic issues and to tighten the purse strings 
on non-war expenditures. 

They overlooked, however, what students 
of sociology call “the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations.” The promising goals of the 
Great Society had raised the hopes and as- 
pirations of millions of poverty-stricken peo- 
ple in the ghettoes of urban America that 
their basic needs might now be met. But 
the huge sums spent by the Federal govern- 
ment for the general welfare since 1960, 
larger in fact than the Marshall Plan, had 
somehow passed them by. 

In Negro ghettoes in Newark, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York 
and elsewhere, the frustrations bred of rat- 
infested housing, hard-core unemployment, 
inadequate education, and continued racial 
discrimination exploded into bloody riots and 
widespread property destruction. The Na- 
tional Guard was called out in a number of 
cities to restore order. 


Thoughtful students of the urban crisis in 
America pointed out that the inner cities had 
been dying from neglect for decades. Auto- 
mation had led to serious unemployment for 
the unskilled and semiskilled. To change 
this situation, they predicted, would require 
billions of dollars for specific programs ad- 
dressed to specific problems. 

In 1967 the President asked Congress for 
several billions more for the War on Poverty, 
as well as money to finance a Model Cities 
program. Congress slashed both requests. 
In his State of the Union Address of 1968 
President Johnson called upon the Congress 
for about a half billion dollars to start a 
public-private industry project to train and 
employ a half million of the hard-core job- 
less. He also requested a start on a ten-year 
program to build six million housing units for 
low- and middle-income families. 

Some Achievements of the 90th Congress. 
The 90th Congress, as we have seen, was 
more conservative than the 89th. But its 
expenditures were far from insignificant. So- 
cial Security benefits for some 2% million 
Americans were increased about $4 billion. 
A two-year extension of aid to Elementary 
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SOME RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY MAKERS 


How many can you identify by name and importance? (See page 517.) 


The above pictures are reproduced by special permission of Time, the Weekly 
516 Newsmagazine, whose colorful covers feature the history makers of today. 


and Secondary Education cost over $9 billion. 
About $2.5 billion was given for foreign aid, 
$1.8 for anti-poverty funds, and $1 billion for 
the Appalachian Regional Development pro- 
gram. Millions more were spent for model 
cities, rent supplements, rat control in slums, 
and for expansion of Federal help to fight air 
and water pollution and contaminated meat. 

The draft was extended for four more 
years; a consular treaty with the Soviet Union 
was approved, as was the President’s nomina- 
tion of Thurgood Marshall to the Supreme 
Court. A public non-profit television corpo- 
ration was established; educational television 
was given a big boost; Federal employees re- 
ceived a general pay increase; postage rates 
were raised; and the debt limit was increased 
to $365 billion. 

The President requested the second (1968 ) 
session of the 90th Congress (1) to curb 
inflation by increasing taxes, (2) to appro- 


priate funds for job-training, low-income 
housing, child-health care, drug control, aid 
to the cities, and more war on poverty, and 
(3) to pass laws to reduce the balance-of- 
payments deficit, to protect consumers, to 
lift the gold backing on paper money, to 
extend civil rights, to beef up law enforce- 
ment, and to control crime in the streets. The 
program was geared to what an astute Presi- 
dent thought the Congress would accept 
without bitter controversy in an election year. 

But controversy in plenty seemed assured. 
The serious issues raised by the war in Viet- 
nam, by the threat to the value of the dollar, 
and by the prospect of further urban unrest— 
demanded full public discussion. And after 
the New Hampshire primary in early March, 
1968, there was no lack of candidates willing 
to challenge the Johnson-Humphrey admin- 
istration for the right to lead the nation in the 
years ahead. 


Some Recent American History Makers - The persons pictured on page 516 are (1) President Harry S. Truman, (2) Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, (3) Secretary of State George C. Marshall, (4) General Douglas MacArthur, (5) Eleanor 
Roosevelt, (6) President Dwight D. Eisenhower, (7) Candidate and UN Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, (8) UN Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (9) Singer and UN delegate Marian Anderson, (10) Chief Justice Earl Warren, (11) Polio fighter 


Jonas Salk, (12) AFL—CIO’s George Meany, (13) H—Bomb scientist Edward Teller, (14) NATO’s General Lauris Norstad 
(15) Missileman Wernher von Braun, (16) Governor Nelson Rockefeller, (17) Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, (18) Edu- 
cator James B. Conant, (19) Candidate Richard Nixon, (20) Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, (21) Astronaut John Glenn, 
(22) Rev. Martin Luther King, (23) President Lyndon Johnson, (24) Secretary of State Dean Rusk, (25) President John F. Kennedy. 
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IMPROVING YOUR SKILLS 
IN HISTORY 


Understanding and Using Your Text 


1. Review the lists of key people, key 
events, and key terms given at the beginning 
of this chapter. In your history notebook 
write a brief, factual statement identifying 
or explaining each of them. 

2. Which members of President Kennedy’s 
cabinet also served with distinction in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration? 

3. What were the aims of the Alliance for 
Progress? 

4.Explain how the Peace Corps differs 
from other foreign aid programs and why it 
has been a success. 

5. What fallacies caused the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco? 

6. Explain the “confrontation” of the So- 
viets in the Cuban missile crisis. Try to point 
out the factors that made President Ken- 
nedy’s course of action successful. 

7. What tensions existed between the So- 
viet Union and the United States in 1962? 

8. How did the United States become in- 
volved in South Vietnam? 

9. Evaluate the Test Ban Treaty of 1963. 
Which nations did not sign? 

10. How did President de Gaulle react to 
EEC? NATO? Britain? The Test Ban? 

11. How and why did Congress obstruct 
much of President Kennedy’s domestic pro- 
gram? 

12. Explain the Trade Expansion Act. 

13. What three steps did the Supreme 
Court take to remove inequalities in appor- 
tionment of voting districts? With what re- 
sults? 

14. Where would you rank President Ken- 
nedy among the American presidents to date? 
Why? 
15. What was Lyndon Johnson’s _back- 
ground when he took over the Presidency? 
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16. Which threé achievements of the 88th, 
89th, and 90th Congresses do you think most 
important? Why? 

17. Summarize the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion as to its (a) cause, (b) main ideas, 
(c) results. 

18. Why were the crises in Cyprus and 
Panama easier to handle than Vietnam? 

19. How do you account for the Johnson 
landslide in 1964? 

20. List some of the landmarks on the road 
to the Great Society. 

21. Why do you think the struggle for 
Civil Rights (see chart, p. 511), took so long? 

22. How did the Immigration Act of 1965 
change our immigration policy? 

23. In what ways have health and safety 
become national problems? What is being 
done about them? 

24. How was the Dominican Crisis re- 
solved? 

25. Summarize the (a) causes, (b) prob- 
lems, and (c) progress of the war in Vietnam. 

26. How have election results affected the 
War on Poverty? 

27.In what ways do the following influ- 
ence one another: (a) Revolution of rising 
expectations; (b) riots; (c) hard-core unem- 
ployment; (d) racial discrimination; (e) in- 
adequate housing; (f) crime in the streets; 
and (g) the urban crisis? 


Widening Your Historical Horizons 


1. Most historians accept the basic con- 
clusions of the Warren Commission Report 
on the Assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy. After reading the report try to 
answer the following questions: (a) Why 
was the Commission appointed? (b) What 
were the qualifications of its members? 
(c) How did it get its dataP (d) What were 
its principal conclusions? (e) How do you 
account for the flood of contradictory books 


and conspiratorial theories which (typically ) 
follow assassinations? 

2. Prepare to join a panel discussion on 
one or more of the following topics: What 
specific measures should be taken to meet 
the problems of (a) The War on Poverty? 
(b) The Great Society? (c) The Urban 
Crisis? (d) Crime in the streets? (e) The 
War in Vietnam? (f) Our Foreign Policy? 

3. Which political party do you think is 
best prepared to meet our country’s problems 
at home and abroad? Why do you think so? 


READING HISTORY 
FOR FACTS AND FUN 


Sources, Pictures, and Transparencies 


News and pictorial magazines for the past 
few years are rich sources for this period. 
Try to use back issues of Time, Newsweek, 
U.S. News & World Report, Life, Look, The 
New York Times Week in Review, and 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. + Four Days: the 
Historical Record of the Death of President 
Kennedy, American Heritage. + J. Joseph 
Huthmacher, American History Transparen- 
cies, Ginn, Numbers 82-89 inclusive. 


Special Accounts 


J.M. Burns, The Deadlock of Democracy, 
Prentice Hall. + J.S. Clark, Congress: The 
Sapless Branch, Harper & Row. + H.H. Hum- 
phrey, War on Poverty, McGraw. - G.D. 
Kettler, Peace Corps, Paperback Library. - 
L.B. Johnson, Time for Action, Pocket Books. 
* MG. Raskin, Vietnam Reader, Vintage. - 
A.M. Schlesinger, Jr. A Thousand Days, 
Houghton Mifflin. - T.S: Sorenson, Kennedy, 
Harper & Row, + T. Szulc, The Winds of 
Revolution: Latin America Today and To- 
morrow, Praeger. * G. Wallas, Great Society, 
U. of Nebr. paperback. + Warren Commission 
Report on the Assassination of John F. Ken- 
nedy, Popular Library. * W.S. White, The 
Making of a President, 1964, Signet. 

Especially worthwhile are the reports of 
the President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment, 1967 and the Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorder, 1968, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 


Biography and Fiction 


Robin Moore, Green Berets, Avon. + H. 
Sidey, John F. Kennedy, President, Athe- 
neum. * H.C. Ziegler, Lyndon B. Johnson: 
Man and President, Popular Library. 
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In CONGRESS, Jury 4, 1776. 


WFhe wranimons Declaration 1 Soon min SOLES of Mnterice, 


WHEN, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident:— 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that, whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes; and accordingly 
all experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 


1 The Declaration of Independence is kept in the 
National Archives in Washington. The Declaration 
was adopted July 4, 1776, and was signed by the 
members representing the thirteen states August 2, 
1776. John Hancock, whose name appears first 
among the signers, was president of the Congress. 


pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient suf- 
ferance of these colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history of 
the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these states. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world. 


He has refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his assent should 
be obtained; and when so suspended, he has 
utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of rep- 
resentation in the legislature—a right inesti- 
mable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
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annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the dangers of 
invasions from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population 
of these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing 
to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appro- 
priations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of jus- 
tice, by refusing his assent to laws for establish- 
ing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions, and 
unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these States; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of 
the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried 
for pretended offences; 

For abolishing the free system of English 
laws in a neighboring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, 
the forms of our governments; 
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For suspending our own legislatures, and de- 
claring themselves invested with power to legis- 
late for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declar- 
ing us out of his protection and waging war 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burned our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of cruelty and_ perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens taken 
captive on the high seas to bear arms against 
their country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers the merciless Indian sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 


In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms; 
our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prince whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have we been wanting in our attentions 
to our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legisla- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
us. We have reminded them of the ‘circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity; and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably in- 
terrupt our connections and correspondence. 
They, too, have been deaf to the voice of jus- 
tice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our 


separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest 
of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 


We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the name and by the authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare, That these united Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, 


I~ ShagerD 
Gite: Ba 


and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as 
free and independent states, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract al- 
liances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independent states may 
of right do. And for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor. 


The foregoing Declaration was, by order of Con- 
and signed by the following 


gress, engrossed, 
members: 


GO" hry wang fx 
Es Mi am LE 
Ske pee 
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Resolved, That copies of the Declaration be 
sent to the several assemblies, conventions, and 
committees, or councils of safety, and to the 


New HAMPSHIRE - 


Josiah Bartlett 
William Whipple 
Matthew Thornton 


THe SIGNERS 


DELAWARE 


Czsar Rodney 
George Read 
Thomas M’Kean NortH CaRroLina 
William Hooper 
MASSACHUSETTS Bay Joseph Hewes 
John Penn 


John Hancock 


MARYLAND 


Samuel Chase 
William Paca 
Thomas Stone 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton 


VIRGINIA 


George Wythe 
Richard Henry Lee 
Thomas Jefferson 


several commanding officers of the continental 
troops; that it be proclaimed in each of the 
United States, at the head of the army. 


NEw JERSEY 


Richard Stockton 
John Witherspoon 
Francis Hopkinson 
John Hart 
Abraham Clark 


RHODE IsLAND 


Stephen Hopkins 
William Ellery 


Samuel Adams 
John Adams 
Robert Treat Paine 
Elbridge Gerry 


CoNNECTICUT 


Roger Sherman 
Samuel Huntington 
William Williams 
Oliver Wolcott 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert Morris 
Benjamin Rush 
Benjamin Franklin 
John Morton 
George Clymer 
James Smith 
George Taylor 
James Wilson 
George Ross 


Benjamin Harrison 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 
Carter Braxton 


New York 


William Floyd 
Philip Livingston 
Francis Lewis 
Lewis Morris 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Edward Rutledge 
Thomas Heyward, Jr. 
Thomas Lynch, Jr. 
Arthur Middleton 


GEORGIA 


Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall 
George Walton 
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Major Political Parties in Power, 1865-1969 | 


Lincoln-Johnson Grant Hayes Garfield-Arthur 


“ 
x 
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Republican Republican 


Harding-Coolidge 


Republican 


Wilson 


F. D. Roosevelt 
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McKinley-T. Roosevelt Taft 


Republican 


Republican 


Democratic 


Cleveland 


Eisenhower 


Republican 


Democratic 


AN 


bosevelt-Truman Kennedy-Johnson 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ 


Coy ele Key NI eS eT ENS AY TS) 


George Washington 
John Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
James Madison 
James Monroe 

John Quincy Adams 
Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren 
William H. Harrison 
John Tyler 

James K. Polk 
Zachary Taylor 
Millard Fillmore 
Franklin Pierce 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Johnson 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
James A. Garfield 
Chester A. Arthur 
Grover Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
William McKinley 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William H. Taft 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G. Harding 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert C. Hoover 
Franklin D, Roosevelt 


Harry S. Truman 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


John F. Kennedy 
Lyndon B. Johnson 


State 


Born in Elected from 


Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 
Massachusetts 

S. C.—Tenn. 
New York 
Virginia—Ohio 
Virginia 

N. C.—Tenn. 
Va.—Lovisiana 
New York 

New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 
Ky.—lllinois 

N. C.—Tenn, 
Ohio—lllinois 
Ohio 

Ohio 

Vt.—New York 
N. J.—New York 
Qhio—Indiana 
N. J.—New York 
Ohio 

New York 

Ohio 

Va.—New Jersey 
Ohio 
Vt.—Massachusetts 
lowa—California 
New York 
Missouri 
Texas—N. Y., Pa. 
Massachusetts 


Texas 


Term of Office 


1789-1797 
1797-1801 
1801-1809 
1809-1817 
1817-1825 
1825-1829 
1829-1837 
1837-1841 
March, 1841 
1841-1845 
1845-1849 
1849-1850 
1850-1853 
1853-1857 
1857-1861 
1861-1865 
1865-1869 
1869-1877 
1877-1881 
March-Sept., 1881 
1881-1885 
1885-1889 
1889-1893 
1893-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1909 
1909-1913 
1913-1921 
L223 
1923-1929 
1929-1933 
1933-1945 
1945-1953 
1953-1961 
1961-1963 
1963— 


Party 


Federalist 
Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 
Nat.-Rep. 
Democratic 
Democratic 
Whig 

Whig 
Democratic 
Whig 
Whig 
Democratic 
Democratic 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democratic 
Republican 
Democratic 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democratic 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democratic 
Democratic 
Republican 
Democratic 


Democratic 


ee 
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Date of 

No. State Admission 

1 Delaware 

2 Pennsylvania 

3 New Jersey 

4 Georgia 

5 Connecticut 9) 

6 Massachusetts $. 

vf Maryland a 

8 South Carolina ¢ 

9 New Hampshire ra 
10 Virginia a 
11 New York 
12 North Carolina 
13 Rhode Island 
14 Vermont 1791 
15 Kentucky 1792 
16 Tennessee 1796 
17 Ohio 1803 
18 Louisiana 1812 
19 Indiana 1816 
20 Mississippi 1817 
21 Illinois 1818 
22 Alabama 1819 
23 Maine 1820 
24 Missouri 1821 
25 Arkansas 1836 
26 Michigan 1837 
27 Florida 1845 
28 Texas 1845 
29 lowa 1846 
30 Wisconsin 1848 
31 California 1850 
32 Minnesota 1858 
33 Oregon 1859 
34 Kansas 1861 
35 West Virginia 1863 
36 Nevada 1864 
37 Nebraska 1867 
38 Colorado 1876 
39 North Dakota - 1889 
40 South Dakota 1889 
41 Montana 1889 
42 Washington 1889 
43 Idaho 1890 
44 Wyoming 1890 
45 Utah 1896 
46° Oklahoma 1907 
47 New Mexico 1912 
48 Arizona ey 
49 Alaska 1959 
50 Hawaii 1959 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Date of Annexation 


Puerto Rico [Commonwealth] 1899 
Guam 1899 
American Samoa 1900 
Panama Canal Zone 1904 
Virgin Islands 1917 


Population 
(Census of 1960) 

443,158 
11,219,034 
6,018,570 
3,917,390 
2,514,897 
5,114,558 
3,073,878 
2,358,251 
19.9 os 
3,898,778 
16,596,507 
4,523,617 
845,019 
387,081 
3,012,051 
3,531,765 
9,637,371 
3,231,738 
4,636,800 
2,162,422 
10,012,612 
3,244,386 
964,235 
4,273,174 
1,772,428 
7,774,787 
4,890,001 
9,503,035 
2,736,408 
3,925,854 
15,530,973 
3,395,081 
1,756,366 
2,161,421 
1,847,082 
281,348 
1,398,875 
1,735,807 
626,976 
677,584 
668,022 
2,825,222 
663,606 
326,578 
886,485 
2,301,426 
943,348 
1,281,357 
224,383 
620,385 


Area in Square Miles 


3,435 
206 
76 
553 
133 


Area in 
Square Miles 

2,370 
45,126 
8,224 
59,265 
4,965 
8,266 
12,3277 
30,989 
9,341 
42,627 
49,204 
52,426 
1,248 
9,564 
40,598 
42,022 
41,040 
48,506 
36,354 
46,865 
56,665 
51,998 
33,040 
69,420 
53,335 
57,980 
58,666 
265,896 
56,147 
56,066 
158,297 
84,682 
96,699 
82,158 
24,170 
110,690 
77,520 
103,948 
70,837 
77,615 
146,997 
69,127 
83,888 
97,914 
84,990 
70,057 
122,634 
113,956 
586,400 
6,423 


Capital 
Dover 
Harrisburg 
Trenton 
Atlanta 
Hartford 
Boston 
Annapolis 
Columbia 
Concord 
Richmond 
Albany 
Raleigh 
Providence 
Montpelier 
Frankfort 
Nashville 
Columbus 
Baton Rouge 
Indianapolis 
Jackson 
Springfield 
Montgomery 
Augusta 
Jefferson City 
Little Rock 
Lansing 
Tallahassee 
Austin 
Des Moines 
Madison 
Sacramento 
St. Paul 
Salem 
Topeka 
Charleston 
Carson City 
Lincoln 
Denver 
Bismarck 
Pierre 
Helena 
Olympia 
Boise 
Cheyenne 
Salt Lake City 
Oklahoma City 
Santa Fe 
Phoenix 
Juneau 
Honolulu 


Population (Census of 1960) 


2,393,297 


66,910 
20,040 
41,684 
31,904 


eee 
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Salmon P. Chase Ohio 
Morrison R. Waite Ohio 


1 John Jay New York 

2 John Rutledge South Carolina 
3 Oliver Ellsworth Connecticut 

4 John Marshall Virginia 

5 Roger B. Taney Maryland 

6 

7 


1789-1795 8 Melville W. Fuller _ Illinois 1888-1910 
1795 9 Edward D. White Louisiana 1910-1921 
1796-1800 10 ~=William H. Taft Connecticut 1921-1930 
1801-1835 11 Charles E. Hughes New York 1930-1941 
1835-1864 12 ~~ Harlan F. Stone New York 1941-1946 
1864-1873 13. Fred M. Vinson Kentucky 1946-1953 
1874-1888 14 ‘Earl Warren California 1953—- 


SECRETARIES OF STATE OOOO 
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Name 


Thomas Jefferson 
Edward Randolph 
Timothy Pickering 
John Marshall 
James Madison 
Robert Smith 
James Monroe 
John Q. Adams 
Henry Clay 
Martin Van Buren 
E. Livingston 

Louis McLane 
John Forsyth 
Daniel Webster 
Hugh S. Legare 
Abel P. Upshur 
John C. Calhoun 
James Buchanan 
John M. Clayton 
Daniel Webster 


21 Edward Everett 
22 W.L. Marcy 

23 Lewis Cass 

24 J. S. Black 

25 W.H. Seward 
26 £E. B. Washburne 
27 Hamilton Fish 


Date 

1789 28 W.-M. Evarts 1877 
1794 29 James G. Blaine 1881 
1794 30  ~=~F. T. Frelinghuysen 1881 
1800 31 Thomas F. Bayard 1885 
1801 32 James G. Blaine 1889 
1809 33 John W. Foster 1892 
1811 34 W. Q. Gresham 1893 
1817 35 Richard Olney 1895 
1825 36 John Sherman 1897 
1829 37. ~=— William R. Day 1897 
1831 38 John Hay 1898 
1833 39 Elihu Root 1905 
1834 40 ~~ Robert Bacon 1909 
1841 41 P. C. Knox 1909 
1843 42. William J. Bryan 1913 
1843 43 Robert Lansing 1915 
1844 44 Bainbridge Colby 1920 
1845 45 Charles E. Hughes 1921 
1849 46 Frank B. Kellogg 1925 
1850 47 Henry L. Stimson 1929 
1852 48 Cordell Hull 1933 
1853 49 James F. Byrnes 1945 
1857 50 George C. Marshall 1947 
1860 51 Dean G. Acheson 1949 
1861 52 John F. Dulles 1953 
1869 53 Christian A. Herter 1959 
1869 54 Dean Rusk 1961 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF CHARTS 


Agriculture, 136, 313, 448 
Airplanes, production of, 384 
American Fed. of Labor, 139 
Automobiles and roads, 345 
Bill of Rights, 77 

Budgets, of Eisenhower, 446 
Census of 1960, 465 

Checks and balances, 62 
Civil Rights, 511 

Civil service, 225 
Constitution of U.S., 12, 62, 77 
Cotton, production of, 23 
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Depression of 1928-1933, 318 
Desegregation, progress of, 473 
Division of powers, 12 
Education: growth, 191, 352: 
408, 467; student exchange, 
415; integration, 473 
Election of 1948, 414 
Immigration, 145 
Income, of family, 406 
Industry, expansion of, 121 
Labor: from 1865 to 1914, 
134; unions, 139, 339, 411 


League of Nations, 296 

Political parties in power, 30, 
518 

Population, 465 

Powers, division of, 12 

Slavery, 42 

Social security system, 335 

Stock prices, 303 

Tariff, 125, 309 

United Nations, 401 

World War II, production for, 
384 
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20 International Harvester Company 
23 (top) Frank Leslie’s Illus. News. 
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32 Library of Congress 
35 (top) The Metropolitan Museum of 
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Boston; (bottom) Collection of the 
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86 Library of Congress 
42 Currier & Ives lithograph, Bettmann 
Archive 
107 Brown Brothers 
108 Library of Congress 
112 Frank Leslie’s Illus. News., Feb., 
1867 
115 Frank Leslie’s Illus. News., March 28, 
1868 
116 Harper’s Weekly, May 31, 1879 
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127, 128 Bettmann Archive 
129 Brown Brothers 
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131, 135 Brown Brothers 
138 Library of Congress 
142 Brown Brothers 
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146 Bettmann Archive 
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Brown Brothers 
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201 (left) Thomas Nast in Harper’s 
Weekly; (right) Puck, 1882, N. Y. 
Public Library 

203 Frank Leslie’s Illus. News., 1872 

204 Harper’s Weekly, 1871 

206 Puck, May 7, 1890 

208 Bettmann Archive 

210 Culver Pictures, Inc. 

211 Harper’s Weekly, 1873 

217 Harper’s Weekly, 1873 and 1874 

218 Culver Pictures, Inc. 

220 Brown Brothers 

222 Frank Leslie’s Illus. News., 1877 

223 Brown Brothers 

224 Library of Congress 

225 (left) Library of Congress; (right) 
Philip D. Gendreau 

227 Harper’s Weekly, 1895 

229 Gillam in Judge, 1891, N. Y. Public 
Library 

231, 232 Culver Pictures, Inc. 

235 Brown Brothers 

236 (top left and center left) Culver 
Pictures, Inc.; (top right) Brown 
Brothers; (bottom left and right) 
Bettmann Archive 

238 Keppler in Puck, 1889, N. Y. Public 
Library 

241 Culver Pictures, Inc. 

242 Brown Brothers 

244 Kemble in Harper’s Weekly, July 20, 
1912 

247 (top left) W. A. Ireland, Columbus 
Dispatch; (top right) Culver Pic- 
tures, Inc.; (center) Brown Brothers 

253 Frank Leslie’s Illus. News. 

255 Dole Photo 

256 N. Y. Evening World, 1895 

257 J. S. Pughe, in Puck, 1900 

258, 261 Wide World Photos 

262 N. Y. Herald, 1898 

266 Photo Bulloz 

267, 276 Harper’s Weekly, 1889 

268, 274 Wide World Photos 

273, 278 Brown Brothers 

283 United Press International 

289, 292 Wide World Photos 

293 Brown Brothers 

298 Reproduced by permission of the 
proprietors of Punch 

304, 305 United Press International 

306 (top) Knott in The Dallas News; 
(bottom) Gluyas Williams in LIFE, 
1928 

308 (top) Wide World Photos; (bottom) 
United Press International 

312 Brown Brothers 

314 United Press International 

316, 318 Wide World Photos 

823 (top left, center and bottom left) 
Wide World Photos; (bottom right) 
United Nations 

324 Wide World Photos 

326 Gale in Los Angeles Times, 1933 

327 Wide World Photos 

329 Fairchild Aerial Surveys 

331 United Press International 

337, 341 Wide World Photos 

346 Culver Pictures, Inc. 

347 United Press International 

348, 349 Wide World Photos 

850 United Press International 


351 Wide World Photos 

355 (top) United Press International; 
(bottom center and right) Wide 
World Photos 

357 Federal Works Agency 

360, 361 Wide World Photos 

362 Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, 1935 

364, 365 Wide World Photos 

366 United Press International 

367 Thomas in the Detroit News 

368 Wide World Photos 

370 United Press International 

372 Wide World Photos 

377, 378 United Press International 

381 Wide World Photos 

383 United Press International 

384 Wide World Photos 

386 United Press International 

390 Wide World Photos 

392 U.S. Air Force Photo 

398, 394, 396, 397, 399, 405, 406 United 
Press International 

407 Wide World Photos 

408 Crone from Monkmeyer 

409, 410, 411, 414 United Press Inter- 
national 

418, 419 Wide World Photos 

425, 427, 431 United Press International 

433 Brown Brothers 

435 Wide World Photos 

487 (left) United Nations; (right) 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment 

438, 489 Wide World Photos 

441 United Press International 

442, 443, 444, 445 Wide World Photos 

448 Brown Brothers 

455 (both) Wide World Photos 

456 United Press International 

457 Roy Justus in The Minneapolis Star 

462 (top left) U. S. Navy Photo; (top 
right) American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; (left and right 
center) Wide World Photos, NASA; 
(center) George Tames, The New 
York Times; (bottom left) U. S. Air 
Force Photo; (bottom right) RCA 
Astro-Electronics Division 

463 Bethlehem Steel Company 

464 National Institutes of Health 

469 (top and bottom left) Wide World 
Photos; (top right) A. Devaney, 
Inc., N. Y.; (bottom right) Costa 
Manos from Magnum 

470 David W. Corson from A. Devaney, 
Inc., N. Y. 

472 © Harris & Ewing 

474, 475 Wide World Photos 

477 (left) Ken Crook in Newsday, Garden 
City, N. Y.; (right) Engelhardt in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

480 (top left) The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Fletcher Fund, 1956; (top 
right) The Port of New York Author- 
ity; (center) The Milwaukee Art 
Center; (bottom left) Hans Namuth; 
(bottom right) The Downtown Gal- 
lery 

482 WGBH-TV & FM, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

486 United Press International 
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487 Wide World Photos 

488 (left) Agency for International De- 
velopment; (right) Alliance for 
Progress 

489 Paul Conklin for The Peace Corps 

491, 492 Wide World Photos 

494 Roy Justus in The Minneapolis Star 

495 United Nations 

496 Wide World Photos 


497 Vicky in the Evening Standard, 
London, Eng. 

498 H. B. Kohler in Die Zeit, Hamburg, 
West Germany 

499 Wide World Photos 

501 F. O. Alexander in The Philadelphia 
Bulletin 

503 Wide World Photos 

504 George Tames, The New York Times 


AMERICAN HISTORY TRANSPARENCIES 


505, 506 Wide World Photos 

509 Wide World Photos 

513 (left) Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority; (right) Charles River Park, 
Inc. 

515 Wide World, Boston Herald, Wide 
World, U.P.I. 

516 Time, Inc. 


Superb American History Transparencies for use with overhead projectors are now 
available from Ginn and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 02117. Prepared by Pro- 
fessor J. Joseph Huthmacher of Rutgers University, these 89 colorful transparencies 
(with nearly 300 map and chart overlays) provide vividly new and dramatic dimensions 
for teaching the major issues, topics, and trends in American history. PART I covers the 
period from 1492 to 1870. The topics for PART II (1870-1970) are listed below. 


47. The Westward Movement, 1860-1890 69. The U. S. and World Affairs in the 1920’s 
48. The Great West: Economic Frontiers, 70. The Great Depression: Causes and Nature 
1860-1900 71. President Hoover and the Great Depres- 
49. Industrialization: The Factors of Produc- sion 
tion 72. The New Deal: Policies and Significance 
50. Industrialization: The Social-Economic 73. The New Deal and the Supreme Court 
System 74. The New Deal and American Politics 
51. Industrialization in America, 1860-1900 75. The Coming of World War II 
52. Labor Movements in Industrial America 76. The United States in World War II 
53. Farm Movements in Industrial America 77. The United Nations 
54. Politics and Issues of the Gilded Age 78. The Truman Era: Issues and Politics 
55. American Life in the Late 19th Century 79. The Cold War: 1945-1952 
56. American Might in the Late 19th Century 80. The Cold War: 1953-1960 
57. The Emergence of a New World Power 81. The Eisenhower Administration: issues 
58. The Progressive Era: Causes and Signifi- and Politics 
cance 82. The New Frontiers of the Great Society 
59. Progressivism in the Cities and States 83. The Cold War: 1961-1966 
60. National Progressivism: Republican Phase 84. U. S. Treaty Alliances in the Mid-20th 
61. The Flowering of National Progressivism Century 
62. Experiments in Foreign Policy, 1899-1916 85. American Life in the Mid-20th Century 
63. The Road to War, 1914-1917 86. The American Economy in the Mid-20th 
64. The Lost Peace, 1918-1920 Century 
65. From Progressivism to the “New Economic 87. Civil Rights in Mid-20th Century America 
Era” &8. The Supreme Court in Recent American 
66. “Welfare Capitalism”: Theory and Doc- History 
trines 89. Party Strengths and Weaknesses, 1896- 
67. Social Tensions of the 1920's 1964 
68. Parties, Politics, and Issues in the 1920’s 
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“A.B.C, Powers,” 274 

Abilene, Kansas, 158, 159, 160 

Abolitionism, 31 

Abstraction, in art, 479 

Acheson, Dean, 418, 420-421 

Adams, John, 14 

Adams, John Quincy, 29 

Adams, Sherman, 445 

Adamson Act (1916), 143 

Addams, Jane, 186, 187 

Adenauer, Konrad, 493, 499; 
illus., 439 

Advertising, 481 

Africa: new nations of, 431, 
map, 423; physical-political 
map, 87; World War II cam- 
paigns, 386-388 

Agency for International De- 
velopment, 489 

Aggression: by Communist 
China, 496-497; in Europe, 
366-369; by Japan, 361, 362, 
369-370; in Korea, 424-425; 
in South Vietnam, 495, 507, 
514 

Agricultural Adjustment Acts, 
330, 338; marketing, 315 

Agricultural revolution, 153- 
156 

Agriculture: before 1860, 19- 
22, 28-29; cattle kingdom, 
157-160; in Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, 447-449, chart, 
448; farm problem (1890- 
1914), 161-165; farmer or- 
ganizations, 164-165; under 
New Deal, 330, 338; in 
1920’s, 312-313; prosperity 
of (1914), 165-166 

Agriculture, Department of, 
165-166 

Air Force, U. S., 384 


Airplanes, 179, 345-346 

Air pollution, 512, 517 

Alabama, 17, 22, 114, 447, 474 

Alabama claims, 254 

Alaska: purchased, 253; state- 
hood gained, 100, 451 

Albania, 497 

Algeciras Conference, 278 

Alliance for Progress, 488-489, 
493 

Alliances, see Treaties 

Allied Reparations 
sion, 363 

Alsace-Lorraine, 294 

Altgeld, John P., 139, 141 

Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion: first ten, 61-62, 63, 76- 
78, chart, 77; Fourteenth, 
113-114, table, 113; Fif- 
teenth, 114, table, 214; Six- 
teenth, 209-210, table, 214; 
Seventeenth, 214; Eight- 
eenth, 348, 349, table, 214; 
Nineteenth, 189, table, 214; 
Twenty-first, 189; Twenty- 
fourth, 475. See also Consti- 
-tution of the U. S. 

America First Committee, 380 

American Expeditionary Force, 
290 

American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, 313 

American Federation of Labor, 
137; and C.LO., 341, 451; 
growth, 139-140; merges 
with C.I.0O., 411, 451; under 
New Deal, 340-341; in 
1920’s, 307, 311 

American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO), 
411, 451 


Commis- 


American Liberty League, 336 

American Mercury, 350 

American Railway Union, 141 

American Revolution: causes, 
7-8; colonial population in, 3 

“American System” (of Clay), 
24 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 129 

American Temperance Union, 
oil 

Americans: characteristics of, 
3, 5, 7; European origins of, 
3, map, 4; life expectancy to- 
day, 464; westward move- 
ment of, map, 4 

Amundsen, Raold, 101 

Anderson, Sherwood, 258, 354 

Antarctica, 86; Atlas map, 101 

Anthony, Susan B., 189 

Anti-Federalists, see Demo- 
cratic-Republicans 
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Meany, George, 411, 451 

Meat-packing, 238, 240, 517 

Medicaid, 336 

Medicare, 334, 506, 512 

Medicine, 464 

Mellon, Andrew, 197, 305, 309 

Melville, Herman, 36 

Mencken, H. L., 350 

Mental illness, 464 

Meredith, James, 474 

Merit system, see Civil Service 
Act 

Methodist Church, 32 

Mexican War, 39, 40 

Mexico, 490; French interven- 
tion, 266-267; and U. S., 37- 
39, 273-274, 364; war with 
U. S., 30, 40; and Zimmer- 
mann note, 286 

Michener, James, 478 

Michigan, 15, 18, 27 

Middle East: American oil in- 
terests in, 122; map of, 436; 
new nations of, 431; UN 
emergency force in, 435; 
U.S. relations with (1950's), 
434-437 

Middle West Utilities, 334 

Midway Island: acquired, 352; 
battle of, 389 


Military-industrial complex in 
U. S., 458 

Military Reconstruction Act 
(1867), 114 

Miller, Arthur, 479 

Miller, William E., 508-509 

Milwaukee, Wis., 452 

Milwaukee Road, 171 

Minimum wage, 340, 413, 512 

Minnesota, 155, 243 

Minority groups: and Ku Klux 
Klan, 304; oppose Versailles 
Treaty, 297. See also Civil 
rights, Desegregation, Ne- 
groes, Supreme Court deci- 
sions 

Missiles, see Earth satellites, 
Guided missiles, Space 

Mississippi, 17, 22, 447, 474, 
475 

Mississippi River, 16 

Missouri, 17, 22, 472 

Missouri Compromise, 39, 41 

Moby Dick, 36 

Model Cities, 515 

Money: and Alaska gold rush, 
235; “cheap money” issue, 
162; in election of 1896, 231- 
232; and Federal Reserve 
Act, 246-248; free silver is- 
sue, 224; gold crisis of 1893, 
230; under Hamilton’s pro- 
gram, 13; inflation of, 406- 
407; “money question” in 
1870’s, 219, 223-224; New 
Deal monetary policy, 332; 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 
227. See also Currency, Fi- 
nance, Gold 

Monopoly: growth of, 205-206; 
laws on (1914), 248; Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, 206, 
207, 208, 240 

Monroe, James, 16-17, 24 

Monroe Doctrine, 16-17; be- 
comes hemisphere policy, 
365; “Roosevelt corollary” 
to, 270-272; in Venezuela 
boundary dispute, 255 
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Montana, 158, 227 

Montgomery, General Bernard, 
386 

Montgomery, Alabama, 475 

Montreal, Canada, 452 

Moody, Dwight L., 193 

Moody, John, 129, 235 

Morgan, J. P., 129-130, 197 

Morgan, J. P., and Company, 
230 

Mormons, 32 

Moroccan crisis, 278, 279 

Morrill Act (1862), 165, 191 

Morrow, Dwight W., 364 

Morse, Wayne, 453 

“Most favored nation” agree- 
ments, 275 

Motion pictures, 347, 350 

Mott, Lucretia, 31 

Mount, William, 34, 35 

Movies, see Motion pictures 

“Muckrakers,” 192, 237; writ- 
ings of, 238, 240 

Mugwumps, 226 

Munch, Charles, 481 

Munich Conference, 371 

Murray, Philip, 341 

Muscle Shoals, 315, 318, 332 

Music, American: in early 19th 
century, 34; in 1920’s and 
1930's, 356-357; since World 
War II, 479-480 

Mussolini, Benito, 366-367, 389 

Mutual defense pacts, U. S., 
420-421, 426. See also For- 
eign relations, Treaties 

Mutual Security Administra- 
tion, 440 

Myers, Gustavus, 240 


Nagasaki, Japan, 440 

Napoleon I, 16 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel, 434, 436- 
437 

Nast, Thomas, 221 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, 505 

National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 143 
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National Bank Act (1863), 246 

National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 347 

National Citizens’ Committee 
for Educational Television, 
482 

National Civic Federation, 143 

National Conservation Associa- 
tion, 242 

National conventions, 30. See 
also Parties, political 

National Council of Churches 

of Christ, 194 

National debt, 337 

National Defense Act (1916), 

286 

National Defense Education 

Act, (1958), 467, 468 

National Farmers’ Union, 313 

National Grange of the Patrons 

of Husbandry, 163, 164, 313 

National Guard, 286 

National Industrial Recovery 

Act, 329, 330, 339-340 

National Labor Relations Act 


(1935): amended, 412-413; 
provisions, 340 
National Labor Relations 


Board, 340, 412-413 
National Labor Union, 136 
National origins, of colonists, 3; 

map, 4 
National Origins Law, 148 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion, 329-338, 339 
National Republican party, 29 
National Road, 24, 25; map, 26 
National Security Act, 413 
National Security Council, 413 
National Selective Service 
Board, 384-385 
National Socialist party (Ger- 
many), see Nazi party 
National Youth Administration, 
327, 352-353 
Nationalism: and Civil War, 

43-44, 46; and expansion, 

256-258; rise in U. S., 22- 

24 


Nationalist China, 422-424; 
U. S. relations with (1950's), 
433-434. See also China, 
Foreign relations 

Natural monopoly, 310 

Natural resources: conservation 
of, 241-242, 332-333; devel- 
opment of (1865-1920), 
121-123. See also resources 
by name 

Nautilus, U. S. submarine, 100 

Navy: cruise of U. S. fleet, 
(1907), 278; and disarma- 
ment, 361-362; modern navy 
begun, 225; role in Span- 
ish-American War, 259, 
strengthened, 227-228; in 
World War I, 286, 289-290; 
in World War II, 379, 384- 
385, 386; in Vietnam, 507 

Nazi party, 366-367, 371 

Nazi-Soviet pact, 478, 479 

Nebraska, 41 

Negroes: and antislavery move- 
ment, 31; and city crime 
rates, 470; and civil rights 
progress since 1952, 471- 
477; in colonies, 5; in Cotton 
Kingdom, 21, 22; move from 
South, 465-466; recent litera- 
ture of, 478; under slavery, 
5, 21-22, 23, 31; in South 
after 1865, 107, 108-113, 
116-117; status after 1945, 
408-409; rights, 506, 509- 
517; chart, 511; pictures, 515 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 425 

Netherlands, 498 

Neutrality Act (1935), 367- 
368; revised, 377, 382 

Nevada, 158 

New Deal: art projects, 356; ex- 
tended, 336-338; history, 
321-341; and labor, 338-342; 
recovery measures, 328-331; 
reform measures, 331-336; 
relief measures, 326-328 

New England, 3, 22, 27, 130 

New Freedom, 246, 286 


New Frontier: in action, 485- 
504; in election of 1960, 
456 

New Georgia, 389 

New Hampshire, 3, 517 

New Harmony, Indiana, 31 

New Jersey, 27 

New Mexico: ceded to U. S., 
38-39; in compromise of 
1850, 41; gains statehood, 
243 

New Nationalism, 245 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 22 

“New South,” 117 

New York Central Railroad, 171 

New York City: builds elevated, 
184; gains trade supremacy, 
27; growth of, 34; problems 
of, 185-186; racial issues in, 
AT4 

New York State: and Cotton 
Kingdom, 22; and Erie Ca- 
nal, 26, 27; in national elec- 
tions, 226; and St. Lawrence 
Seaway, 452 

New York World, 192 

New Zealand, 426, 433, 514 

Newspapers, 21, 37, 192, 353 

Newsweek magazine, 353 

Nicaragua, 267, 272, 364, 508 

Nimitz, Admiral Chester W., 
386, 390 

Nine-Power Pact (1921), 361 

Nisei, in World War II, 408 

Nixon, Richard M., 438; elected 
Vice-President, 426-427; in 
1960 election, 455-457 

Nobel Prize, 354 

Normal schools, 33 

“Normalcy,” 298, 305 

Normandy, landing in, 393 

Norris, Frank, 238 

Norris, George W., 324 

Norris-La Guardia Act, 339 

North America, 86; Atlas map, 
92 

North Atlantic Pact, 420-421 

North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO), 421, 432; 


admits West Germany, 439; 
and Cyprus issue, 507; 
France weakens, 499; map, 
421; organization of, 421; 
problems in 1960's, 498-499; 
Soviet opposition to, 440, 442 

North Carolina, 114 

North Dakota, 227 

North Korea, 422; fights South 
Korea, 656-658 

North Pole, map, 100 

North Vietnam: attacks U. S. 
ships, 507; invades South 
Vietnam, 495, 511, 514 

Northeast (of U. S.): and in- 
dustry before 1860, 27-28; 
and industry after 1865, 130; 
and slavery issue, 39-41 

Northeast Frontier Agency, In- 
dia, 497 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 171 

Northern Securities Company, 
208 

Northwest Ordinance (1787), 
8-9, 39 

Northwest Territory, 8-9, 19- 
20, 39; map, 9 

Nuclear energy: atomic bank 
proposal, 439; atomic bomb 
used, 394, 395, 396; and Ge- 
neva summit conference 
(1955), 440; in hydrogen 
bombs, 431; peaceful uses, 
_451; search for international 
control, 416-417, 493-494; 
Test-Ban Treaty, 493-494 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 394 

Obregon, Alvaro, 274 

O’Connor, Edwin, 478 

Octopus, The, 238 

Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, 506 

Office of Price Admin., 407 

Officers’ Reserve Corps, 286 

Offshore oil fields, 447, map, 
449. See also Tidelands oil 
issue 


Ohio, 15, 26, 27 


“Ohio Gang,” 305 

Oil, 122; offshore, 447, map, 
449 

O'Keeffe, Georgia, 479 

Okinawa, battle of, 394 

Oklahoma, 243, 472 

Old-age assistance and insur- 
ance, see Social Security 
System 

Old Man and the Sea, The, 478 

Old Northwest, of U. S., 19-21 

Olivier, Sir Lawrence, 482 

Olney, Richard, 255 

O'Neill, Eugene, 354 

Ontario, Lake, 452 

“Open-door” policy, 275-276, 
277 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert, 394 

Oregon: boundary settled, 37; 
joint British-U. S. occupa- 
tion, 16; progressive move- 
ment in, 243 

Organization of American 
States: and Cuban missile 
crisis (1962), 491; expels 
Cuba, 490; and Panama crisis 
(1964), 508 

Orlando, Vittorio, 294 

Orozco, José, 479 

Oswald, Lee Harvey, 502 

Our Times, 237 


Pacific Ocean: U. S. as Pacific 
power, 261; World War IT in, 
382-384, 386, 389-390, 394, 
map, 391 

Page, Thomas Nelson, 117, 198 

Pakistan, 416, 422, 433, 497 

Palestine, 416 

Palmer, A. Mitchell, 303 

Panama, Republic of, 268-269, 
365; crisis with U.S. (1964), 
507-508; tensions over U. S. 
rights (1959), 438 

Panama Canal, 267-272 

Panama Canal Zone, 438, 507-8 

Pan-American Conferences: at 
Buenos Aires (1936), 365; 
first (1889), 267; at Havana 
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(1940), 365; at Lima 
(1938), 365; of 1923, 364; 
of 1933, 365. See also Inter- 
American Conferences 

Pan-American Union, 217 

Panics, financial: of 1873, 221; 
of 1893, 229-230, 231; of 
1907, 240; of 1929, 313-315. 
See also Depression, Reces- 
sions 

Paperback books, 481-482 

Paris Peace Conference (1919), 
293-294, 296 

Parity, 313, 447-448 

Park Forest, Illinois, 466 

Parker, Alton B., 240 

Parties, political: Communist 
party, 303; in Eisenhower 
administration, 444-445, 453, 
454-455; farmer attitudes on, 
163; first, 14; first conven- 
tions, 30; Free Soil party, 41; 
history of (1792-1860), 
chart, 30; history of (1865- 
1965), chart, 524; Liberty 
party, 41; National Republi- 
cans, 29; origins of Demo- 
cratic party, 29; origins of Re- 
publican party, 41-43; party 
symbols, cartoons, 217; Pop- 
ulists, 161-162, 228-232; in 
1948 election, 413-414; in 
1962 elections, 502; rise of 
minor parties, 228; two-party 
system, 217-218; Whigs, 29; 
Workingmen’s party, 31. See 
also parties by name 

Patton, General George, 393 

Payne-Aldrich tariff, 125, 243, 
245 

Peace Corps, 489 

Peale, Charles Willson, 34 

Pearl Harbor, 452; attack on, 
383-384; ceded to U. S., 
253 

“Peculiar institution,” see Slav- 
ery 

Pendleton Civil Service Act, 225 

Penicillin, 464 
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Pennsylvania, 3, 13, 27 

Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 451 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 171 

People’s party, see Populist 
party 

People’s Republic of China, see 
Communist China 

Permanent Court of Interna- 
national Justice, 294, 360 

Pershing, General John J.: in 
Mexican expedition, 274; in 
World War I, 290-291 

Peru, 489 

Pescadores Islands, 433 

Philadelphia, Pa., 34 

Philippine Islands: acquired by 
U. S., 260-261, 263; granted 
independence, 261, 422; in 
Spanish-American War, 259; 
in World War II, 386, 389, 
390. See also Philippines, 
Republic of the 

Philippines, Republic of the: 
SEATO, 433; defense pact, 
426; in Vietnam, 514 

Phillips, David Graham, 238 

Pinchot, Gifford, 241 

Pinkerton detectives, in Home- 
stead strike, 139 

Piston, Walter, 481 

Pitt, William, 61 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 184 

Plantation system, 21-22 

Plastics, 461 

Platt Amendment, 270, 365 

Plessy v. Ferguson, 471 

Plunkitt, George W., 213 

Point Four Program, 422, 437 

Poland, 293, 294, 296; attacked 
by Germany (1939), 372; 
defeated and _ partitioned, 
377; revolt of 1956, 440 

Polaris missile, illus., 462 

Poliomyelitis, 464 

Polish “corridor,” 294, map 295 

Political parties, see Parties, po- 
litical; also chart, 524 

Polk, James K., 38-39 

Poll tax, 475 


Pollock, Jackson, 479, 480 

Pollution, 512 

Population: census of 1960, 
464-467, Atlas map, 102; 
colonial to 1783, 3, map, 4; 
farm, 155, 156, 465; growth 
of (1810-1860), 17, 21; 
growth of (1860-1910), 
104-105, 121; growth of 
(1900-1910), 165; growth 
of (1940-1950), 408; of 
South (1865), 107; of urban 
areas, 33-34, map, 184; of 
West after 1865, 153 

Populism, see Populist party 

Populist party, 161-162, 165; 
in elections (1892-1896), 
228-232 

Porgy and Bess, 357 

Port Arthur, 277 

Porter, Cole, 481 

Porter, Quincy, 481 

Portsmouth, Treaty of, 277 

Portugal, 282 

Postage rates, 517 

Postal Telegraph Co., 174 

Potsdam Conference, 395 

Poverty: in Latin America, 
488-489; in U. S. (1930's), 
315, 317, 319, 324-326, 327; 
in U. S. (1960's), 468, 506, 
510, 512, 515 

Powderly, Terence V., 136-137 

Powell, Adam Clayton, 467 

Presbyterian Church, 32 

Presidency: in Constitution, 
11-12, 61, 70-72; Eisenhow- 
ers concept of, 445, 447, 
457; Harding’s concept of, 
305; Jackson’s impact on, 29- 
32; L. B. Johnson’s approach 
to, 508; Kennedy’s contribu- 
tions to, 503-504; T. Roose- 
velt’s concept of, 237, 242; 
Taft’s concept of, 242-243; 
Wilson’s concept of, 246 

Presidents of the United States: 
charts, 54, 518; table, 526. 
See also Presidents by name 


Price controls, 406-407, 446 

Price-support program (farm- 
ing), 313, 447-449 

Princeton University, 33, 245 

Prisons, reform of, 31 

Progress and Poverty, 228 

Progressive movement, 234- 
248; literature of, 237-240; 
philosophy of, 228 

Progressive party 
307 

Progressive party (1948), 413- 
414 

Progressive Republicans, 243- 
245 

Prohibition: crusade for, 31; un- 
der 18th Amendment, 300; 
in election of 1928, 308; 
problems of enforcement, 
348-349; repeal, 349; state 
laws on, 31 

Promise of American Life, The, 
240 

Promontory, Utah, 171 

Protestant churches: growth be- 
fore 1860, 31-32; in post- 
Civil War era, 193-194; “so- 
cial gospel,” 194 

Public Assistance, see Social Se- 
curity System 

Public Health Service, U. S., 
445 

Public housing, 328-329, 512 

Public schools, see Education 

Public Utilities Holding Com- 
pany Act, (1935), 334 

Public utility holding compan- 
ies, 310, 333-334 

Public Works Administration, 
328, 338 

Puerto Ricans, 470 

Puerto Rico, 260 

Pujo Committee Report, 129- 
130 

Pulitzer, Joseph, 192, 259 

Pulitzer Prize, 354 

Pullman Strike (1894), 141 

Punta del Este, Uruguay, 488, 
490 


(1924), 


“Quarantine speech,” of F. D. 
Roosevelt, 369 

Quemoy island, 423, 433 

Quota, as basis for immigration, 
147, 148, 410, 512 


Radford, Arthur, 432 

Radical Republicans, 111-116; 
and Grant, 219 

Radio, 346-347, 357 

Radio Corp. of America, 347 

Railroads: aid to, 171-172; and 
cattle drives, 158-160; first 
in U. S., 27; in 1890, map, 
169; in 1920's, 312; regula- 
tion of, 204-206; and settle- 
ment of Plains, 161; strike 
(1877), 138-139; transcon- 
tinental, 169-174. See also 
names of railroads 

“Ranger VII” satellite, 461 

Ransom, John Crowe, 478 

Rate discrimination, by rail- 
roads, 204; prohibited, 205 

Rauschenbusch, Walter, 194 

Reader’s Digest, 353 

Reaper, invention of, 20 

Reapportionment, _ legislative, 
501-502 

Rebates, by railroads, 204; pro- 
hibited, 205, 209 

Recall, 212 

Recessions: of 1953-1954, 446; 
of 1957-1958, 454; of 1960- 
1961, 468. See also Depres- 
sion, Panics 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act (1934), 330, 454 

Reclamation, 241, 332-333 

Reclamation Act (1902), 241 

Reconstruction: Grant and, 
219; Hayes ends, 223; herit- 
age of, 117; presidential, 
107-110; under Radical Re- 
publicans, 111-116 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
zation, 319, 326, 328, 338 

Recovery programs, of New 
Deal, 328-331 


Red scare (1919-1920), 303 

Rediscount rate, 248 

Reed, Walter, 270 

Referendum, 212 

Reform: movements for (1830- 
1860), 30-32; in New Deal, 
331-336; in Progressive era, 
234-248 

Refrigerator cars, 124 

Relief programs, of New Deal, 
326-328; expanded 338 

Religion: before 1860, 31-32; 
after 1865, 192-194; in elec- 
tion of 1960, 456, 457; in 
1920’s and 1930's, 351 

Reparations, 294, 363 

Republican party: under Eisen- 
hower, 444-445, 457; in elec- 
tion of 1860, 41-43; in elec- 
tion of 1876, 221-222: in 
election of 1896, 230-232; 
in election of 1912, 244-245; 
in election of 1916, 286; in 
election of 1936, 336; in elec- 
tion of 1952, 426-427; in 
election of 1962, 502; in elec- 
tion of 1964, 508-509; from 
1865 to 1900, 217; Pro- 
gressive movement, 243; 
Radical Republicans and re- 
construction, 111-116; rise 
of, 41; South and (1860), 
41-43. See also Democratic- 
Republican party, Elections 

Resumption of Specie Act, 219 

Reuther, Walter, 411, 451 

Revivalism, 31-32 

Richardson, Henry Hobson, 195 

Richey, Thomas, 37 

Richmond, Va., 184 

Riesman, David, 481 

Right-to-work Laws, 513 

Riots, 514 

Rivera, Diego, 479 

Roads, 24, 25; map, 26 

Robinson, Jackie, 409 

Rock Island Railroad, 171 

Rockefeller, John D., 127-128 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 416 
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Rockefeller, Nelson A., 455, 
502, 509 

Rodgers, Richard, 481 

Roman Catholic Church, 32, 
193 

Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis, 368 

Romney, George, 502 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, 323, 325 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: ap- 
points L. B. Johnson, 504; 
death, 400; elected President 
(1932), 324; first term, 324- 
336; Good-Neighbor policy, 
363-365; and labor, 338-341; 
and neutrality (1930's), 367- 
369; New Deal platform, 
322-324; quoted, 321, 359; 
and rearmament (1938), 
371-372; re-elected (1940), 
380; re-elected (1944), 398- 
399; runs for Vice-President, 
298, 305; second term, 336- 
338; and United Nations, 
397-400; and World War II, 
377, 379-385 

Roosevelt, Theodore: and Al- 
geciras Conference, 278; be- 
comes President, 235; corol- 
lary to Monroe Doctrine, 
270-272; early career, 237, 
239; and election of 1912, 
244-945: and election of 
1916, 286; leads Rough 
Riders, 259; and Panama Ca- 
nal, 267-270; as President, 
235-242; presses anti-trust 
suits, 208, 240; and Progres- 
sive movement, 237-240; 
quoted, 234, 265; and Treaty 
of Portsmouth, 277; and 
World War I, 279 

Roosevelt corollary, 270-272 

Roosevelt Dam, 241 

Rosenberg, Julius and Ethel, 
410 

Rough Riders, 237, 259 

Rowan, Carl, 509 

Ruby, Jack, 502 

Rumania, 282, 296 
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Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, 333 

Rural free delivery, 176 

Rushmore, Mount, 356 

Rusk, Dean, 487 

Russia: Communist revolution 
in, 303; as great power 
(1898), 262; and Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk, 293; Russo- 
Japanese War, 277; sells 
Alaska, 253; and World War 
I, 282, 285,°287, 292,296. 
See Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics after 1917 

Russian Revolution, 303 

Russo-Japanese War, 277 

Ruth, “Babe,” 350 


Sabin polio vaccine, 464 

Safety, 512, 513 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, 197 

St. Lawrence Seaway, 452-453 

St. Louis, Missouri, 21, 24 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 192 

St. Mihiel, battle of, 291 

Saipan, battle of, 390 

Sakhalin Island, 277 

“Salary Grab” (1874), 221 

Salinger, J. D., 478 

Salk, Jonas, 464 

Salt Lake City, 34 

Salvation Army, 194 

Samoan Islands, 253, 254 

San Francisco, Cal., 184 

San Francisco Conference, 
400-401 

Sankey, Ira D., 193 

Santa Fe Railroad, 171 

Santo Domingo, 86, 513 

Sargent, John Singer, 197 

Saturday Evening Post, 192, 
353 

Saturday Review of Literature, 
M22, BSE 

Saturn rocket, illus., 462 

Scalawags, 115, 116 

Scandals: under Grant, 220- 
221; under Harding, 305-306 

Scapa Flow, 289 


Scarlet Letter, The, 36 

Schools, see Education 

Schuman, William, 481 

Schurz, Carl, 223 

Science, in U. S. today, 461- 
464 

Scopes trial, 351 

Scott, Dred, 41 

Scranton, William, 502, 508 

SEATO, 514 

Second Bank of the U. S., 22- 
24, 29 

Secret ballot, 211 

Secretariat (of UN), 401, 416 

Secretaries of State, 528 

Secretary-General, 401 

Sectionalism: and _ industry, 
130-132; and slavery issue, 
39-41. See also North, 
Northeast, South, West 

Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 331-332, 334 

Security Council (of UN), 398, 
400. See also United Nations 

Sedition Act (1918), 287-288 

Seduction of the Innocent, 481 

Segregation, racial, 117. See 
also Civil rights, Desegrega- 
tion, Negroes, Supreme 
Court decisions 

Selective Service Act (1917), 
290 

Selective Service Act (1940), 
379, 384-385 

Senate, U. S.: in Constitution, 
11, 12, 63-64, 65-70; criti- 
cized by Philips, 238; direct 
election of Senators, 214; 
and Treaty of Versailles, 297 

Serbia, 282 

Sessions, Roger, 481 

Settlement. houses, 186, 187 

Seward, William H., 253 

Seymour, Horatio, 218 

Shahn, Ben, 479, 480 

“Shanty-towns,” 316, 317, 322 

Sharecropping, 108-110 

Shays, Daniel, 9 

Shays’s Rebellion, 9-11 


Sheep-raising, 158 

Sheldon, Rev. C. M., 194 

Sherman, John, 206 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 206, 
207, 208, 227, 240 

Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 
227, 230 

Shippingport, Pa., 451 

Shriver, Sargent, 489 

Silver: in election of 1896, 231- 
232; free coinage question, 
223-224; mining of, after 
1859, 131; Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, 227, 230 

Sinclair, Harry F., 306 

Sinclair, Upton, 238, 240 

Sino-Japanese War, 275 

Sioux Indians, 131 

“Sit-down” strikes, 342 

“Sit-in” demonstrations, 475 

Skate (U.S. submarine), 100 

Skyscrapers, 195-196 

Slave trade, 21, 41 

Slavery: antislavery movement, 
31; in colonies, 5; and North- 
west Ordinance, 9; in South 
before 1860, 5, 21, 22-23, 
31, illus., 42; and territorial 
expansion before 1860, 37- 
41 

Slidel, James, 38-39 

Smith, Alfred E., 
322 

Smith, Howard W., 476-477 

Smith, Joseph, 32 

Smith Act (1940), 410 

Smith v. Allwright, 409 

Smith College, 188 

Smith-Mundt Act, 416 

Smoot-Hawley tariff, 309, 318 

Snake River, 447 

Social classes, in 18th century, 
3, 5-6, 9, 11 

Social Darwinism, 256 

“Social Gospel,” 194 

Social history: colonial, 3-7; 
frontier influence, 18-19; of 
U. S., 1865-1920, 151, 198; 
of U. S., 1919-1939, 344- 


307-308, 


357; since 1950, 461-482 
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